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TH £ following fheets were at 
firft intended by the author 
for his private amufexnent, and the 
entertainment of a few friends ; 
and it is to their kind partiality, ra-» 
ther than his own judgment, that 
the publication is now owing. He 
imagines, however, that it may be 
an agreeable entertainment to thoie 
who have not had opportunities .of 
enquiring into the nature of that 
pleafure which is derived from the-*: 
atrical entertainments, and ferve as 
a direction or information to fuch 
as apply their talents to the Stage. * 
The characters he has attempted 
to draw of a few of the principal 
performers, are the refult of private^ 
but he hopes impartial, obfervation. 
If he has erred in any particular, he 
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PREFACE. 



will very readily acknowledge, and 
retracl: his miftake fas he is certain, 
that neither malevolence or any par- 
ticular attachment have influenced 
him* 

He does not offer this as a fi- 
nished performance. He is con- 
vinced, that firft attempts feldom 
reach .perfection ; and that this has 
too many inaccuracies to affume 
that character. But as it feems to 
be a more regular defiga than has. 
yet appeared on the fubjecT:, he 
hopes that it may be an inducement 
to abler pens to follow his example, 
and fill up the outline he has at- 
tempted ; and that the critically 
impartial will excufe his deficiencies 
fpr the candour of his intention. 
Jn that confidence he fubmits it to, 
the public pcrufal . 
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OF T HE 

ST A G E. 

CHAP. L 

Definition of the Stage ; Us ufe to Society ; the 
difadvantages under which it labours. 

ONE of the moft celebrated writers of 
the laft age, ift his EJfay on Dramatic 
Poefy^ has defined a play to be u a juft 
" and lively image of human nature, reprefent- 
" ing its paflions and humours, the changes of 
" fortune to which it is fubjeft, for the de- 
u light nd i.iftrudtion of mankind." This 
is a juft .:» . . on, and we are more obliged 
to Mm for it, when we remember it is what 
Ariftotle and Horace, notwithstanding the 
pains they have taken with the Theatre, have 

B forgotten 



2 A GENERAL VIEW 

forgotten to leave us. Certainly the Theatre, 
whether viewed in a tragic 4>r comic light, is a 
lively pidhire of the human palfions : the firft 
reprefents fubje&s that are in themfelves grand 
and above the common fphere; the laft 
lafhes at die vanity of the general world, the 
elbowed crowd of mortals : here you laugh at 
the intrigues and follies of the city dame j the 
knaveries of trade, or feel the lafh given to 
abiurdity and ridicule : there you weep die 
fall of the intrepid Cato ; the gallant Alex* 
aftder ; die untimely fate of an Ophelia, or 
Defdemona's betrayed innocence. Plays pro* 
perly condu&ed, might certainly be acade- 
mies of virtue, infpire courage, form elegant 
tafte, and infufe humanity. 

Perhaps, it were to lay myfelf open to an 
accufation of wanting a due refpeft for things 
facred, were I to aflert, that its influence upon 
our morals might be rendered almoft as ufe- 
ful to fociety as that of the pulpit. The 
Stage infpires more ftrongly with fentiments of 
emulation ; it teaches by pictures, that have 
the femblance of reality from aftion, what the 
foldicr, the patriot, or the gentleman ought to 
do to make fociety ftill more happy : the pul- 
J pit 
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ph delivers pkifi, moral, and religious truths, 
that conduce indeed to the private emolu- 
ment of thfc peafant ; but thefe are in gene* 
ral already known to every elevated and diftin* 
guilhed chara&er : it furnilhes a dry demon- 
ftration of our duty ; but the former governs 
die mind by attaching the heart, and alarm* 
ing the paflions ; it fhews pride in contention 
with defire, fear oppofed to ^ambition, fhame 
fet againft folly ; and balances human na- 
ture. From a Theatre feafonably and judi- 
cioufly conducted, the greateft and moft no- 
ble advantages might defccnd upon the peo- 
pie : and this feemcd to be the fenfe of cardi - 
nalRichlieu, who in France raifed and pro- 
tected it to the laft. lnftances may be de- 
duced from hiftory, of the prevalence and 
force of well penned arguments, which tho* 
but dumb oratory, have heretofore imprinted 
hatred*, inflamed and diredted the paffions 
even againft truth and common fenfe. But 
thefe effe&s fall far fhort of the glowing con- 
ferences of eloquence, of a free delivery, a 
ipirited aftion, a feeling of the fobjedt \ it is 
here popular fury is raifed ; or the wild tu- 
mult foothcd ; it is here virtue may be en- 
forced *, and vice with all its arts put to flight. 

B a But 
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But how faint is the power of the , writer, 
the perfuafion of the orator, when weighed 
againft the ftrength of theftage; there we 
are truly animated : there we imprcfs not on 
our memories barely, but on our hearts, ideas 
that intermixing with,, become of a fimilar 
fubftance with the.paffions : thofe arguments 
which had but voice from the orator, catch 
from the a&or exiftence, and glow with life. 
Warmed by the. ftrength of charadter, we al- 
moft poffefs it, and are tranfported beyond 
ourfelves. , The calm Brutus furnifhes us with 
fortitude ; the faithful Edgar infufes loyalty * 
the tender Romeo fills with companion ; and 
Orlando's care of old Adam, infpires with ge- 
nerofity. Thus the nobleft fentiments taking 
root in pleafure, a mod grateful foil, enlarge 
their bounds, and rely on reafon as their Tup- 
port. " We are here humanized," fays Aaron 
Hill, " without fuffering ; we become ac- 
" quainted with the manners of nations, ac- 
" quire a fine polifh without travelling -, and 
" without the trouble of ftudy imbibe the 
" moft pleafing, the moft ufeful kAons." 



Example is the fttongeft argument in phi- 

lofophy j and dramatic poefy aflumes almoft 

aU 
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'all the force of fuch examples as are furnifh- 
ed by real life. Longum iter per precepta, breve 
£s? efficax per exempla 5 " Example, lays Seneca, 
*' is a method of inftru&ion fhorter and more 
" efficacious than precept." Crufaz obferves 
upon this maxim, that example, indeed, af- 
fords a more effe&ual, but not a fliorter me- 
thod than precept ; and that we fhould begin 
in the lattef tb'prevent outf being impofed up- 
.on by the former. From the opinions of thefe 
two philofophers, we may infpr, that example 
and precept blended^ conftitute the trueft 
method of inftruftion • and' they can only be 
blended upon the ftage, m 

The moft celebrated characters of all ages 
and nations, the moft remarkable events lie 
open to the creative genius of the dramatic 
poet, under whpfe hands they rife to light, 
with additional luftre of ftrong fancy, and 
harmonious numbers, to embellifh them. 
Every noble a&ion that can ftimylatq the 
, heart to virtue, every diftrefsfol incident that 
can touch with pity, or melt the foul into thqt 
foftnefs which adds dignity to human nature, 
receives from him a brighter polifh. Under 
bis direction the performer infpircs the before 

B 3 inactive 
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ina&ive fc«ne with proper manners, with tvtr 
cd&ry paffions * he gives it by voice and pa> 
fonmecc the Icmhlaacc of reality, the force of 
truth ; and thus united, the bard and the 
player happily hold up the mrror U nature^ in 
which each man may behold his own portrait 
at lengthy the3haetes of vice, and lightsof vir~ 
fcae being (o happily blended, as to force the 
human heart to acknowledge the likenefe, and 
the audience are obliged from their own feelr 
ings «a applaud. 

We are tojd, that Alexander, tyrant ef Phe- 
rca, was fo affe&ed on feeing the Hecuba of 
Euripides afted, that he went out before the 
cad of -tie fait ad, laying, " he was a&amed 
** to iwscp at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
xx Pfctyitena, when he daily embrucd his hands 
** in the blood of his own citizens/ 9 He was 
*6kid , (lays Dacier) that his heart would be 
truly mollified, the Spirit of tyranny leave his 
fereaft, md he go a private perfon out of the 
Theatre, which he entered as a mafter. The 
aftor, who fo fenfibly touched him, withdiffi- 
<cuity efcaperi with life, but was prcfeiVed by 
feme remains of that pity he had fo powerfully 
c&ifcd. # 

Hiftory 
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Hiftoty furnifhes many incidents that 
confirm the afftrtion. If a weil regulated 
Drama is attended with fuch happy effeft?, 
may we not allow it to be the npfcleft enter- 
tainment the nvnd can enjoy, ox ought to qn- 
cqurage ? Befides, here the fiftqr arts ppur put 
all their charms, to make inftruAion delight- 
ful. To the force of judicious afting, Poetry 
adds the fofteft, the moft delightful numbers, 
Painting her moft beautiful afiembhge of 
Colours y and Mufic her mQft captivating 
founds. 

The reformation rifing from the Stage may be 
nwdealmoft as efficacious as that of the pulpit, 
becaufe die folemn dignity of the latter can only 
corred, or inftru&, by declamatory remon- 
strance ; a method that does not always fqc- 
ceed : whereas many people are more open to 
feel the ridicule flung by the comic mufe up* 
cm their peculiarity of chara&er, or extrava- 
gancies in vice or folly. In the pulpit, the mo- 
ral leflbn only can be delivered -, on the Stage, 
the moral may be fo tempered with the plea- 
ding, that even levity cannot help attending. 

B 4 That 
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That vice is more afraid of ridicule than of 
the moft feripus reBukfe, is no uncommon ob^ 
fervation. The reafon is evident; becaufe 

I I » 4fc •> * 

though we renounce the pra&ice of virtue, 
the love of it is inforced by reafon, and a mo- 
ral fcnfe of fhame remains impreffed even 
upon the mind of the moft abandoned. ThQ 
dramatic poet, in his attacks upon vice, is 
at liberty to fearch the province of humour for 
afliftance ; to gall in wit, pleafantry and poignant 
fatire to his aid ; when he has a mind to banifh 
folly, by laughing her out of countenance. 
Thus, with force of genius,«ftreng[th of fancy, 
choice of expfeffion, grouping of ideas, and 
harmony of numbers, he fmooths the rough 
precepts of phitafophy, awakens the heart to a 
true feeling of its duty; and whether he deals 
in the JQCQfe or the ferious, whether he calls 
Ibrth the laugh, or compels the tear, he en- 
forces the principles of humanity, and his 
power is ' equally acknowledged. From him 
the chara&ers of'hiftoty receive an acceflion 
of ftrength and beauty ; and the a&or calls 
them, as it were, into life again, for our in* 
ftruftion and reformation. The poet prefents 
a correct drawing; the a£tor enlivens with 
pouring, and finifiies the piece. 

Th« 
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The ftate of the Stage in this kingdom is 
truly unhappy: the common people have 
ftrange notions of its want of importance. 
Thefe notions it is fcarcely poffiWe to remove : 
for "where popular prejudice has reigned fo 
long as to obtain the fan&ion of hereditary 
•right, reafon languilhes in a ftate of captivity ; 
the intellects are manacled ; judgment driven 
into exile. In this cafe, great muft be the abi» 
lities that can awake tjie numbering fenfes, 
break the fetter? of prepoffeffion, and fo far 
dear the mnd^ that every objeft may be 
viewed m a diftindfc and impartial light, 



In various nations, in different ages, the 
character of die Stage has been varioufly repre- 
sented, but feldoip, very feldom, impartially. 

* Nor is it any deviation from truth, to affirm, 
that no one infldtution whatever has been 
treated with fo much undeferved feverity. 
The immorality wherewith it has been prin- 

. cipally charged, will fubje£fc me, I doubt not, 

to cenfure from prejudice and enthufiafin, for 
having profanely compared it to the pulpit : 
but if I Hand acquitted in the eyes of 

ju4g- 
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judgment, tafte, and learning, I fhall think 
jnyfelf fafe from the arrows of detra&ion. The 
obje&ion of immorality is eafily, is commonly 
made j but it is hard, nay, impoffible to fup- 
port it, unlefs you would chufe to condemn 
the whole, becaufe a very fmall part facrificea 
to folly and vice. As well might it be urged, 
that the art of Printing fhould be utterly abo* 
lifted, becaufe the prefs has at fome times 
beached out blafphemy, treafon, and detrac- 
tion : the art of Painting deftroyed, becaufe 
it has been profldtuted to infamous purpofes ; 
and Mufic utterly fupprefied, becaufe worked 
up to a fpirit of frenzy, by the (kill of Ti- 
motheus, the pupil of Ariftotle, fired Perfe- 
polis, if the ftory deferves credit; As it is be- 
yond difpute, that the number of pieces, daily 
exhibited afford falutafy kfibns to all degrees 
of people, leflbns whofe tendency amount to 
f as much efficacy as any friends of ibciety can 
with, die Stage fhould at length be admitted 
to triumph over the clamours of prejudice, the 
rage of enthufiafm, and to be founded upon 
the utile duki of Horace. 



W 
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We have already granted, that fome fcenes 
are of a tendency too lafcivious for modeft 
ear*; that they are apt to miflead reaibn, and 
excite irregular paiilons. But inveteracy has 
multiplied the number of thefe pieces far be* 
ypnd the bounds <rf reality ; at the fame time 
giving fuch harfh* fuch invidious colouring to 
thofe that aduaUy exift, that the man who docs 
not chufe to give himfelf the trouble of cx<- 
amining, will be apt to credit die abufe, and 
condemn the abufed. To cavil at an inftitution 
becaufe fome ill confequences may enfue from 
its toleration, is a mark of great weaknefs 5 a 
proof of a very fuperficial knowledge of life. 

In life there is not, there cannot be any abfolute 
perfection. The moft chafte, the mofi unim- 
paffioned mind, will, at fome time or other 
jiaritour ideas that clalh with virtue. Thfe 
Haoft prudent; men are often guilty of capi- 
tal errors -, and the ijevoyiteft may flip from 
the paths of virtue ; the wifeft legiflators have 
proved their fallibility by leaving fomething 
for amendment, which efcaped their penetra- 
tion ; and thro" all degrees of human inven- 
tion, there runs a ftrain of imperfedion : why 
then (hall the ftage be particularly ftigmatized, 

only 
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only for ftiaring in the common deficiencies of 
all human inft itutions ? 

- Some foes to the Drama oppofe it as perni- 
cious to the middling rank of people : but this 

obje&ion fcarcely deferves an anfwer. People 
of all ranks require fome recreation ; and as 
long as this very rational one comes Within 
the compafs of their purchafe, it is furely pre- 
ferable to gaming and drinking. As fome 
creatures, from the natural conftrudHonof their 
parts, extract poifon from the molt falutary 
plants, fo may the depravity and proftitution 
of a vicious imagination derive pernicious 
principles from the beft morals •, as the 
icripture only afforded the earl of Rochefter a 
fubjeft of ridicule. But to urge the fuppref- 
fion of the Theatre from fuch argumentation, 
confutes itfelf * with the fame propriety it may 
be laid, that criminal laws fliould be expung- 
ed, becaufe a miftaken application of them 

has fometimes reached innocence* 

* » 

" If the Theatre," fays LaMotte, in his in- 
genious eflay on Poetry and Painting, " were 
" to be fhut up, the Stage wholly filenced and 
«* fuppreiTed, I believe the world, as bad as it 

"is 
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M is now, would be then ten times more wide- 
ned and debauched." This was once the 
cafe at Milan : when Charles Barromeus took 
pofleffion of the archbifhopric, he* out of abun- 
dance of Zealand fe verity, fhut up the play- 
houfe, and expelled the players, ftrollers, and 
minftrels, as debauchees and corrupters of 
mankind. He foon had reafon to alter his 
opinion, for he found that the people ran into 
all manner of exceffes ; and that wanting 
fomething to amufe and divert them, they 
committed the moft horrid crimes by way of 
paftime. It was on this • account he repented 
of his edift, recalled the banifhed players, and 
granted them a free ufe and liberty of the t 
Stage. But without recurring to the Italian 
hiftory for a proof of the hatred which igno- 
rance and vice, when they fway, have to the 
Stage, we fhall find a ftrong one at home *, and 
it has been juftly remarked, that during the 
reign of anarchy and Oliver, it was profecuted 
with enthufiaftic violence. 

4 

In affirming that vicious or ridiculous 
characters are exhibited with any other view 
thanto expofe or render them contemptible j 
the defign of the poet is either miftaken, or 

xnifre? 
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mifreprefented ; for by judicioufly contraft- 
ing the virtuous and the vicious, there are light* 
/eflefted upon the former, that render them 
more amiable and alluring * a (hade of horror 
and detection is caft over the latter. Thus, 
according to its original inftitution, the Stage 
may be made to anfwer the moft ufeful ends 
of fociety •, when it fwenres from this, it de- 
viates from its firft intended ufefolnefs, it Mci 
of its perfection. 

It cannot be denied, that fometimes the 
dramatic poet draws characters of fuck a na- 
ture, that he muft repent of them in his 
cooler moments. But this abofe of Thalia 
happens only in two cafes : either when the 
poet is naturally of a profligate difpofition, or 
when neceflity obliges him to ftoop to pleafe 
the tafte of an age> of whofe elegance and vir- 
tue we cannot greatly boaft. The man who 
has ufed himfelf long to drinking wine to ex- 
cels, will in time find himfelf obliged to have 
recourfe to ftronger liquors for the preferving 
his ftomach in a proper tone. Thus, when 
loofenefs and immorality has for fome time 
reigned with abfolute dominion ; the decency 
and elegance which were its precurfbrs, are at 

length 
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length laid afide, and groffhefs and extrava- 
gance introduced in their place. This was 
the ftate of England in the eafy reign oi 
Charles II. whofe fcepter was fwayed by wit 
and wantonnefs. Buckingham then altered 
the Chahces, a play that every well-wifher tor 
the Drama muft wilh had never been written. 
Southern wrote fome comedies, in which his 
jefts are too broad, his double entendres too 
plain not to call a blufh into the face of mo- 
defty. Buckingham, naturally & debauchee, re- 
joiced in his thus difgracing the Stage. Southern,, 
a man of a very different turn, was forced 
to write for bread : had he not written in this 
(train, he muft have ftarved ; yet he thought 
a very long life too fliort to repent of this pro* 
ftitution of genius,, to which he was compelled 
by the depraved tafte of his audiences. 

Vice is of a contagious nature : the people 
in this reign caught it from the court, and the 
diforder became general, while virtue and good 
fenfe fled from the bkfted air. " Nothiftg 
" now," fays Cibber in his Apology, * could 
** be too loofe or too low for the court j M and 
the London Cuckolds* the moft rank play that 
ever fucceeded, was then in the highefi fa- 
vour. 
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vour. . We have feeh in' our time, this lhamc 
to the Britifh ftage, keep itsftation, and con- 
ftantly appear on the lord-mayors day, tilt 
Tafte and Carrick joining, among other refor- 
mations, banifhed it. Let me remark, to Rich's 
honour, thatmuch about the fame time, wherein 
fo much was done atDrury-lane, for Virtue and 
the Stage ; the Rover ', or Bani/hed Cavalier was 
revived at Covent-garden, which is one con- 
tinued tale of bawdery •, and in which a man 
appears ftripped to his fhirt, and ftepping into 
bed to a whore. Can we, without regret, look 
back to the times of which we have been 
fpeaking, and fee fo much genuine wit and 
humour exhaufted in the fervice of vice, fuch 
fhining talents proftituted to fuch infamous 
ends ? Can we, without grief, behold men of 
fuch genius, as Buckingham and Rochefter, 
fquandering the fortunes of kings in the gra- 
tifications of irregular appetites, without giving 
any attention to indigent merit, unlefs they 
found their vices flattered 5 and the greateft 
abilities proftituted to popular depravity. Had 
the wit, the humour, the talents which in thefe 
days were Javilhed in the fervice of folly and 
obfcenity, been expended in the caufe of vir- 
tue, what noble ornament had been now be- 
queathed, 
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queathed to the Theatre. But, alas ! Mr. 
Johnfon has elegantly obfetved, that 

Intrigue was plot, ohfcetiity was wit. 

* 

Guthrie fays, that c< ShakeJpeare brought the 
fame men on the Stage whom he faw in the 
world.'* If the truth of this affirmation be al- 
lowed, good fenfe and virtue were in his days 
more faftiionable than in ours \ and hence did 
he derive, in part at leaft, the lively colouring 
of his flile, the fentiment diffufed through his 
matter, and the propriety of his manners. This 
is a whimfical fort of tenet ; but when Shake- 
fpeare is the fiibjeit, we may allow fome peo- 
ple to be lingular, and let that Angularity pafs 
as fterling judgment. But we cannot fubferibe 
with implicit faith to this writer's affertion, be- 
ing of opinion that the world is now very lit- 
tle better or worfe than it was two thouland 
years fince ; and that had Shakefpeare lived 
in any age, his talents would have taught him 
to have followed nature as he has done, and 
fbe is always the fame ; yet if the writings of 
that inimitable father of our Drama are a 
proof of the purity of the times in which he 
lived, we can produce fpecijnens of good fenfe, 

C " chaftity 
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chaftity of ftile, and exactitude of chara&ef 
in Addifon, Steel, and poor abufed Cibber, 
that will befpeak the good opinion of future 
ages in behalf of ours. 

A mean fcribbler* in a work wkich fW 
people have feen, and ftill fewer read* after 
declaiming againft the Stage with all the 
virulence and fury of a Collier* allows, that 
" there are to be found in Dramatic Pieces 
noble and excellent fentiments ; and that it is 
poflible to unite a Play wherein all the rules 
of the Drama are obferved, and which fliall 
be as holy and ferious as any fermon that ever! 
was preached; and there is no apparent im« 
poflibility pf getting different perfons to re- 
hearfe it in fociety." And why not in a Play- 
houfe ? If it be really innocent to write 0? 
read a Dramatic Produ6tion, wherein can .the 
crime confift of feeing it reprefented on a 
Stage ? and if it be copied from the living 
examples of real life, a draught of the man- 
ners of the times, may we not as well fhut our 
eyes from obferving the world? Perhaps, if 
we examine into the merits and importance of 
the herd who write againft the Theatre, we 
iliall find the beft part of them either igno- 
rant 
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t*nt bigots, armed with zeal for the deftrqc- 
tion of tafte ; or obfcure fcribblers, who affe<St 
the charaftef of writers, and attack, a favorite 
fubjeft for that purpofe, with falfe quotation, 
and willing mifreprefentation. If Collier and 
Bedford have inveighed againft the ftage with 
great acrimony, have not Zoilus, Rymer, apcj 
Lauder, attempted to fully the character and 
injure the reputation of the moft celebrated 
writers? Yet truth has at length prevailed, 
and the intrinfic worth of Homer, Shakc- 
ljpeare, Milton, and the Stage, will outlaft. 
ages of brafs, while the fame of their invidi- 
ous enemies fhall melt and be forgotten, lik? 
tracks in fhow, or ice in the funbeam. 




■ MP 
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CHAP. II. 

• * 

Qf Dramatic Entertainments in general ; offra* 
gedy •, a remark on the char oilers of the Or~ 
pbm\ the Fair Pemtent - r Jane Shore * of the 
modern method of making Tragedies \ of the 
Roman Father*, and Matte? s Eurydice. 

THE Stage, from its earlieft inftitution, 
ha* afiumed two different methods of 
applying its inftru<5tions to mankind Thefe 
are, Tragedy and Comedy ; from them are 
derived other kinds of Dramatic Entertain- 
ments, of which, as well. as the antiquity of 
the Drama, whether Tragic or Comic, we fhall 
fpeak in their proper place. At prefent we 
fhall confine ouifelves to examine the nature, 
defign, and end of Tragedy y in confidering 
and commenting upon which with particular 
exadtnefs, we find the moll auftere philofo- 
pher extremely intent. " Tragedy then>" 
according to Ariftotk, " is a public lefibn* 
fraught with more inftru&ion than even Phi- 
lofophy itfelf, contributing more to the polifh of 
fociety." " Its effefts," according to him, 
tranfeend any thing that can be communicated 

either 
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either by the beft books or the mod eloquent 
harrangues, becaufe it addrefles the paffions :" 
it alarms the fenfes ; whereas books and fim- 
pie oratory addrefs themfelves but to the ear, 
from whence they very feldom find a paflage 
to the heart, by touching which alone man's 
refinement or reformation is compafled. It 
either affumes the appearance of public cala- 
mity or private diftrefs ; for if a dignified per- 
sonage differ in the caufc of virtue, it is a 
public calamity ; and a plague had been Ids 
injurious to the reppbjic of Athens than the 
lofs of an Ariftides, 

In thefe garbs it imprefles the eye, which 
quickly, conveys the living reprefentations to 
the foul, bywhich they aye lodged in the re- 
cefles of memory, whence the iron teeth of 
time canfcarcely tear then* out. The impref- 
fion paffed through the eye will laft almoft as 
long as the motion of the vifual orb, while the 
precept of the fchool, the maxim of the pul- 
pit, makes but a flight ftay, and foon vanifhes 
with a crowd of other ideas that bi\t little 
concern us. 

Who can behold, well afted, and not ab- 
hor, the ambition and cruelty of Richard the 

C 3 third, 
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third, the pride and prodigality of Wolfcy, 
the treachery and ingratitude of Iago, or the 
villainy and malice of Shylock ? Who pan fee 
the equal patriot Brutus, the honeft abufed 
Othello, the old injured Lear, the gallant and 
diftrefled Horatius, without fharing in the^r 
different calamities, admiring ai>d wifhing to 
emulate their virtues ? There is a certain mo- 
ral fenfe of virtue, an innate generofity im- 
prefled on the mind of man in a greater or 
lefs degree, which interefts us in the event 
of the performance, and inclines us to the ap- 
plaufe of good, to the deteftation of evil. 

There are two imperfedtions in the human 
compofition, which, in the opinion of the Sta- 
gyrite, Tragedy contributes to correft ; pride 
' and want of feeling. Will not the heart of 
man tje humbled, when he fees that, in one 
capricious moment, the mafters of the world 
have been enflav? d ; when he beholds a Ba- 
jazet ftripped of power, and defpairing in fet- 
ters ; the glory of the Eaft, the head of the 
Perfian monarchy, 

— Darius great and good. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen^ 
Fallen from bis high eft ate y 

Ca 
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On earth the king* the father lies. 

Bleeding, dying* 

None Supplying 
One kind hand to clofe bis eyes. 

» < 

Who can behold fuf h 3 pi&ure as this, wejl 
reprefented, without being melted into com- 
panion, foftened to humility, and reconciled 
to the difpenfations of that wonderful Proyji 
dence which has permitted fuch viciflitudes, 
and placed him beyond their reach ? When 
the higheft ranks in life are thus expofed to 
the inferior charadter, they are a leflbn, pre- 
paring him to fuftain, with lefs murmur, fuch 
difgraces as may be incidental to his ftation, 
and which from comparifon lofe much of their 
terror. Thus, by proper tragic exhibition* 
the mind of man is happily foftened, and, at 
the fame time, ftrengthened againft accident, 
while its natural fears are tempered and worked 
up to a pitch of refolution that enables it to 
oppofe the aflaults of fortune, with due defer? 
ence to the Sacred Hand that ftrikes. By 
Tragedy we are alfo taught to hufbantf our 
.pity, not to lavifh it upon unworthy obje&s ; 
for to lament the affliftion of thofe who de- 
ferve to be miferable, is an injuftice done to 
nature and reafon. 

C 4 In 
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In the Orphan* for example, neither the 
fall of Caftalio or Pqjydore fhould excite our 
feeling 5 it fhould be referved for the unhappy 
father and the injured daughter : whereas the 
brothers in their diftrefles meet only with the 
rewards due to their deferts ; one being a per- 
fidious, equivocating friend j the other, a 
wild, intemperate villain. 

There Is not one character that deferves 
compaflion in the favourite Tragedy of the 
Fair Penitent, a tide to which the heroine has 
no manner of right ; her grief does not Ipring 
from comptfn&ion, but from a variety of paf-. 
fions which fhe is prevented from gratifying. 
She ufes her hufband like a dog, for behaving 
to her too much like a gendeman •, and, like 
an infamous incendiary, breeds a quarrel be- 
tween him and an honeft man, who, through 
an equal attachment to her and honefty, en- 
deavours to bring her back to her duty, and 
make her lead an eafy life with a fond hufband. 
The laft chara&er is indeed fo clouded by the 
vivacity of Lothario, the fpirit of Califta ; the 
grief of Sciolto, and the ftoic gravity of Ho- 
ratio, that we have fcarcely room to take any 

notice 
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notice of him, even when he is on the Stage. 
In fliort, the chara&ers wherewith we are any 
way interefted in this piece, juftly merit their 
fate*, the fether for forcing his daughter to 
many againft her confent ; the daughter for 
being an ill-judging, irreclaimable proftkutej 
and the gallant for being an abandoned profe- 
lyte of vice. Yet thefe are pictures, which, 
properly difpofed, might have had a due ef- 
fect,- by creating a necefiary abhorrence of the 
blemifhes that ftain them ; whereas at prefent 
we fee the Poet has endeavoured to render 
Lothario as amiable as polHble, and the fall 
of him and Califta highly diftrefsful. 
» 

There is another living Play of Mr. Rowe*s ; 
I fay another, becaufe, thefe two excepted, his 
Dramatic Pieces breathe only now and then ; 
which has very different effects. The reader 
will perceive, without my naming it, that I 
mean Jane Shore. That unhappy woman is 
introduced as a convert to virtue ; and while, 
by her perfifting in ' the caufe of honour, we 
fee her facrificed to ingratitude and cruelty, 
we are at liberty to weep her fate ; tho* we 
muft acknowledge the juftice of that Being 

which thus repays her former crimes, at the 
6 fame 
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fame time that i* punifhes the perfidious Ali- 
cia and the wanton Haftings, In the pitiable 
end of Dymont, the Poet has been fo happy* 
*s to raife, in every feeling bofom, fenfations 
of fuch a nature as would incline any one in 
the fame circumftances to join in his benefi- 
cence, tho* previoufly affured that the thunder 
of tyranny fhould break in deftrudtion over 
the head of him who he!4 <Hrt relief 

Otway ai}d Rqwe, in their Dramatic Exhi- 
bitions, fpoke more immediately to the heart 
than any of their fucceflbrs. Few of our very 
modern Tragedies feem difpofed to this end ^ 
in compafling which confifts the greateft art of 
writing for the Stage, where nothing delights 
leafon but what moves the affedions, and inte- 
refts the foul. One would imagine that the 
rhetoric which fhould warm the paflions were 
now loft •, fince we fcarcely fee any thing but 
21-cantrived plots, cloathed with cold, mea- 
gre language ; expreffions without majefty ; 
figures void of grace-, charafters meanly fup- 
ported, and cataftrophes inartftilly wound up* 
So that were not Shakefpeare, Rowe, and On 
way, fometimes to ftep forth with uncontroul- 
able dignity, we fhould be apt to think the 

end 
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fend of Tragedy no longer fubfifted in Britain ; 
not all the varieties of the Roman Father could 
be able to preferve it a footing on the Stage, 
but for the exquifite feeling of a Garrick* 
which we once remember to have feen finely 
Supported by the tendernefs of a Cibber, the 
noble deportment of a Barry ; who certainly, 
though fecondary, appeared in this Play to 
vaft advantage -, for to be fecond to Caefar, i$ 
almoft fupreme honour. 

There is an Eurydice in being; the lan- 
guage •, the chara&ers and plot of which prove, 
that there is ftill among us one man capable 
of reftoring Melpomene to her throne, would 
he fhake off his indolence, and ftoop from 
his bowers of happy eafe and focial joy, to 
correct the tafte of a cold, difpirited age. 
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CHAR III. 

Of the different fpeties of Tragedy : <f Lady 
Macbeth ; its propriety : feme ftrittures on 
Sbakefpeare and Otway : of Tate's alteration 
of King Lear ; of Addiforis Cato ; of our 
feelings when fpeftators of a Tragedy -, and 
their caufe. 

T T J E have before obferved, that the Tra- 
▼ V gic Poet has but two ways of work- 
ing his end of reformation, by terror and pity • 
and his means of creating them alfo are only 
twofold, viz- either by public or by private 
diftrefles. The former of thefe Hand more 
remote from the common fphere erf" aftion, as 
recapitulating fomething grander, and does 
not therefore fall immediately under the ap- 
prehenfion of the audience in general. This 
diftance adds a dignity to the fcene, and pof- 
fibly may create a proportionable degree of 
anxiety and concern in the beholder, becaufe 
a. body of people are fuppofed to fuffer in the 
perfon of one illuftrious man : on the other 
hand, the woes of domeftic life, or of a pri- 
vate family, open in fome all the fprings of 
^eudernefs that can aduate the foul, which is 

more 
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mure open tofceL, from fidf-acknowledgement, 
the fortune and viciffitudes of a charafter that 
moves upon an equal footing. We ihaU not 
pretend to afiert which of thefe two fpecies of 
Tragedy are beft ; we can only lay, that we 
are differently affefted by them, according to 
their different complexions, or degrees of 
fallibility. 

To make our pleafures conduce to our pro- 
fit, is a noble and very ufeful leflbn : this is 
beft done on the Stage, by blending a variety 
of paflions, in forming the various chara&eis* 
fo that they may be real pi&ures of man as he 
is, not as he ought to be - 9 for a perfect cha- 
rader is, 

Afaultlefs motifttr that the world nier four. 

Some people are fo delicate as to bd offended 
at introducing fuch a villainous character on 
the ftage as Lady Macbeth •, but if the cha- 
racter be drawn from hiftory, we are to fup- 
pofe it fupplied by the world ; and thofe who 
can read mankind, will tell you, that they 
every day meet with people in whom ambi- 
tion is as ftrong, and which, had they tho 
lame temptations, the fame opportunity, would 

prompt 
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tprompt them to run equal, if not greater 
lengths of barbarity. In this cafe then Shake-* 
fpeare was right in exhibiting her, becaufe 
lhe appears deteftable, and may affeft feme 
minds properly, by correcting in them the 
feeds of a paffion fo very hateful, 

It is one eflential duty of an author to be 
juftly acquainted with the age, nation, and 
chara6fcer of the perfonlge he introduces Ifi the 
Drama •, this is what forms the manners of 
the piece, and was a knowledge in which 
ShakeljJeare did n&t always excel : he is guilty 
of many anachronifms, but in one thing, how- 
ever, he is always exa£t ; that is, in making 
his Romans lpeak like Romans, his Englifli- 
men like Englifhmen. This art makes his 
pieces fo very ftrong, they always intereft our 
afFedtions, and Command our admiration : Ot- 
way is happy in the former, but not fo in the 
latter. 



/ 



When a Dramatic Piece has a happy con- 
clufion, tho* all the incidents leading to that 
conclulion are diftrefsful, yet it cannot with 
propriety be called a Tragedy, becaufe wc 
depart from |t with fatisfaftion 5 we feel none 

of 
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df that pity or terror wherewith we are im- 
preffed when we fee virtue facrificed to nefa- 
rious views, or villainy triumphant; For ex- 
ample, in Tate's alteration of Lear, the old 
ifian and his favourite daughter are both kept 
alive, and made happy, while all the vicious 
characters of the Play fall the viftims of juf- 
tke. This cataftrophe fends Away all the fpeo 
tators exulting with gladnefs ; and when we 
look back on the exhibition, and examine it 
from beginning to end, we find nothing that 
can induce us to alter our fenfation. In fome 
things it were injuftice not to own that Tate 
has changed Shakefpeare's plot for the better t 
in Shakefpeare we fee the king bringing in the 
body of his Cordelia, whom he fuppofes td 
have hanged herfelf : the picture here, with 
all its concomitants, raifes difguft, and rather 
excites horror than creates pleafure. But 
Tate, to make amends for his judicious emen- 
dations, left too much merit ihould acrue to 
him from them, has left out fome of the fineft 
ipeeches in the chara&er of Lear, which Mr. 
Garrick has properly reftored ; and they are, 
I believe, retained by other performers. 

Cato is one of thofe Plays that, /rom a 
double a&ion, fends us away impreffed with 

a mixed 
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a mixed pafikm ; we lament the fall of the 
patriot, we rejoice at the happinefs of the 
lovers. The ftruggles of great men for laws 
and inftitutions that bear no very near refem- 
Hance to our own, and with which the majo- 
rity of the fpe&ators is but little acquainted, 
cannot be fuppofcd to roufe or intereft them 
to any great degree -, therefore, to relieve them, 
from a conftant and wearifome attention to the 
fentiments of public virtue, Addifon has in- 
troduced a love-affkir between the daughter of 
the Cenfor and a young Numidian prince, his 
ally. This fecondary plot, he imagined, en- 
livened the piece, and fpoke more immedi- 
ately to the heart, ' as exhibiting a fort of dd- 
meftic diftrefs, with the nature of which man- 
kind in general may be fuppofed to be ac- 
quainted. Experiments of this nature, tho* 
juftified by great examples, are dangerous ; 
for two plots can feldom be fo artfully inter- 
woven, as to produce but one intereft, but 
one paflion. Though this is a tafk in which 
perhaps this great critic has not fucceeded ; 
yet fuch is the tendency of this Play, the no- 
ble fentiments with which it abounds, the 
lpirit of liberty and patriotifm which it 
breathes, that it muft at alt times be a fuit* 
able entertainment for a free people, and a 

ftrong 
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ftrong proof of the good effe&s of theatrical 
exhibition*. No part of it can be ftigma- 
tifed with the name* of party or faftion : its 
intentitm is to excite a contempt of eafe and 
danger, nay even of death itfelf, in the caufe 
of our country * it means to infpire fpirit and 
magnanimity, to render difcord and divifion 
deteftable* 

Addifbn himfelf, than whom no writer en* 
deavourtd mote at corre&nefs, wrote his love- J 
plot for the general view, though at the &me 
time he feared it would be confidered as a de* 
viation from the antient models, and as a pa-* 
renthefis in the Play. However, he referred 
it to the judgment of Sir Samuel Garth, who 
politely remarked to him, thafr it would to 
teceived with applaufe for two reafons : Firft* 
Bccaufe it was conforming to the general prac- 
tice # o£ modern Drama ; and, fecondly, be* 
caufe it was a delicate compliment to the fair* 
iex. Sir Samuel's judgment has been con- 
firmed by the reception this epifode has al- 
ways met with, although Voltaire thinks it 
fpoils the Play. 

D The 
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The ingenious David Hume of Edinburgh 
has publifhed an effay, which he calls A Di£- 
fertation upon the fubje& of which we now 
treat ; but, inftead of purfuing the point, and 
communicating to us that pleafure and inftruc- 
tion which we might reafonably'hope for, he 
prefents us with an enquiry very apt here, viz. 
" into the caufe of that unaccountable plea- 
fure which the fpeftators of a well-wrote Tra- 
gedy receive from forrow, terror, anxiety, and 
other paffions which are in themfelves dis- 
agreeable and uneaiy." In this diflertation 
he follows the opinion of Fontenelle r who, 
in his Reflections fur la Poetique* obferves, that 
in regard to Tragedy, whatever dominion the 
fenfes and imagination may ufurp over reafon, 
there ftill lurks at the bottom a certain idea 
of falfehood in the whole of what we fee. 
This idea, tho* weak and difguifed, fuffices 
to diminifh the pain which we fuffer from the 
misfortunes of thofe whom we love ; to bring 
that affliction to fuch a pitch as reduces it to 
a pleafure. We weep for the misfortunes of 
a great man, to whom we are, no matter from 
what principle, attached, in the fame inftant 
we comfort Qurfelves with refle&ing, that it 
6 is 
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is nothing but a fiftion ; and it is precifely 
that mixture of fentiments wfiich compofes 
an agreeable forrow, and fupplies the tears 
that delight us. Lucretius has finely defcribed 
this fatisfa&ion ; and we (hall furnifh the Eng- 
lifh reader with his fenfe, as tranflated by 
Dryden. 

*£it pledJaHt fafely to heboid from jhori y 
¥be rolling Jhip, and bear the tempeft mat ; 
Not that another 9 s faints our delight ; 
But fains unfelt produce the pleafirig fight. 

To this it may be added, that the force of 
eloquence contributes very much to thofe fen- 
fations -, and that the impulfe which we feel 
of forrow, compaffion, indignation, &c. re- 
ceives a more forceable direction from the fen* 
timents of beauty. The latter, being the pre- 
dominant emotions, feize the whole mind, 
and convert the former into themfelves, or at 
leaft tin&ure them fo ftrongly as totally to 
alter their nature ; and the foul being at the. 
lame time roufed by palfion, and charmed by 
eloquence, feels on the whole a ftrong move- 
ment, which is altogether delightful. The 
force of imagination, the energy of expref- 
fion, the power of verification, and the charms 

D 2 of 
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of imitation, all naturally delight the mind ; 
and when to thefe are joined fome particular 
objeft that feizes on fome affe&ion, the plea- 
fure Hill rifes upon us by the cortverfion of 
this fubordinate movement into that which 
predominates. Thus the paffion that may be 
painful, when excited by a real objcft, de- 
rives a foftening, a melioration, from the finer 
arts, fo as to afford the higheft entertainment. 

In the rage of battle, or the blufteriag of 
a ftorm, all our thoughts recur to the prefer- 
vation of Self; and that concern which muft 
enfue from the apprehenfion of certain danger, 
occupies the whole foul ; but he wha undan- 
gtred and fafe fits near his Kttle cottage on the 
brow of an inacceffible mountain, and thence 
beholds the havoc that ambition makes, or 
from a rock that overhangs the ocean, fees 
the labouring vefiels contend with wind and 
waves, compaffion and pity for the fufFerers . 

warm his bofom, while, at the fame time, he I 

has naturally an impulfe of plcafure from 
comparing his prefent ftate with theirs, and 
finding it fo much fuperior. Of the fame 
nature is that fenfation of pleafure which we 
feel at a Tragedy. 

CHAP. 
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Of Comedy ; its end: of the Dejtgn of the Play 
of Every Man in bis Humour : of the diffe- 
rent fpecies of Comedy : of the Carelefs Huf- 
band; bow faulty ; and bow to be torrefied: 
Terence and Steel compared. 

COMEDY is an image of common life : 
its intention is to reform the public fol- 
lies or corred: the tafte, by throwing the viti- 
ated or abfurd manners of individuals into 
lights of ridicule and entertainment. Diyden 
fomewhere fays, 

Of all Dramatic Writing, Comic Wit* 
As 'tis tbe beft> fp 'tis mojl bard to bit. 

He who attempts it, ought to be well ac- 
quainted with mankind, the foibles of parti- 
culars, and the fprings that aftuate their dif- 
ferent paflions. Unlefs he alio has from na- 
ture, as weU as acquirement, a fund of wit 
and pleafantry that may not be eafily exhauft- 
£d, here he cannot hope to fucceed ; for his 
exhibition ought to carry with it that force of 
perfuafion, that the fpc&ator lhould be induced 

D 3 to 
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to imagine himfclf abfolutely in company 
with the perfonages, whofe femblance only is 
^before him ; and that the Theatre was the 
World, 

Comedy lofes much of its force, unlefs wc 
can compare the characters it prefents with 
its originals \ for they ought to be drawn from 
the groups that daily fall under tl^e obferva- 
tiqn of every one. Of thefe there ought to 
be a proper affemblage, ftill taking care not 
to tranfeend the bounds of reafon, truth, and 
probability. To this Menander owed his 
reputation in Greece : and Terence fucceeded 
at Rome, becaufe his converfation was Roman ; 
his ehara&ers fuch 3$ were dajly ften. in the 
ftreets of the miftrefs of the world. Terence 
did not, however, pleafe fo univerfally as 
. Plautus, though, by the politer and more ele- 
gant of his countrymen, he was preferred, 
becaufe the latter drew his images larger than 
the life, thereby making his impreflions 
deeper, fhewing ridicule and folly in a much 
ftronger light, yet not exceeding the bounds 
of probability, which ought to be the comic 
Poet's infallible and conftant guide. With- 
out probability all wears {he face of falfehood, 

and 
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and the performance fails of its intention, 
when the fruits appear to be entirely of ima- 
gination. When our errors are properly un- 
mafked, and the latent qualities of the foul 
explained to itfeff, by a happy conjunction of 
wit and humour, we cannot avoid acknow- 
ledging the refemblance, owning the juftnefe 
of the cenfure,, and embracing inftruftion fo 
pleafingly conveyed. 

A Comedy ought to have one main defign, 
that carries through it one or two cha- 
racters in a manner more confpicuous than 
the reft : and to compafs this defign, a chain 
of pleafing events fhould contribute, fo linked 
as to have the appearance of accidental intro- 
duction •, to wear nothing of force ; nothing 
(trained, nor feemingly artful. In Every Man 
in his Humour, for example, the main defign 
is to cure a wrong-headed hufband of a ridn 
culous, ill-grounded jealoufy ; we never lofe 
fight of the hufband and wife through the 
whole Play, until we find them made friends, 
and the hufband cured of his folly in the ca* 
taftrophe. 

Comedy may be divided into two fpecies, 
genteel, and low : the firft fpeaks the language 

D 4 of 
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of polite life, of which Cibber's Carelef* Efvjfn 
band is a very fine fpecirnen * and were it cur-* 
tailed of one fcene, which to me is vicious 
qpd indelicate, I fliould not fail to pronounce 
it not only the beft Comedy in the Engliflu 
but in any other language. There- is fcme-i 
thing too grofs in {hewing Sir Charles Eafy 
and Edging afleep in a bed-chamber; and 
though it furnifhes an incident that illuftrate$ 
the charafter of Lady Eafy, decency would 
forgive the exhibition. The managers of the 
Irifh Theatre, who have certainly a great deal 
of judgment, havejudicioufly introduced Lady 
Eafy as if feeing this fcene at a diftance, fo 
that they are not brought forward ; but Sir 
Charles enters with the handkerchief in his 
hand, and the reflections that are put into his 
mouth very naturally follow : the confufion of 
Edging is fufficiently fhewn in her running 
acrofs the Stage when the bell rings. Thus 
the plot is carried fmoothly on, and^he main 
bufinefs kept in view, without the leaft breach 
of decency, or the fmalleft indecorum. 

Low Comedy groups the meaner charafters 
of life ; it is more adapted to the populace, 
and rather diverts than inftrudb ; it excites 

fudden 
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fudden gufts ©f mirth, fhort-lived Laughtc* 
holding both bis fides ; while genteel Comedy 
moves a fettled finite of pleafure, that affe&a 
the mind like the beautiful ferenity of a furn- 
mer's morning. The xromic fcenes in Oroo- 
noko, the Grave-diggers in Hamlet, are fpe^ 
cimens of the former, that will always make 
us laugh, vnkfs we remember the place in 
which we find them ; and the obfeenity of 
Southern's exprefficm is particularly difguftful 
to a delicate ear. The latter is well difplayed 
in the dialogue between Indiana and Bevil * 
but the vulgar only laugh at fuch elegant de- 
portment; a paflion fo refined, is, in their 
opinion romantic, becaufe fuperior to their 
kkas, which cannot divide love from fenfu- 
ality : it is Caviar to the general ; and though 
k met with the applaufe (which the author 
wilhed for) of every poliihed mind, yet thefe 
being but a fmall minority, would not have 
b^en able to have preferved it from finking, 
had not Cibber happily infufed into it fome- 
thing to pleafe the oak-ftick critics above 
ftairs, who acknowledged their relations in 
Tom and Phillis •, and as the cackling of geefe 
faved the Capitol, fo did this merry couple 
preferve an excellent Play from damnation. 

Sir 
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Sir Richard Steele feems to me to haw been 
our Terence ; for Terence was the firft among 
the Romans who gave Comedy an exalted 
turn ; who fubftituted Simplicity, decency, 
and politenefs, in the room of mean buf- 
foonery, which he banifhed: he thus made 
entertainment really inftru&ive; and Caefar, 
who was as good a critic as he was an able 
warrior ; and, to ufe Dr. Black well's words, 
" a fine gentleman," certainly did not confider 
leifurely the genius and character of Terence, 
when he condemned him, as wanting comic 
Force, He here confounded Farce and Co- 
medy > for Terence certainly excelled in co- 
mic Writing, if Cicero'&4efinition of Comedy 
will hold good, " that it is the imitation of 
life, the mirror of manners, and the represen- 
tation of truth j" Imitatio vit* 3 fpeculum con- 
fuetudinis, imago veritatis* 

Sir Richard Steele, who was certainly the 
chafteft of our comic Writers, was refolved, 
in the Confcious Lovers, to give a pure fpe- 
cimen of genteel Comedy ; to raife an elegant 
and corredt edifice, wherein none of thofe 
irregular pilafters, which he called the dis- 
grace of the Drama, fhould be feen j no cha- 
racter 
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rafter beneath thofe of polite life. When he 
read this piece to the managers, they dozed 
over the perufal, and in the end unanimoufly 
condemned it, " as being too moral and ferious 
for an Englilh audience, and having in it not 
one laughing line." However, Mr. Cibbcr> 
who was a good judge of writing, as well as 
a great aftor, faw into all its beauties, and 
offered to enliven it with the characters of 
Tom and Phillis. Sir Richard's neceflities 
obliged him againft his judgment to accept 
of the propofal : he, with relu&ance, fub- 
fcribed to the corrupted tafte, which he hear- 
tily condemned. The fpirit with which Colley 
executed his part is well known ; and for fome 
of the mod pleafing fpeeches in the Play be- 
sides, we are indebted to his vaft fund of 
humour. Nor would this mafter-piece of our 
Terence have fucceeded, without the help of 
our Plautus. 

Cibber never fhewed more judgment than 
in his happily blending the characters of the 
Provoked Huiband ; or, A Journey to Lon- 
don •, a Play that will live as long as the 
Stage itfelf : yet here the humour of John 
Moody has generally a better effeft than the 

refined 
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refined diftrcffes, the polifhed deportment of 
Lord Townley ; and the reafon is plain, be- 
caufe the manners and language of Moody 
fall under the cognizance erf" every undcrftand*- 
ing* but few can relifli Lord Townley, ex- 
cept thofe who have had an habitual acquain- 
tance with polite life, joined to fome tafte. 
So that characters of low life are thrown into 
genteel Comedy to make it go down the 
better : the amufement palliates the instruc- 
tion ; gives force to the moral and the ferious. 

Matters in Painting meet with a fimilar 
fate ; the drolls of Hemfkirke, the caracatu- 
ras of Hogarth, will always give more plea - 
fure, than the ceiling of Whitehall, by Ru- 
bens ; the gallery at Hampton-Court, by 
Raphael. The Harlot's Progrefs, by Ho- 
garth, will be always univerfally liked, while 
his Afcenfion, in the cathedral of Briftol, and 
his Paul preaching at Athens, will ftrike only 
the difcerning few, who are acquainted with 
hiftory, manners, and life : the former difplays 
common fcenes, of which every man can 
judge, and all confequently confefs the power 
of the mafter, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Some of Congreve's char afters, whence taken \ 
of the defefts of the Sfanijh Drama -, , of the 
progrefs of Theatrical Entertainments among 
the Romans, both antient and modern \ of the 
Italian* Drama at this day 9 of the French 
Stage ; of the Englijh Comedy. 

tXTHETHER the defign of the Comic 
* * Poet be unitedly to inftrudl and enter- 
tain* or to entertain only, his figures fhould 
be fuch as can at firft be recognized ; every 
body will fubfcribe to the likenefs of Colonel 
Bluff and Sir Jofeph Wktol, while Captain 
Bobadil and Mafter Stephen, the originals 
from which they are drawn, fhall not give 
hear fo much fatisfa&ion, becaufe they have 
in them lefs of modern manners, confequently 
feem to have left pf nature ; for, tho* nature 
is always the fame, yet fhe often changes her 
drefs. To deviate from her, is to give an 
opening to cenfure ; and malice fhall call it de- 
tedtion, becaufe people form their ideas from 
what they fee daily pra&ifed, and think them- 
felves judges of Comedy, as upon this prac- 
tice it ought to be planned. Upon the cri- 
6 tical 
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tical compofition, few of them pretend to 
determine. 

Comedy is a ftrufture, the beauties and 
perfe&ions of each individual part of which 
falls under general cognizance, while, on the 
proportion and blending the whole, they can- 
not pretend to fit in judgment On the other 
hand, the charadters of Tragedy ate above 
the common difcernment, being affifted by 
elevation of ftile, boldnefs of metaphor, high- 
founding epithets, and perhaps dignity of per- 
fonagej fo that vulgar underftandings, hav- 
ing their ears charmed, and their eyes pleafed, 
reft contented without prefuming to cenfure 3 
as at a country fair the glare of the Mounte- 
bank's appearance, the flourifhes of his Ian* 
guage, and his large promifes, imprefs the 
peafants with a notion of the value and efficacy 
of his drugs, which are in themfelves really 
worth little. It does not feldom happen that 
the tragic potion is of the fame nature ; from 
the parade of the Theatre, it obtains the fem- 
blance of merit, of which it is in reality void. 

Comedy and Tragedy, each of them, pro- 
perly confidered, lead to the fame ufeful end -, 

that 
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that of inftru&ion, by different vehicles : one 
addrefles the affe&ions, roufes the paflions, 
and fpeaks to the heart with folemn and feri- 
ous leflbns j its alpe£t is fevere, its reproof 
tries us to the quick, and often " moft hor- 
ribly (to ufe a phrafe of Shakefpeare's) fliakes 
our difpofition : " the other approaches with 
an eafy familiarity, fits down with us, and, 
putting on our very charadters, fhews our fol- 
lies or miftakes.with fuch humour and ridi- 
cule, that we often acknowledge the repri- 
mand, and are corrected : like the jefters of 
old, it laughs us into regularity. 

The antieiit Comic Writers drew their fcenes 
from living manners ; they grouped a variety 
.of humours tlAt wete general, otherwife a 
Comic Chara&er is m not truly valuable-, be- 
came, unlefs it ftrikes every fpedtator, it can- 
not afford proper inftru&ion. A man of but 
mean talents may turn a particular charadfcer 
into ridicule, and expofe a perfon infinitely 
more valuable to fociety than himfelf •, but 
fropi the affections and abfurdities of many, 
to compile one Comic Chara&er that may be 
ufeful while it diverts, and, at the fame time, 
meet the approbation of corred judgment 

and 
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and refined tafte, is a tafk which none but & 
great, genius can fulfil. Ben Jonfon has 
been accufed of fhewing himfelf in this poor 
confined light by the Morofe of his Silent 
Woman, which he is fuppofed to have drawn 
from a perfon of his own acquaintance, who 
had this extravagant turn. Congreve, in a 
letter to Dennis* has defended him admirably* 
and proved, that the immortal Ben 

Exposed no Jingle fop, but laid the load 
More equally ; and fpread the folly broad. 

Buck. Efif. on Poetijr, 

Nor is this folely his virtue : our Comic Wri- 
ters in general paint from the diveriity of hu- 
mours every where prevailing* and in this 
they come nearer the antient Comedy than 
either the Spanifh, Italian, or French. 



The Spaniards will have it, that they draw 
the fources of their Comic Wit from life : but 

« 

they are miftaken ; they fee things only at a 
ihort "diftance, and imagine, that the little 
gallantries and intrigues of Madrid .and Se- 
ville are thofe of the world. This is the life 
from which they copy, and it is a life which 
every body elfc rnufLown peculiar to them- 

felves. 
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lelves. They are indeed fruitful in invention, 
and have a variety of incidents, which are 
very plcafing. The reafon is plain : a woman 
in Spain is kept as clofe as a mifer keeps gui- 
neas ; fo that the Poet is forced to form a 
thoufand contrivances to bring her to the arms 
of her gallant ; and, if he copies from what 
he knows to be daily pra&ifed among hii 
country people, he contrives that fome difap- 
pointment divides them even at the critical 
minute, until the cataftrophe, which is gene- 
rally wound up with the lovers being made 
happy. The Spanifh Comedy is neither over 
regular, nor entirely probable; becaufe the 
people retain a relifti of the African gallantry; 
of the extraordinary manners of the Moors, 
from whom they moftly deduce their original. 
Both fexes, in Spain, would think that paflion 
cool and indifferent, which was not accom- 
panied by fome of the extravagancies to be 
found in their old books of chivalry •, for it 
is but df late years they have been cured of 
thofe romantic notions, infpired by knight* 
errantry, and fo happily ridiculed, though 
not eradicated, by Cervantes \ nay, in the 
country of Spain, they are far, even at this 
day, from being exploded. 

E When 
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.i .When the Roman republic ws^jft its; folk 
nefe of glory, when conqueft v erery trhert 
graced Jber artns. Liberty and Yiitue wew 
concom#w*s of her baaaeas,, and the; workl 
pwmed her fevereigBty, her rough hoiftft ions 
Righted in Ti^gic Exhibitions, and their 
Theatrical Ekampfes were^fuoh, a* pkjifed 
thfeir fiereeiiefs ; and aufterity , while thejf 
ftrengtheged their natural inclination to war* 
by which they maintained their freedom,, their 
grandeur andfupejfiority. oyer mankind, Thefir 
Images of antient virtue grew put. of iavour 
with the people when the city funk into cart 
fuptfon: they gave way to Comedy, which 
was calculated to {often their already relaxed 
d^pofitioa i to amufe and indulge their vacanj 
hours. 

the tinje of die civilr wars : and even Caefer 
.became her vptary, ^nd wrote a Tragedy* 
Many of the greatefl: men in the ftate did 
the fame. However, fhe was foon dethroned 
by a fettled peace ; Auguftus became her 
mafter, and pleafure? of the moft foft an$ 
delightful nature were let loofe. upon her de- 
generating fbns, to ^prevent thpm frpm jeeiijg 
r ^ their 
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their ftate. They drank largely of intoxica- 
tion : et ruunt, lays Tacitus, in ftrvitium y 
u and rulh into bondage." The Comic Mufe 
now took Entire 'poffeflion of the Theatre, 
and Tragedy was now and then admitted to 
come forward •> but it was rarely, like a Ro- 
man, endued with the fpirit of his anceftors. 
Seneca wrote, in the reign. of Nero, thofe 
melancholy pieces which he has bequeathed 
us -, and they abound with horrors, fuch as 
the age inspired. 

Corruption became, about this time, as 
univerfal as in Britain before the days of Pitt, 
and ihamelefs Vice (hewed her gorgon head 
in the public ftreets without rebuke : it was 
now that Pantomime made her grotefque ap- 
pearance, and Tragedy and Comedy were 
forced to cede to unmeaning folly : the great 
were no longer excited to virtuous a&ions, or 
deterred from vicious ones, by the fublime 

• 

examples of Melpomene. Thalia was no more 
permitted, with her infinuating leffons, to cpr- 
reft licentioufnefs, to inftrudt the ignorant: 
diftorted gefticulations, indelicate attitudes, 
and poftures at which honefty wpuld blufh, 
took place of fenfe and wit ; the frequenter^ 

E a «f 
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of the Theatre no longer fought out rational 
amufements, but merely to divert, and indulge 
the vitiated imagination with figures of volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

The modern Italians aare warmed with the 
fame fun; they ftalk over the fame ground, 
that was poffeffed by the antient Romans j 
but they are ftrangers to their virtues* the 
traces of which are only to be found in hiftory : 
therefore they have fcatcely any Tragedy ; for 
they do not want to be excited to noble or 
arduous talks : their inclinations lead them to 
voluptuoufnefs and pleafure-, and the Plays 
they have now among them are calculated to 
no other end but' that of indulging this ener- 
. vate tendency : they are a ftrange mixture of 
^peaking and mummery, without any.inftruc- 
tion,' and with very litde meaning of which 
many of my readers muft have had a recent 
and convincing proof in the exhibitions of 
Burlettas, made, about three years fince, by 
the Giardino family, in the Hay-Market : the 
admirable aftion, indeed, of La Spiletta muft 
have mide a lading impreflioiv while no one 
that underftands Italian would chufe to retain 
a fyllable of the writing. The whole family had 

merit, 
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merit, confidered as Buffoons •, and the Italian 
Comedians are for the mod part little better. 
I -queftion whether the antient mimes excelled 
them in attitudes, poftures, agility, and gri- 
mace : they have a furprifing power of dis- 
torting the countenance, and perhaps nothing 
was ever more entertaining than the various 
faces made by La Spiletta and her father, 
crying, in one of thefe pieces. A fcene .of 
this fort mull move the vifible faculties of ? 
Stoic ; and their afting muft pleafe, while the 
fcntiment muft have a contrary effect They 
cannot be properly called Comedies, becaufe 
they have no regular plot : the fcenes are un- 
connefted, and they are void of chara&er or 
compofition. Nay, it often happens at Paris, 
that it is not much more than the impertinencies 
of a parcel of merry-andrews, who put their own 
nonfenfe into the mouth of the chara&er they 
affume ; even where the author fpeaks, it is fo 
much bombaft, fo much in the ftile of Hurlo* 
thrombo* that you muft be difgufted : and, 
with Bocalini's Lacedemonian, I would prefer 
the gallies rather than being confined (not 
with him to Guicciardini, but) to a conftant 
attendance on the Italian Comedy. Let it be 
obfcrved here, that, though I deliver my fen- 

£ 3 tinwnt* 
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timents freely upon the Italian Comedy, an4 
condemn it on the whole, yet I allow them 
are fome fine exceptions to my general tenet, 
(befides the Amyntor of Taffo, the Pajtorfid* 
of Guarini, &c.) wherein there is fpirit, hiH. 
mour, and fentiment ; and I am of opinion, 
that the pieces of Terence and Plautus were 
chaunted forth in the fame manner* as well a% 
the whole antient Comedy. , 

The French Comedy is more regular and 
more probable. In France, that ftrain of gal-* 
lantry that reigns in their Comedy, runs thro* 
their manners. Intrigue is a fciencc, and a 
man approaches a woman Hep by ftep: he 
gains ground by inches, like a general be- 
fieging a town. It is a refpe& which the 
women infift upon, becaufe their commerce 
with mankind, the freedom wherein their 
country's cuftom indulges them, permits them 
to pick and chufe ; and, in that cafe* they 
are only to be won by deference and affiduity. 
This is a vein to be found in all Molicre's Co- 
medies, intermixed with chara6ter$ of hurpour 
fc ftrongly painted, fuch excellent copies from 
the great book of life, that every body muft 
be (truck with the femblance, and applaud, 

His 
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Hit humorous characters arc neither French, 
SpanHh, nor Englifli : they are citizens of the 
Utorid, and their exadnefs muft be acknow- 
ledged by all nations. There is this common 
defeft in the French Comedy,, and I am afraid 
it extends to their Tragedy, that, exclufive 
of their chara&ers of humour, all the per- 
lbnages are French, be the fcene laid where 
it will. They fail in manners as well as 
iiefign, T^ut hot in fentiment and fancy : they 
are as civil upon the Stage as off it; but that 
civility tires an Engliihman, who wants fome- 
dung to roufe his ina&ive fluggifh difpofition, 
amd to keep him awake. This tedioufnefs is 
owing to their defeft of genius : they have 
not the fire requifite to animate, and it is 
right they fhould be civil, though infipid ; 
for if they cannot entirely pleafe, it is but juft 
they fhould hot offend. 

The French Comic Authors, fearful o£ 
ftretehing their talents too far, do not incline 
to raife your laughter to too great a pitch, 
but politely jog on in an eafy pace that lulls 
you to fleep*. Their characters are few : they 
have feldom an under-plot, and they content 
Aemfelves with carrying on only one defign : 

E 4 they 
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they copy the andents too clofcl^in adhering 
to rule and regularity, while we keep thofe 
noble originals too much q,t % ^iftance : this 
is owing rather to a want of tafte in pur au- 
diences, which, could we fupply, we fhpylcj 
putdo {he French ii> their own prpvince : but; 
we muft have various incidents, epifodes in- 
terwoven, more byfipefs carried pn tJw they 
can bear, and a variety of perforqiers. How* 
fever, it muft be granted, that, with all their, 
tafte, oyr authors excel them as much ih ge- 
nius as our foldiers do in courage. Shake* . 
Ipeare and Jonfon are as far beyond Corneille 
and Moliere, as Marlborough was beyond 
Tallard, Pitt fuperior to Lduvpis, , 

The Englilh Comedy in the hands of Con-* 
grreve, Cibber, and Vanbrugh, anfwers Arif- 
tode's definition of antient Comedy, " that it 
is an imitation of the anions of fubordinate 
chara&ers •," I mean, fubbrdinate in planners, 
not in quality ; its intention being to lafti the. 
commoneft vices •, to dete& the general prac- 
tices of the loofeft fort of livers, who, by a 
ridiculous delineation of themfelves, are to be 
laughed out of their faults and follies, while 
^ood people are, at their expence, warned #nd, 

entertained, 
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entertained* Thus we' fee blended in Co- 
medy pkafure and utility. To promote thefe 
ends, the Comic Poet is obliged to prefent* 
you with characters in which vice and folly are 
happily mixed •, and it would be unjuft to 
charge the defeds on which they are founded, 
either to the private fentiment or perfuafion of 
the writer. It may be imagined, with equal 
probability, that Hogarth himfelf fits for fyis 
caracaturas. 

In the part of Fondlewife, we have a fine 
image of the unnatural connexion between 
tottering old-age, and full-blooded, blooming 
youth ; and in the Old Batchelor, from whom 
the Play takes its title, we fee a battered de- 
bauchee, who is an utter foe to order and de- 
cency, ftruggling againft regularity ; yet we 
know that, . when Congreve wrote this Co- 
medy, he was not twenty years old. We have 
ftarted this hint only becaufe Collier has made 
ufe of it falfely and unfairly, the better to 
Jupport his attack upon the morality and vir- 
tuous ufe of the. Stage. This reverend piece 
of inflammatory zeal lays about him moft 
unmercifully ; he fcruples neither mifrepre- 
if ptation nor falfe trapfcription j and Congreve 

4 fufFers 
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faffers feverely under his hands, He* « whe* 
(in the opinion of all good judge*, at well as 
Voltaire) raifed the glory of Comedy to ar 
greater height than any Engliih writer before 
or fince his time. His Plays were few, but 
in their kind excellent : they abound with' 
chara&ers all fhadowed with delicacy: their 
language is every where that of men <WP 
faflbion, but their aftions are thofe of knaves ; 
a proof that he was perfc&ly well acquainted 
with human nature, and kept what we call 
polite company." 

Thofe who are, wejj acquainted with the 
work* of Dramatic Authors, will often find 
Coigreve liaving recourfe to his reading * but 
then he adopts or imitate* in Jo mafterly a 
manner, that whatever he touches he? turns* 
like Mkks> into gold. Hi* Sir Jofeph and f , 
Colonel Bluff are plainly oopics of JoafonY 
Bobadtl and Mafter Stephen; and thofe who 
will be at the pains to compare Fctulant, in^ 
the Way of the World, with Shafceipeare's: 
Ifantolph* wiilfoon ttace out the likeaefc* aod; 
mark the original \ yet J&s gendemaa ufed* 
todec&re he was not <9t>Hged to auty pnaced- 
ktg author for the i%Mt# hint of chm&zr* 

except 
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except to Mrs. Benn, from wbofe Belliardo, in 
The EmperOr of the Moon, he .oonfefied he 
drew his Forefight. Notwithftanding this de- 
claration, we can find him making free with 
Terence* from whofe Syrus, in the Self-Tor- 
mentor, he has copied his Malkwell, whom; 
through the whole piece, he has luckily em- 
ployed, and nobly fupported. Of the Play 
of the Double Dealer, in which this charafter 
1$ introduced, we may fofely fay, that none 
exceeds it in eafe, elegance, and fpirit of 
dialogue ; force, and variety of natural cha- 
racter : that for pjot, contrivance* and con* 
du£ ; for intrigue and cataftrophe, it is the 
/sale priuaps of all Dramatic Writing. We 
ihouW have mentioned wit, but that is not 
perhaps the immediate objoft of Comedy : 
as to exalt purity, the Comic Writers of 
Congreve's time were no way remarkable for 
paying it great deference. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of Farce. 

FARCE is founded on chimera and im- 
probability; the events are unnatural, 
the humour forced, and it is, in the opinion 
of Dryden, a compound of extravagancies, fit 
only to entertain fuch people as are judges of 
neither men nor manners : it appeals entirely 
to the fancy ; delights with oddity, and unex- 
pected turns : it has in one thing indeed the fame 
effed as Comedy, viz. it produces laughter •» 
but it is not a laughter founded upon reafqn* 
excited by the check given to folly, the re* 
proof to ignorance, or the lafh to corruption* 
Perhaps, if we enquire into the natural caufe 
of the pkafure we feel from Farce, we {hall 
find it to be the fame that leads women to 
feed on chalk, and make dirt-pies $ a vitiated 
appetite; but this is fo common, that he, 
who writes down to it, ftands a better chance 
of plcafing, than he whofe refined genius ex- 
cels in painting nature, and exhibiting pro- 
bability^ It is, however, a ipecies of the 
Drama very difficult to be carried into execu- 
tion \ great nicety being requifite to link im- 
probabilities 
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inabilities in fudh a manner, that they (hail 
not difguft. 

We have but very few petite pieces in our 
language that can be properly called Farces ; 
the m6ft remarkable are, Duke and No Duke, 
aild The Devil to Pay. The firft was origi- 
nally written under the tide of Trappolin, fup. 
pofed a Prince, by Sir Afton Cockain, a Der- 
byfhife knight, who lived in the days of wit 
and Charles the fecond, and borrowed the 
plot from Italy. Tate brought it on the Stage 
under the former name •, and it ftands a good 
chance of keeping its place upon any Theatre 
where Woodward plays, who is excellent in 
Trappolin ; and who has the art of cloathing 
this charafter (though iri itfelf improbable) 
with all the pofflHe appearances of truth aild 
reality. 

The fcene of Duke and No Duke is laid in 
Florence, and its environs * from whence it 
is fuppofed, that Trappolin, a notorious pimp, 
is banifhed by two noblemen, who have the 
management of public affairs, during the ab- 
fence of the Duke. A certain Magician'^ 
whom the Duke had diflodged, throws him- 

felf 
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felf in the way of Trappolin, whofe ridiculous 
fright is very laughable ; and wha is, by the 
power of the Conjurer, transformed into the 
likenefs of the abfent Duke, and bade to re- 
turn to the city, and take upon hita the reins 
of government. He does fo ; and, you may 
be fure, the abfurdity of his deportment 
caufes as much furprize as it does confufion; 
nor is the entertainment that it gives unfatif- 
fa&ory. The real Duke at length comes 
home, and fome comical incidents arife from 
his difference of difpofition : he meets with 
and collars the impoftor, who throws that duft 
in his eyes the Father Conjurer had given him, 
with orders to ufe it in time of extremity. It 
gives the Duke the appearance of Trappolin, 
and he is turned out of court. At length, 
however, the Conjurer relenting, makes his 
peace with the Duke ; reftores things to their 
original date ; Trappolin proroifes to live ho- 
neft with Fhmetta j and the Duke forgives 
him. 

I cannot fay that I ever faw this piece with- 
out being entertained ; yet, on reflection, it 
will appear to want, every kind of moral and 

probability r 
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probability. -However, tho* the plot is forcedj 
the humour is well adapted to die chara&ers, 
which arc not improperly fuftained, aor are 
the improbabilities badly linked. 

. The D^vil to Pay is too well kiiowa to re* 
quire any comment •, the plot is of a ftmikr 
mature with that of Duke and No Duke % rt 
has much left pkafantry in it * but die piactf 
is fupptied with eafy fongs and familiar tunes* 
Which ^re in every body's tno&tk. For my 
Own part, I would chufe to leave the Theatre 
imprefled by that gloomy pleafure which I feel 
from the fubllmtty of Shakefpeare, or the ten- 
dernefs of Otway ; and not to have it diflipated 
by Farce : yet it is perhaps a dtffipatipft ne* 
ceffary in this kingdom, where the tempera- 
ture of the air inclines to gloom and melan- 
choly ; a difpolition to which we alfo owe the 
fpeaking of comic Epilogues after Tragedies. 

We have indeed a fpecies of Drama, which* 
though it takes 'the place bf Farce, cannot 
properly be called fo, becaufe it anfwers all 
the ends of Comedy, commixing ufe with en- 
tertainment. Such is Garrick's fine piece of 
Lethe, Foote's Englifhman at Paris, and his 
. 3 Englilhman 
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Engliihman returned from Paris. This is a 
fort of writing of which our Rofcius gave the 
firft example, by prefenting us with fketches 
of abfurdity and ridiculous cjiarafters, finfeljr 
calculated to reform. His Lord Chalkftone, 
in particular, is a capital produ&ron, and we 
are only forry to have fo little of him : it is a 
charadfcer in itfelf alone fufficient to fupport a 
Comedy. Were this old letcher fhewn in more 
lights, he would entertain in all; would he 
not Ihine, were his fretfulnefs to be difplayed 
in difappointing him in amour ; in expofing 
him in intrigue; in giving him a daughter 
difobedient through his own means ? The 
author will excufe me for thefe hints, to whichr 
allow me to add another ; viz. That he would 
pleafe to confider our fcarcity of Comedy, and 
carry them into execution. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Opera % Theatrical Mufic j and Pantomime. 

ON E of our grfeateft Writers defines an 
Opera to be a poetical tale, reprefcnted 
upon the Stage by performers who firig, being 
affifted by Mufiod Instruments, Scenes, Ma- 
chines, &c. It is a fort of Dramatic Enter- 
tainment, which had its firft birth in Italy; 
either from the gleanings of the Greek and 
Roman Theatre, which had all thofe orna- 
ments, or brought from the Zambras, or royal 
feafts of Spain, in the time of the Moors ; the 
warlike part of which, fuch as tilting, running 
at the ring, being left out, and the Mufic, 
Dancing, and Scenery retained and conne&ed, 
the exhibition appeared to have fomething of 
the nature of this curious diverfion. It is of 
a pretty old Handing at the Italian courts, be- 
ing ufed for the celebration either of the birth 
or marriage of fome of the dukes or princes ; 
and the Paftor fido was compofed in honour 
of the nuptials of a duke of Savoy. . They 
are now indeed , become more general, and 
have been for fome time paft tolerated among 
us, or rather encouraged in fo princely a man* 

F ner, 
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ner, that common fenfe muft blufh at the 
review. 

There \Vas a time when we were remarkable 
for rational and ufeful diverfions, before that 
found afiumed the place of fenfe $ when we 
had 4 true relifti for the polite arts ; when we 
could enjoy and digtft the manly fenfe of 
Shakefpeare, the corredt drawing of Jonfon ; 
until our tafte was vitiated by a corruption of 
thefe exotics, that are unnatural to our climate, 
inconfiftent with our national genius. One 
would imagine we had loft that fblidity of 
thinking and judging of which we once boaftr 
ed ; which was the characteristic of the nation. 
This ftigma is owing to the exportation .of 
fome of our fools of rank and fortune, who 
are in a fituation confidqrable enough to give 
the original of a falhiom however abfurd or 
.ridiculous, on their return home ; when. they 
are fure to bring back with them nptfimg but 
the follies of the nation3 they have vifitecj* 
together with a fincere contempt for their 
country, and every thing of Britilh groisth, 

* 

. To corre<3: abufe, to ridicule abfurdity, dc- 

.te& fpllyj or, on the other hand, to prefent 

charadters 
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cfcarafters worthy being imitated, or to fire 
the bread with noble paflions, is the yery et 
fence of Theatrical Entertainments. If the 
Opera contributes t? any of thefe ends, I 
will admit of its utility •, but this will not, I 
believe, be maintained by even its moft zea- 
lous friends. 

Can any thing be more ridiculous or con- 
temptible, than to fee an effeminate treble- 
voiced fellow, whofe tones are unnatural, and 

• 

thofe acquired by committing a violence upon 
nature, pretend to perfonate an hero or a lover, 
without either majefty or fpirit ? It is impoflr* 
ble for an A&or to move his audience, unlefs 
he fe?ls ; and we know it is out of the power 
of thefe wretches to feel, becaufe they are 
made incapable. I muft own, that when I 
fee that Alexander, for whofe ambition the 
world was too fmall, the intrepid Cato, the 
gallant Caefar, or the mighty Xerxes, repre- 
fented by a fhadow of a man, my indignation 
is raifed : nay, what by a ftrengthful manly 
exhibition would have hurried our paflions 
like the waves under the influence of the teni- 
peftuous North, has, by this ftrange appear- 
ance, a contrary effett : inftead of fharing in 

F 2 the 
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tfte Iiappinefs or mifery of the grcateft per* 
fonages that ever lived, we are worked up tQ 
contempt, and our ears become paflively ad- 
/riiflive of founds th^t have no efFedt upon-our 



As we are generally fo complaifant to our* 
felves as to imagine the reafon^ble par^ of 
mankind fee things in the fame point of view 
that we do ? I am vain enough to think all 
pepple of real tafte look upon the Opera as 
I do, and feel a contempt for thofe pitiable 
individuals who could make up the fakry of 
a Farinelli fix thoufand pounds in one year ; 
find who think a penfion of fifteen hundred or 
$wo thoufand pounds, t>efides prefents, top 
little for a M ingotti, a Rjcciarelli, or a Mattei ; 
when a Gray ? an Armftrong, a Mafon, and 
ap Akenfide, fhall write with all the fire of 
Apollo, and the infpiration of Parnafius, with* 
out one of thofe lavifh favourites of fortune 
Ihewing either munificence or tafte enough to 
, honour themfelves with patronizing thofe oj> 
naments of Britain, nay of the world. 

Where the genius of a nation preferves its 
fublimity of chv^fter, infpires valour and libe- 
rality 
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rality, the Stage will maintain its firft influr 
ence, and promote the happinefs of fociety ; 
the fcene will glow with greatnefs, and reflect 
the fpirit of the auditors ; the happinefs re- 
writing from the practice of virtue, the mife-> 
ries arifing from a continuance in vice, will 
engage the attention, and fpeak to the heart 
through the ear, which will neither enjoy nor 
pardon the exhibition that is void of inftru&ion 
or animation : on the contrary, when a nation 
draws towards a period of glory, where vice 
infe&s every rank, and depravity makes dull- 
nefs impudent •, where the men difmifs fhame, 
the women forget modefty, the Stage will 
firft be touched with, and fink under the in- 
fection ; the Mufic will be loofe and enervate, 
the Theatre will be no more confidered as the 
fchool of wifdom, but both tragic and comic 
energy dwindle into lightnefs and buffoonery. 
This period Garrick has, with giant -force, 
repelled. 

As we receive no manner of advantage 
from Opera, the vaft fums that are required 
by, and granted to, thefe enervate performers, 
is truly to be lamented: their incomes are 
larger than thofe attending upon the firft 

F 3 officef 
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offices under the crown, executed by men of 
the firft quality. Thofe who have with ability 
and fortune ferved their country for twenty $r 
thirty years, think their labours well repaid if 
they can procure a commifiion, or a place of 
three or four hundred potinds a year for a Jon. 
An officer grown grey in her fervice, finking 
under age and fatigue, is fatisfied with half- 
pay, whilft a wretch who has talents only to 
do mifchief,- who enervates and weakens that 
roughnefs whereby we are charadfcerifed the 
braveft nation in Europe, fhall be better paid 
for his power of corrupting, than our nobleft 
or braveft fellows for their beft fervices. 

I muft confefs, indeed, that the drefles and 
decorations of the Opera charm me, the ma- 
chinery furprizes me, and I find the Mufic 
enrapturing •, the whole, taken together, has 
often the air of miracle, and, in fpite of all its 
defefts, delights me : but this delight is fhort- 
lived ; the mind begins to languifti for food, 
and the eyes and ears become wearied of the 
length of the entertainment. At firft, indeed, 
the unity of the concords, and variety of inftru- 
ments and voices, muft have their proper ef- 
fect : but their continuance palls upon the ear* 
• the 
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the fweeteft modulations aflume founds fa- 
tiguing and confufed ; and the frequency of 
tedious recitatives completes the diiguft. The 
foul, having attended long without being fen • 
fibly imprefled, gives way to trifling medita- 
tion ; and the time, "place, arid aftion are for- 
gotten, becaufe the fubjeft and verfes are ge- 
nerally very indifferent. 

If the mind be diflatisfied, it is in vain to 
attempt pleafing the eye or captivating the ear 5 
and a flimfy fubjedt poorly worked up, though 
fupported by pompous fcenery and grand 
drefs, is like a kitchen-maid, without figure 
or deportment, equipped with her nriftrefs*s 
deaths. I cannot help adding, that the per- 
petual finging hurts me ; and the abfurdity of 
managing the commoneft matters of life by 
way of fing-fong, is glaring. Who is there, 
in his right wits, that ever fung out his com- 
mands to his fervants ? or imparted, in that 
manner, a fecr ec to a friend ? Who can hear 
the deliberations of council managed by air 
and recitative ? or orders of battle fweetly 
warbled otit, and the fword and pike beat 
proper time ? Does not this deftroy the fem- 

F 4 blance 
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bhmc? of reality, and throw th<? entertainment 
into a light of ridicule ? Befides, we forget 
the hero or pcrfbnage that appears, and do 
homage to the jnufician* . It is abfolutely im- 
poffible for the ^imagination to reconcile itfelf 
to the fights of a hero or heroine^ breaking 
out, amidft the emotions, of the mofl; violent 
pafiion, into a melodious air : and I remem- 
ber to have feen an Italian Opera, . in which * 
woman, called away upon bufinefs that re- 
quired immediate attendance, ftaid firft to 
fing a fong. 

Dryden repiarks, that the multiplicity of 
monofyUables, and thofe too encumbered with 
confonants, which are to be found in the Eng- 
lifh language, renders it lefs fit for Mufic than 
the Italian ; the natural cadence of which is 
melodious, the common dialqgye perfedl reci-? 
tative, and much more harmonious than putch 
Poetry. The Italian feems as it were invented 
pyrpofely for Mufic and Versification, the 
yrords abounding with vowels, and almoft all, 
a few monofyllables excepted, terminating in 
diem. It has withall derived fo much copi-, 
pufnefs and eloquence from the Greek and 
Latin, in the compofition and formation of 
4 words 5 
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words ; it has paffed through luch a continued 
qourfe of refinement fince the days of Dante, 
who lived four hundred years ago, that if 
may now be juftly ftiled the molt learned, 
correct, and beautiful of all modern tongues, 

. It would be the greatcft infult to our tafte, 
and an injury to merit, as we are upon the 
fubjeft pf Italian Operas, not to take notice, 
that Italy now enjoys, in her Metaftafio, a 
genius that does her as much honour as Cor- 
neille does to France, or, almoft, as Shake- 
fpeare to England. To him we owe a variety 
of Operas, that prove him a glory to his coun- 
try j and we know not whether to give the 
preference to his judicious choice of fubje£t, 
the fubliiqjty of his language, the ftrength of 
his characters, the turn of his fentunents, the 
ufe he makes of and his power over the pat 
jQpns, the beauty of his images, the furprize 
of his incidents, or the mafterly manner in 
which his cataftrophes are brought about. 
Perhaps no man has ever been fa careful of 
conforming to the unities of time and action 
as Metaftafio ; nay, that of place he feldom 
violates : if he does, it appears to have been 
unavoidable, He neither enflaves himfelf t<p 

rhime 
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rhime nor to equal nieafurc. He rhrmes fome- 
times, and fcmetimes ufes a metre of feven 
and often of eight fylkbks. This liberty ear^ 
ries with it a peculiar beauty, becaufe it eaferf 
the ear of the fatigue that it mtrft always fof- 
fer from the monotony of rhime-, and gives 
life to the aftian, eafe and fpirit to the fenti- 
ment* and the Italian language, whether 
rhirtxed or not, boafts a cadence, and carrier 
with it a proper harmony, which is not at all 
ungrateful to an Engkfh ear. 

It muft be owned, that, were all die Itafiaa 
Operas fuch as his, they might prove an en-> 
tertainment to the moft refined uriderftanding, : 
provided one could be brought to overlook, 
the tranfa<5ting the cotnmonefl affairs with a 
fiddle and lute. l 

- With us, the encouragement given to Ope- 
ia$ has its birth rather in blind harmony than 
elegant tafte* for it is a queftion, whether 
nine out of ten (rf the fuhfcrfbers underftand 
either a word of Italian or a note in Mufic. ' 

From what I have premifed, * kt it not be 
imagined that I condemn mufical*. entertain- 
ments 
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fftents oft the Sfetge ; on die contrary, I think 
they add grate* and communicate new fife 
to the The&tfe* whet* properly introduced. 
Fbr example : Sacrifices* epithalamiums, and 
i&rgfes, wkh 1*liatever folates to the fervke of 
the gods, may tie fung, becaufe it is the prac- 
tice of all nations ; and it may be allowed to 
a lover, or to alleviate diftrefi* without im* 
propriety. The fcene in the fecond a& of 
Merope, wherein that unhappy mother is 
about to facrifke her own- fan, is beautifully 
enlivened with u* by the genius of Dr. Boyce's 
compofitktti. What prodigious talents haft 
not Artie (hewn in his Rofamond, hcs Comus, 
and his Alfred ! How happy has he been in 
exprefling every where the paflions ! what * . 
tendernefs is there in King Henry's long, 
• beginning 

Was ever nymph like Rofamond ? 

What {pint, what fire ih 

Rife glory, rife. 

What joy and feftivity in the revelry of Co- 
mus* followers ; how delightfully melancholy 
is the paftoral fong in that performance, or the 

Sweet valley, fay 9 &V. 

of 
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of Alfred. We have the example of the 
chafteft Stage in the world for the introduc- 
tion of Mufic ; I mean, the choruffes of the 
Greek Tragedians, and the approbation of 
Horace * authorities more than fufficient to 
juftify them, befides the animated variety they 
give to the fcene. In the compofitions in- 
tended for the Stage, the Poet and Mufician 
ought to aft entirely in concert ; the words 
(hould be adapted to the Mufic, and the Mu- 
fic to the words ; that is, it (hould be noble, 
lively, bold, furious, graceful, tender, or eve* 
plaintive, according to the exigence of the 
fituation * and of this Arne is always particu* 
Urly careful i nor does Dr« Boyce feem to be 
lefs exa&» 

I know not whether Handel's Oratorios fall 
under the denomination of a Theatrical En* 
tertainment* but as they are annually exhi- 
bited at a Theatre, it is but juft to obferve, 
that he is now allowed by all Europe to be the 
greateft Mufical Genius that ever lived : he 
has the art of finely adapting found to fenfe ; 
of fpeaking to the heart with as much com- 
mand as Timotheus : he at once touches the 
paffions i and the grandeur of his choruffes, 

the 
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the variety and number of inftruments and 

» » 

•voices to which he adapts them, are inimita- 
ble and aftonifhing. There is a grandeur in 
PurcePs Mufic that is elevating, and will al- 
ways pkafe : there is as much true genius ih 
die Mufic which he compofed for Macbeth, 
as in creating the Witches •, and his fong of 
BriUns ftriie home will immortalize him eter- 
nally, bccaufe in the mouth of every Englifti- 
man, and equally pleafing to the molt refined 
tafte, and die mod vulgar capacity. 

* • 

Before we difmifs you from this our firft 
part, we fhall fay a word or two concerning a 
fpecies of entertainment now in full poffefllon 
of the Stage, under the denomination of 
Pantomimes'; or, Harlequin Entertainments. 
Thefe are calculated merely to pleafe the eye, 
and fomedmes alfo the ear, when the Mufic 
accompanying the a&ion is good, and indeed 
it is feldorn bad. They rarely have a fetdeci 
plot, neither are their fcenes conneded. 

• ■ 

* Harlequin is generally fuppofed to be fome 

being under the power of eiichantment, in 

love with,- and beloved by, Colombine; but 

eroded ih all his defigns by Pantaloon her fa- 

'* ther, 
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ther, his man Parrot, and ths Squjr$ who 
.courts hen Harlequin's only wit confifts in 
.his activity, difplayed in efcaping from the*p 
cither by afiuming mother form, turning a 
bed-chamber into a garden, a tavern into a 
church, or hunting hi; p^rfuers with fpirits. 
After a number of purfui?s, croflmg«> turn- 
.ings, and transformations, fome god or fupc- 
rior being int^rpofes in favour of the enchanter 
Harlequin, make* him friends wjtji his pur - 
fuers, and gives Ijim Colombine for a wife. 

As thefc entertainments a£e of fuch a nature 
that they con vey no moral, and their exhibi- 
tion ferves onjy to dfface the i^pisflfan, h9W- 
cyer ufeful or instructive, that may have bcgn 
made upon the mind by an elegant Comedy 
or a fine Tragedy, every body,' who wiihfs * 
well to the Stage, would rejojee to fee them 
baniihed, they abound fo much with the ridi- 
culous and abfurd. . The Harlequin Enter- 
tainment was firft fet on foot by a Frencji 
A6tor, who gave his name to it. It confifted, 
according to Ins plan, of a certain union of 
incidents, in running through which be anfl 
his fellow-performers (.who v if X do not mif 
take, bequeathed their rejEpe&vp names, a? 

Pierrot, 
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$>femH:, Cplomfrne, &c* to their refpe<5tiv$ 
dwafterjs) <ppke a good deal extempore ; an4 
being none of thejn- without wit, their repar* 
tees pleafed the papulae, md theft diverfioyw 
came iata vogue*. 



~> *.** • . . .-1 . . * , . 



Weaverthe dancing^mifter, whofe chara&er 
is too well known to need iHxiftratioh, endea* 
voured to revive the nwnjigf taf the /antient 
mimes, which exprefled, by dumb-lhew and 
dancing, a variety of actions and paflions ; and 
to his various characters he gave the foreign 
names by which they are now diftinguiihecj. 
The firft of his repoefem^tioR^ wa$ made in 
1 716, under the title of The Loves of Mars 
and Venus, in which the fcenery was very fine, 
and the dancing juft and well executed. There 
certainly was more pleafure in feeing the cha- 
racters exprefs the paffions in dance, than in 
running about. As Mr. Dryden mentions, in 
one of his Prologues, good fenfe being ba- 
niflied for Harlequin, it jpnay be objected 
againft what I here advance, as if Panto- 
mimes were then kftotfai. To this I reply, 
that there was a fpeaking Harlequin brought 
into the Emperor of the Moon, a very ridicu- 
lous piece written by Mrs. Behn, and played 

£- in 
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in the year 1687, on account of its novelty* 
with great fuccefs, which mortified very much 
Dryden and his brother bards. Entertain- 
ments of this nature are fit only for weak 
minds, which cannot bear the imprelfions of 
refledion ; and the Managers are only excufa- 
ble in exhibiting them, inafirtuch as it is in- 
confident with honefty to advife them 

To be wife to empty hexes* 



END of the First Part* 
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PAH T tr. 

OF the ART <rf ACTING. 

CHAP- L 

Ailing defined ; genet of obfervaticw en the Art t 
the effential requifites for forming a complete 
Aftor, &c. 

ACTING is the moft perffeft of all the 
imitative Arts* as being made up of all 
that is beautiful in Poetry, Painting* and Ma- 
fic The Poet cab only prefent paribus <m*4 
thing* to the mental eye ; the Painter, witfr 
artfcd? Mending of light and {hade, mellows 
and ftfbehs them to the corporal 5 theMufi- 
dan modulates the different tones and infia&» 
oonar of the voice (or ihftruroent) to canvtj 
* varifety of paffions * but life and motion ard 
from the Ador: he unites all the 

G beauties 
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beauties of the Poet's fancy, the Painter's 
pencil, the Mufician's art; he graces then* 
With elocution, a£tion, and a proper, expifcf- 
(ion, as' well as impreffions of the various 
paflions neceffary to the charadter he aflumes. 
It is, I think, fomewhere faid by Ariftotle, 
that " there are pidures as capableof reclaim- 
ing men, as precepts of moral pfiilofophy :" 
the Player exhibits fuch pi<5tures, and has this 
fuperiority over other artifts, that he can vary 
his piece at pleafure, and be inftrudtively 
pleafing in a variety of lights and attitudes ; 
a perfe&ion peculiar only to himfelf. 

» • * 

The Aftor is the Poet's beft means of con- 
veying inftruftions to mankind : to anfwer this 
purpofe capitally, he fhould enjoy a largpe por- 
tion of the gifts of Nature ♦, viz. a penetrating 
wit, a clear underftanding, and a gobd memory \ 
with an articulate voice, ready utterance, a feel- 
ing heart, expreflive countenance, a ? genteel 
figure, and a piercing eye, which, at one gliance, 
can convey the inward motions of the foul tothe 
ebferving beholden Thefe are qualifications 
which he muft derive from nature ; but taper- 
fed thiemi he fhould haye not only a : tafte; of* 
but acompetent fkillin Poetry, P^intirig^ Mufic, 

and 
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and Oratory, that he may be enabled judici- 
oufly to fele£t whatever is graceful, in each, 
and transfufe it into his performance ; for ' 
" there is an affinity between all arts, and they 
are mutually afliftant.to each other*." To 
his polite tafte in the arts, he fhould alio add 
a knowledge of the leading manners and lan- 
guages of nations, whether antient or mo- 
dern s becaufe the Drama at different* times 
embraces them all, from the Artie to die An- 
tartic Pole ; and if a new charaftef falls in his 
way, with the forming which he is unac- 
quainted,, he ought to apply to hiitory for il- 
luftration *, becaufe his failing to imitate pro- 
perly the manners and deportment of that 
nation wherein the Poet has laid his fcene, or 
forgetting the quality of the character he re- 
prefehts, muft expofc him to the difguft of 
his auditors. " That the orator who moves 
moil, is he that is moft moved," is a!V obfer- 
vation of Quintiliari's, which may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to the A&or * for unlefs 
he himfelf be affe&ed with what he fays and 
does, he cannot hope to infpire the beholders 
with fympathefic feelings, or indeed with any 
paflion but that of contempt : nay* though 

# ClCBfcO. 
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he folly poflfeflfes every other requifitfe aetdffiw 
pKfhment, if he waft&this one, which is. alfd 
the gift of Nature a gift by no means m the 
* power of Art to beftow, he nraft not expedr to 
fircceed on the Stage-, for feeling h as it 
were the firft great fjpring upon which att the 
other mechanic motions depend. 

9 Tu not fufficieni to repeat a part \ 
With proper accent it muft reach the heart ; 
The A8or to the audience tnujl reveal ; 
He has the will and faculty to feel : 
Mov'd in himfelf alt others he confronts. 
Commands their thought s^-wd agitates theirfoulb* 

Aaron Hill, 

This feelirig of feafMfty which 1 am- »* 
commending, maft therefore havt a &rg# 
fhare in his compofitibn ; and feme particu&f 
ehara&ers alfe requite him- tt> be etfquilltdtyf 
benevolent and humane. There am s&atp 
diara&ers in which he will pall and be quite 
infipid, if thofe virtues- are- not! in hid nature ; 
for how can he give propriety tcM&afc of whittlfc 
he has no idea? A good undeflfctfufiftg W& 
always take nature* as a guide* confcious^thaC 
her's is the language 0$ the liekr V which ai| 
feel, though fo few can expcefe - 9 thofe who 

can* 
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C4ft 9 ar$ by fo doing fure of pleafing beyond 
the fimple power of tfre moft eloquent Ora- 
tor : for the A&pr penetrates the heart, while 
the Qratpfs tones die away upon the ear. 

The mind may be compared to a mufical 
inftrument, which fympathizes with all that is 
juft, harmonious, and beautiful, in the out- 
ward creation i thus it is delighted with the 
harmony of colours and founds, through the 
medium of the eye and ear, Thus where the 
Poet has painted the manners and paffions ?f 
mankind with a beautiful and juft propriety, 
we are raviflied with the ideal excellencies of 
his creation : but how is that rapture heigh- 
tened, when the judicious Aftqr, hitting the 
fame notes and accents of paflion, realizes 
them to the eye *nd ear i imprefles them on 
the understanding by paflionate look*, pleafing 
voice, and unaffefted a&ion ? 

To be pofieffed of every effential requifite 
of a good A&of, is but the happy portion of 
a few : if we examine the Hiftory of the Britifli 
Stage, we fhall find that England has not pro- 
duced above ten capital A&ors for tftefe laft 
fifty years j for Ailing is a fcience in which 

G 3 few 
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few fuccced, though many attempt it. Seve- 
ral have been either ftill-born, or mifcarried 
even in their firft eflay : few have attained 
even a mediocrity of merit, and few indeed, 
very few, h^Ve reached excellency; fo very 
difficult is this fcience •, fuch a fund does it 
require of natural and acquired abilities. 

All are convinced that a univerfal genius is 
as rarely to be met with as a Shakefpeare in 
Poetry, or that beft difplayer of his beauties Mr. 
Garrick. The great diverfity of chara&ers in 
the Drama, require a fuitable aptitude of ge- 
nius and difpofition for their happy execution. 
A man may be a moft excellent Mathemati- 

cian, and not a Newton ; a fine Poet, and not 

^ . . . > . • • 

a Shakefpeare ; a good Aftor, and not a Gar- 

• * 

rick. He only can be faid to be moft perfedt 
in this art, who can execute it with eafe, and 
to whom the tranfition is natural ; for in Act- 
ing, fome may excel in Comedy, fome in Tra- 
gedy j as in Painting, fome are better in ftill- 
life than in aftion ; in Philofophy, fome Logic, 
others in Metaphyfics. 

This will be moft clearly illuftrated, if we 

* * * ■ 

look abroad into the world, and obferve that 

Provident 
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Providence has allotted to each man a diftinft 
genius, and propenfity to one particular ftudy 
or employment more than to another. There 
is alio a certain peculiar caft of humour and 
leading paflion more ftrongly predominant in 
one than another. The general defigns of 
Providence are thus promoted by the different 
humours and purfuits of individuals. 

Again < Ax$ js divide4 and fubdivided into 
a multitude of lefler branches : more fublime 
geniufies foar to the nobler parts of it, infe- 
rior ones reach the meaner ; yet all are excel- 
lent and ufeful in their kind and ftation, and 
each will certainly difpky a greater accuracy, 
polifh, and perfe&ion, by applying his genius 
to that part only Nature has apparendy allotted 
for him. 

» 

This diverfity of genius is wifely contrived 
to make the union of fociety jtiore firm, and 
lafting, and that we might be more generally 
ufeful to each other. 

Hence it will follow, that, as there is the 
utmoft variety of characters in the theatric, 
jill which are fuppofed to be copies of the real 

G 4 world, 
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world, fo rifo it is requifite that an After 
frould poflefs the correfpondent parts. Pcjv 
fcnal and mental rrtanners'fhould be ftri&ly 
Attended to, that he may reduce ^ the part he 
aflumes to our ideas of reality ; and by cgftftdiy 
confuking the natural extent and propenfity «£ 
fcis own particular genius, fecure a juft ap* 
plaufe in low characters, rather than forfeit all 
by ambitioufly grafping at what is out of the 
limits of his abilities. 

The juftnefs of this remark is obvious ; and 
if it was more particularly attended to on the 
Stage, it might then be caHed a copy of the 
great world with much more propriety,and many 
of its defers would be much fooner remedied. 
It is the fame in other arts : Raphael excelled 
in defign, yet was not fo happy in colouring as 
Titian ; Kneller's excellency lay in Portraits, 
but he was not ft) happy in Landfldps or Still- 
life. It is feldoip we meet with a Mufician 
who can perform equally weH on all inftru- 
ments : the moft celebrated matters have con- 
fined their pra&ice to a fingle fpecies of their 
refpective fcience ; and how rare, if any, ate 
the inftahecs we meet with on the Stage, a£ 
thofe who have this Protaean excellency of 

varying 
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varying their cJiara&er to every thing at plti- 
lure. 

Here it may be proper to remark how wide 
die difference is between the man of read ge- 
nius, and him whofb entire merit de p ends on 
the acquifitions of art : the one k never fatif- 
fied with the prescriptions of others, but is 
perpetually exploring new path* to pcrifcdiofi ; 
while the other, wanting ifieas of hip own, 
mull dejrive them frojj& the man of genius, 
and dares fcqt pnefyme to tread out of the o^d 
beaten track of example, An A&or, who 
derives his excellency from nature, will always 
perform with fpirtt and eafe what his moft la- 
borious imitators can do but pairrfuDy, and 
confequendy^ indifferently. It has been a fre- 
quent complaint, that many Aftors, at their 
firft fetting out, endeavour to imitate the par- 
ticular manner of excellent performers in the 
parts they moft excel in \ but for want of equal 
abilities or difcernment, they fell fliort of the 
ftriking grace and beauty of their original, 
and convert the minute defefts and common 
flips of humanity into thf moft glaring ab- 
furdities. This i9 as much a proof of their 
yanitjr as of their want of merit. Thus, in 

Painting 
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Fainting and Poetry, the beft copiers of 
Raphael, Rubens, Angelo, &c difcover a har$ 
and laboured ftiffnefs in their pieces, which 
demonftrates their inferiority; and the higheft 
colouring of ftile in Spencer, Shakeipeare, and 
Milton's imitators, falls infinitely fhort of their 
original. The reafon is obvious -, that which 
was the genuine effedt of nature and unlimited 
genius in one, is only a mean imitation in the 
other ; for though a juftnefs pf proportion and 
fimiiarity of ftile may poffibly be preferved, 
yet ftill the freedom and grace peculiar to an 
original is wanting. 

But where this rare genius appears, whofe 
rich donations from nature ait afterwards ma- 
tured by ftudy and practice, his merit will 
not only be intitled to, but command a gene- 
ral applaufe from the public ; and which is 
yet more, it will compel from every one that 
heart -felt, calm approbation of the judicious, 
which is always paid to fuch uncommon ex- 
cellence. 



CHAP. 
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How an ASlor ought to form him/elf - 9 the meant 
by which he may arrive at excellence. 

AS the diamond, however intrinfically va- 
luable, requires the utmoft (kill and 
labour of the artift to unveil its luftre to the 
curious eye ; fo neither does genius form a 
complete Ador, nor yet can the chara&er be 
attained without one: 'tis ftudy and pradtice 
muft improve that genius to fuch an accuracy 
and perfeftion as will Hand the examination of 
the moft judicious critic and impartial judge. 

His firft care will be to' ftudy his fubjeft 
and charafter urtiverfally, and enter into all 

i 

the fpirit and variety which it admits of and 
requires : but it is not enough that he fhould 
ftudy and underftand his own part perfectly 
well ; he muft alfo be intimately acquainted 
with all the correipondent charafters, elfe he 
cannot do juftice to the part he aflymes. 
Neither is it enough that he fhould be abfo- 
lutely perfedt in it : a good memory is one of 
the fmalleft, though moft neceflary of his 
qualifications j and to fail in this particular, 

fhews 
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fhews the greateft weakness and^ negligence, 
and is one of the higheft affronts that can be 
offered to his audience. 

To do juftice to his charafter, he muft not 
-paly ftrongly Imprefs it on his own mind, but 
make a temporary renunciation of himfelf and 
aft his connexions in common life, and for a 
few hours' confign all his private joys and griefs 
to oblivion $ forget, if poflible, his own iden- 
tity; How difficult, and yet how requifite 
the talk I He muft put on the chara&er with 
the habit, and affume the air, look, language, 
«n4 ft&ion of the perfon he reprefents, till his 
imagination, quite abforpt in the extenfive 
idea, influences his whole frame ; is vifible in 
every glance of the eye, every air of his counte- 
nance. Thus all his powers will fometimes 
fwell with the moft violent tranlports of rage, 
and ag^in difibive away by an infenfible gra- 
dation into the moft placid calm and ferenity. 
This is not fo much a&ing as being an origi- 
nal j and (he A&or who has attained this hjis 
reached the fummit of his art. 

The objeds of his ftudy are the various paf- 
fions and manners of mankind, M Nature/* 
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& Cktro obferve*, " has tffligned to each paf- 
fion and fenfeiment its peculiar air of counts 
aance and gefiure." He will be particularly 
careful in marking alt their different appear-* 
ance*, as they are legible in the ctanteterioer 
Thus, when rage inflames the itiind, the tye 
fcrncfics, and the whole frame b agitated; 
Where joy and fktfsfedtkrti reign, a ddightfol 
cairn and ferenky brightetts in the counte- 
nance ; but how languid and depref&d is it 
labouring tinder grief and , r dtfappointmeAt j 
And what a fcouling malignity glanced in the 
eye, where envy and )ealorafy^pi*dominatc \ ' 

AH thefe and many mcire he can learn in 
idle book of Nature, wftiefc conftantfy lies opett 
for his ftudy and pcrufel. Art and learning 
offer him ail the help in their power ; precept 
and example are ever before Mm ; and he ntuft 
want either genhis or application, or both, if 
he does not excel in fome degree. 

When he uncterftands thefe different ap- 
pearances thorotighfy, he wiH alfo carefully 
note their different changes and tranfitions 
from one to another. This requires the ut- 
ttioft pains and difcernment, and not many 

5 hitherto 
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hitherto have attained it. If he has ftrong 
ideas, and only watches the daily occurrences 
of life, he may, on many occafions, carry off 
a favourite look, paffion, or attitude, and in* 
fert them in the character he would reprefent, 
in the fame manner as the inimitable Hogarth 
can occafionally take the out-lines' of a face fit 
for his purpofe in his pocket-book. We have a 
droll example of this in Congreve : when he 
was about writing his Comedy of Love for 
Love, he lodged in difguife for three weeks 
among the failors at Wapping, that, by a clofer 
obfervation of their manners, he might enli- 
ven his charadter of Ben, Something not 
unlike this we are told of Sir Richard Steele, 
who, to learn the charadters of low-life, gave 
a general feaft to the beggars of Edinburgh ; 
and obferved, when it was over, that he had 
laid in a fund of low humour fufficient for a 
Comedy. And Lord Orrery remarks of Dr. 
Swift, that he delighted in fcenes of low life j 
and, in his journies to England, chofe to con- 
verfe with waggoners, oftlers, &c. Le Brun 
would not have been fo fuccefsful in the deli- 
neation of the paflions, had it not been his 
common pra&ice to obferve the workings of 
paffion, even in a common quarrel in the ftreet. 

The 
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The A&br, as well as the Poet and Painter* 
will converfe with Nature in every drefs. Job- 
ion on the Stage may fometimes converfe with 
a real cobler, if it was only to learn the ufe 
of the ftirrup and pincers : even Apelles fub- 
mitted to the correftion of a connoifleur in this 
fcience ; for, though he might be able to give 
a general idea of his figure, yet, with all its 
excellence, it was not to be fuppofed he could 
exprefs, with fufficient precifion* aU thofe little 
particularities which are inclufive in his art. « 

» 

• Hiftory and Hiftorical Paintings will be the 
next branch of his ftudy. Thefe can furnifh' 
him with the general charadfcer, defcription,. 
and drefs of the hero or perfohage he is to 
reprefeht, and the manners of the age, &c. 
* from all ^hich he may judicioufly feledt ibrae 
circumftantial likenefs or particularity allufive 
to the known ftory, which will give a greater 
air of probability and truth to his performance. 

Thus, if he confines his ftudies to Nature 
in general, and to the paflions and manners 
of mankind in particular, he will be always 
certain of preferving a clofe likenefs, and never 
run the hazard of (training himfelf beyond 

probability 
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probabiBty and truth, which may juftly be 
terinfcd Fainting beyond the Life > nor run 
Wto thofe unnatural iaHies which will ever- 
more lfender him offenfive to his audience* 
who Cfttioot fail of defpifing him, for thofe 
unmeaning rants,, whkh they never can find 
ta conrfpond wkh their own feeling. 

» 

The advantages he will have in ftudying. 
Nature, albnlf are fdtf-evidertt * hereby he will 
have an opportunity 6f kit ratigcing more na* 
tural and lively touches, than he whofe oppo- 
ftte poverty of genius deviates from propor- 
tion and truth ;* and I need not add, that it 
is far more noble to ftrifce out a new original 
beauty of our aim, than ta be the clofeil 
c&pier of any other, however" excellent m hi» 
taof ; because at beft he i* oaiy % Pauw*% 
wfatt copies ftom: the lame origirfaL 
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flow he ought to deport bimfelf with regard to 

* * * 

, the war Id j his mafiers^ his brethren, and bis , 

• choice of char offers*, 

IT J HEN the Player has difcotfered where 

• f ? the ftrength of his genius lies, and 
applies himfelf to that fet of chara&ers which 

*are conformable to it j whea alfo.he has laid 
in a fufficient flock of reading and obfervation, 
he may be then faid to be only properly pre*- 
pared for his bufinefs; a long and arduous 

v praftice afterwards being neceffary to reduce 
his natural and acquired abilities into perfec* 
tion, and to ripen them for execution! 

I would recdmmend it* in the firflf pkee, as 
- a ufeful piece of prudence to the young Adcof , 

• when he enters oil the Stage* to reftrain his 
ambition by a modeft diffidence, and ftt out 

. in thofe charafters which 7 he can perform with 
. eafe and freedom, that he may rife in the ap- 
-. probation and efteem of his audience by urv- 
. folding his excellencies by degrees j for thus 
will he fecure his prefent and future reputation* 

H It 
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It is the misfortune of young performer* 
fbmetimes to attempt capital chara&ers wherein 
great Players only have fucccfeddd, arid even 
thofe by a long and fevere application ; thefe, 
though they perform with a tolerable medi- 
ocrity, yet permit of a companion being made 
greatly to their difadvantege fi*orn the app*- 
rent inferiority they difcover* and they arc 
thereby prevented and difcouraged from all 
future progrefs* It is ufual for them to, per- 
form fuch parts for their own benefits i and 
though at other times they would not be en- 
dured in them, they think, as the audience 
are their friends* they mull bear with their 
infirmities. Painful talk! But when they are 
habituated a while to the Stage, and got rid of 
that aukward ftiffnefs and uneafy timidity, 
tvhich all experience more or lefs at firft, and 
which is as painful to the audience as them- 
felves, they may then, with greater confidence 
of fuccefs, rife by degrees to all the grand 
characters their talents are adapted to* and 
not rifk their future fame, by making an indif- 
ferent appearance in a capital chara&er for 
once, and ever after to appear in a mean and 
tnconfiderabk light. 

Let 
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iLet it be obferved farther^ that th# excel* 
Wee erf* parts does ftot cOftfift in their length, 
though k is the mbfortqae $f many performers 
to think they do ; and fp they have a gregt 
deal to repeat, they do not care what it is, or 
bow they do it. Ept&etus has very judicioufly 
obferved, that 4i it is not to be confidered 
among the A&ors who is Prince or who is 
Beggar* but *rho adfc Prince or Beggar beft." 
Many instances might be brought where 
fcnie of the molt capital performers have 
Jhewn uncommon excellence even in tht 
dorteft chara&ers : thofe who have Teen 
Mr. Garrick in the Sick King in Henry the 
Fourth, Lufighan in Zara, &c. will be con- 
vinced of the truth of this* Doggetj one of 
the beft Comedians of his time, ufed to per* 
form one of the Witches in Macbeth, arid 
Tom Thimbie in the Rehearfal, when in the 
very zenith of his reputation. Norris was fo 
excellent in Dicky in the Conftant Couple, 
that he was ever after Called Jubilee Dicky i 
in the year 1 7 1 1, wheri the Rehearfal was per- 
formed at Dj-ury-Lane, we firid his name in 
the caft of that Play for the part of Hey, ho ! 
where there are not above two lines ; and I 
have been told by a gentleman who remembers 

H a to 
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to have feen him in that part, that he awayS 

* received vaft applaufe. PoweU, who was a 

* rtioft excellent Aftor, and noted for his per- 
formance of Lear, (Edipus, &o performed 
Prince Prettyman ; Booth played Aquilius in 
Mithridates, and Clermont in the Double Gal- 

* lant ; Colley Gibber ftuck to the Chaplain in 
the Orphan, the Mad Englifhman in the Pil- 
grim, and Gibbet in the Stratagem, which 
characters are now given to performers of the 
lowed clafs. We have feen Woodward, ki 
his higheft favour with the town, play a Sol- 
dier bringing a meflage in the Rehearfal, and 

'* Theophilus Cibber the Gendeman-ufher in 

Lear. 

» 

It will always give additional pleafure to the 
, public, ■ when performers of fuch eftablifhed 
: reputation thus defcend from themfelves on 
t fome occafions, and bring a few of thefe infe- 
rior chara&ers into repute by their perform- 
ance, as they are generally pafled over now 
without much notice ; fo much attention is 
paid to one or two leading characters in a 
Play : or if performers of fmaller abilities would 
attach themfelves to fuch only, and feek to 
rife no higher than their talents will permit, 

thea 
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then we fhould be certain of feeing truth and 
nature more exa&ly copied upon the Theatre. 

However capricious or fantaftic fome are 
pleafed to think of the public tafte, yet true 
merit will always beget itfelf admirers, and 
the fmalleft degree of it will meet with its due 
portion of applaufe ; though all are not judges 
alike, yet what fprings from truth and nature 
will be univerfally pleafing. But it is the mif- 
fortune of fome who are too incorrigibly vain* 
to be above fubmitting to a reproof or admo- 
nition ; to hug themfelves in their, infuffici- 
ency, and cenfure that audience for a depra- 
vity of tafte, which has overlooked thofe per- 
fections they never poffefled, except in their 
own mind. There is a gentleman of this kind 
in one of our Theatres, who, when he was 
rewarded fome time ago with the public con- 
tempt, on his coming off the Stage, comforted 
himfelf with this reflexion •, " that he could 
not condemn himfelf for his performance, as 
his audience had no real tafte to diftinguifl^ 
the merit of it.," 

The Aftor who means' to excel, muft be 
poflefled of an invincible diligence and appli- 
cation to bring his excellencies into full view : 

H 3 he 
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he muft alfo have a mind ever open to cock 
vkftion and improvement v nor Ihouid he be 
fo opinionated of his judgment as not fome-, 

times to admit the corrections of a candid 

.... 

friend, whom he knows to be fkflled in the 
graces of his profeflion. Hortenfius was, 
viewed in this light by Rofcius and. by ^Efopus, 
Thefe great Aftors conftantly attended his 
pleadings, that they tnight copy upon the 
Stage as many of the graces of his action and 
^locution as were compatible with their dif- 
ferent characters. The like is obferved of 

v ... x 

Cicero, who conftantly acquired new improve- 
ments from the obfetvations and correftion of 
his intimate friend Rofcius. Demofthenes. 
though he met with fuch ill fuccefs at his firffc 
letting out as an orator, yet, by invincible. 
Application, became the admiration of his age, 
for the life and energy of his aftion, and thd 
unaffedted dignity of his eloquence. Nature 
was unkind to him in a voice, and he was 
unikilled in action •, and the ill fuccefs of his 
firft public attempt would have difcouraged a 
man of lefs refolution from any future one ; 
but he perfevered, and was fuccefsful. It is 
faid of him, that he regulated his action ber 
fore a mirror, and his utterance by the remarks 
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of that { Player who was witnefs to the ill fuo 

cefs of his firft. oration. Though I do not 

yfevy much admire the firft of thefe cxpedi- ; 

ents, yet it ferves to ihew the induftry of the 

Orator, and is a .ufdful hint to the Aftor to 

embrace every afiiftance and opportunity in 

his power. An example of the like kyid 

might .be produced from one of the greateft 

ornaments of the Theatre in the laft age, who, 

on his iirft entrance on the Stage, laid it down 

as an invariable rule to ftudy fix hours a day 

for three years, beiides difcharging the ufual 

ljufinefs of the Theatre. This refoiution he 

has been often heard to fay, he kept without 

tfc£ leaft intermiffion ; and the confequence 

W$Sj his becoming one of jthp moft capital 

A&ors of ;his time : for it is a certain truth, 

that diligence and application will not only 

improve a real genius into abfolute perfedhon, 

but alfo brightens the moft imperfeft natural 

abilities into fame degree of excellence. 

Where a man has genius, if he is endowed 
with induftry fufficient to improve it, it will 
fhine out with admired luftre, even in fpite of 
natural defe&s. The genius of Demofthenes 
led him to the pra&ice .of oratory j an art in 

H 4 which, 
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which, before he could excel, he had threes 
impediments to triumph 'over. The firft was 
a thicknefs and hurry in fpeech, which he cured 
by fpeaking with a pebble in his mouth * the 
fccond a fhortnefs of breath, which he con-, 
quered by clambering daily up a fteep hill ;• 
and the third was a weak {hrill voice, which 
he ftrengthened by 'declaiming upon the rocks 
near the fea-fide, where the waters roared 
round him like heaven's thunder. I have feen 
an Adtor whofe talents were fine, with a figure; 
pather mean than recommendatory, ftep the 
Stage with real majefty, fupport dignity > and 
infufe awe, while another whofe perfon wa& 
tall, and finely formed, has rather looked like 
a peafant than a prince : he has poked his 
head forward, as if he had a mind to dart it> 
into the lady*s face to whom he was fuppofedr 
to make love ; his figure has been ungainly, 
his motions aukward, and his whole deport- 
ment rather like Prim Stiff, the mercer on 
Ludgate-Hill, than Hamlet the Dane, or the 
Wild Harry who fliook the throne of France, 
and gave univerfal formidability to the name 
of Britain. 

^ CHAP, 
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C H A- P. IV. 

Of Pqffion and Elocution : bow to manage and 
preferve the Voice : Aaron Hill on ihisfubjeSi. 

i 
\ 

A Poet, in the enthufiafm of his writing, 
very rarely thinks of the particular tone 
of Voice and mode of A6tion belonging to 
each fpeech of his charadter : he thinks it fuf- 
ficient if he animates it with a proper infufion 
of Paffion and ftrength of fentiment, or to 
enliven it with wit and humour ; and leaves 
it to -the judgment and tafte of the Aftor, to 
give his conceptions their full force by a fuita- 
ble conformity of each. Now there are fome 
paflages where the paflidns are fo plainly 
pointed out, that he muft have a very dull 
genius indeed who cannot at firft: fight difcern 
where the propriety ought to lie. For in- 
ftance, take a few of the following fpeeches : 

In the fourth Scene qf the firft A6t of 
Henry the Sixth, Part II. where Duke Hum- 
phry and his wife afp difcourfing, {he begins 
\ hus : 

Why droops my lard, like over -ripened corn • 
Hanging the bead with Cem' plenteous load? 
6 Why 
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Why doth the great Duke Humphry knit bis brows % 
As frowning at the favours of the world ! 
Why are thine jeyes fixt to the fallen earth 9 
Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight? 
What feeft thou there? 

And in Othello, where Defdemona fays to 
Jam, 

Jttas ! why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 
Some bloody pajfton Jhakes your very frame. 

And Lenox in Macbeth, 

What bafte looks thro 9 his eyes ! 

Sofhould be look that feems to fpeak things fir ange^ 

Many other inftances might be given; but 
thefe are fufficient to (hew where the Aftion, 
&c. are implied and pointed out in the very 
flefcription. 

, One of the moft beautifulfigures in Poetry* 
is where the verfe paints the very thing it de- 
fcribes : but what avails the Poet's excellency 
in this particular, if the A&or, for want of a 
juft difcernment, or from an infipkl languor 
of fpirit, lofes one of his chief beauties, and 
cannot make the found of his voice an echo 
to the Poet's fenfe I 

Now, 
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Now, in comic characters the tone of voice, 

1 

£nd aftion proper t?o each, is vifible almoft at 
firft iight ; and this may be the reafon why 
more fucceed in comic than tragic charafters : 
for as affl men are not born heroes, fo all are 
not born Tragedians ; nor have that dignity 
of foul, or tendernefs of affeftion, which U 
fo eflential to a tragic hero 5 but all are natu- 
rally judges of humour in fome fliape, and 
can much fooner difcern an impropriety in one 
fhan in the other. 

« 

Fownetdy a turgid vociferation or effeminate 
whine, accompanied with the mod outrage- 
ous and unnatural rants, were miftaken for 
•the beft difplay of the heroic and tender paf- 
fions-, but as the eflablifhed maxim of our 
modern Stage is always to keep Nature in 
view, a great part of this vicious aftion and 
utterance has been defervedly exploded ; and • 
I believe that, for this reafon, Afting is in 
far greater perfection than ever it was in the 
4ays of our forefathers. As Shakefpeare's 
writings are the very language of Nature, it 
is probable, that, while he continued an Aftor, 
he fuited his voice and aftion to it 1 and as we 
]^now he did not care to have " a paflion torn 

to 
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to tatters," by this madnefs of gefture and 
voice, we may juftly infer, that his judicious 
regulation of both was not relifhed by the 
vitiated tafte of the audience of his days, and 
that he was cenfured as a bad Aftor unde- 
fcrvedly * . 

It has been the opinion of an eminent wri- 
ter, " that if a Player enters thoroughly into 
the nature and circumftances of his part, a 
proper adion will neceflarily follow -" but, if 
this affertion be true, there will then be no 
neceflity of ftudy or previous preparation, and 
genius, unafftfted by art, is alone fufficient.; 
but^ in the mean time, where fhall we fix the 
ftandard of genius and perfedio^ fince judg- 

« 

.* That this was the tafte very lately, appears in the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Wilkes to Aaron 
Hill*. Efq; dated February 25, 1730. 

— ■ ■ ■ " It were to be wiflied* that every fpe&ator 
" had your penetration, and could fo juftly djftinguifti 
" the different paflions, and the manner of working 
** them : no A&or, then, could hope for a favourable 
« reception, Hut from his endeavours, upon. all occa* 
* c fions, to copy Nature. But, alas { the tafte in'ge- 
" neral is fo depraved, that there is little or no ap- 
" plaufe to be gained in Tragedy* but at the expence 
** ol lungs." 

See a Collection of Letters written by A. Pope, Efa; 
**d others to, Mr. Hill. 

ment 
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'Tfnent and tafte are fo Various ? It is certain, 
as was before obferved, that every jiaffion and 
fentiment has a proper air and appearance, 
both of countenance and adtion, ftamped 
upon it by Nature, whereby it is eafily known 
and diftinguifhed ; every reprefentation which 
Comes fhtirt of, or exceeds it, is a departufe 
from it* This every Aftor ought to be ftri&ly 
acquainted with, elfe he may affix the moft 
unnatural grimace and gefture to the moft 
ftriking paffages$ and yet call it natural and 
juft afting. I have met with many who were 
able to enter into ill the fpirit ind fire of a 
charadter in idea, and yet, for want of fuffl- 
cient knowledge and experience in the Drama, 
Were never able to bring that idea into execu- 
tion, becaufe he wanted judgniefit to adjuft- 
both his voice and his adtiori ; miftaking rarit 

for energy, and beating the air inftead of 

■ 

keeping up a proper deportment. 

The antients were no lefs critical in pteferv- 
ing the dignity and decorum of the Stage in 
" the various inflexions of the voice, than in 
the adtion, fince both were regulated by Mu- 
fic ; and if an Adtor either flood out of order 
or fpoke a falfc quantity, he was moft Certainly 

hifled 
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hifled off the Stage : therefore, that the Add/ 
ihould have a muftcal genius is undeniable* 
that he may be as able to catch the voice of 
paflion as the look and a&ion of it. 

There is a natural melody in the voices o£ 
fome, which prejudices us in their favour, and 
immediately charms us into attention •, for the 
ear is the agent of the underftanding as well 
as the eye ; and as it is the variety of founds 
makes harmony in Mufic, and of colours in 
Painting, fo the beautiful variation of the Ac- 
tor's voice with his' fubjeft, is one of his chief 
excellencies. 

I take it for granted, that his voice ihould 
be clear, articulate, penetrating, and intelli- 
gible to the moft diftant perfon in a Theatre, 
and yet, at the fame time, to be void of all 
overftraining or vehemence, and appear the 
genuine production of eafe and freedom ; a 
voice, overftrained in difcourfe, is as difcor- 
dant to the car, as harfh notes in Mufic. A 
proper (kill and attention to the rules of pro* 
nunciation and cadence, and to the proper 
fefts and paufes of every difcourfe, will meli • 
orate and fmooth all that difcordancy and 

harihnels 
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harlhnefs which he derives from defe&ive na* 
ture : but if, after 'all, his voice is neither 
ftrong nor fufficiently articulate, in vain has 
he fire* freeddm^ and eafe, if he does not or 
carnlot adapt it, as well as his genius, to his 
part ; all his fine a&ion will then degenerate 
into ridiculous Pantomime. 

Tragedy and Comedy feem to require quite! 
different tones for their proper execution ; for- 
row, grief, pain, &c. require a voice flow, folemn 
and affe&ing, like the melancholy plaintive 
notes of an Adagio ; Joy and Pfcafure, whkfi 
are the proper appendages and marks of Co- 
medy, will naturally form the voice into the 
Spirituofo* or chearful vivacity of Mufic •, Love 
in general requires a foft, alluring, and melo- 
dious voice ; the mellow warWings of a Ger* 
man flute have a finer effeft in moving the 
tender paffions, than the rougher tones of a 
balloon ; and certainly an A&or, with an arti- 
culate melodious voice, is more proper fotf 
love-fcenes, than he whofe voice has all the 
roughnefs of a bafc-viol. 

Hatred, rage, and contempt, may be com- 
pared to the iharps in Mufic, as joy, triumph, 

ai>d 
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and exultation, arc beft exprefled by the niaf 4 
kial founds of a trumpet. 

* • 
! Hence it is evident* that a Player required 
as fine an ear as a Mufician, to judge of the 
harmony and propriety of the Poet's numbers* 
and, I am of opinion, that Mrs. Cibber's (kitt 
in Mufic contributes not a little to her excel- 
lency and fuccefs in Tragedy. 

The foregoing obfervations tnay be fummed 
up in a few general rules, drawn from thofe 
great mailers of antient oratory, Quintilian 
and Cicero. 

The voice of Joy ftiould be full, pleafanf 
"and flowing-, of Love, gay, foft, or alluring; 
' of Anger or Hatred, vehement, Ihirp, and fcf- 
vere, intermixed with frequent refpirations ; 
in infinuations, confeflion, and acknowledg- 
ment,, gentle and temperate j in perfuafion, 
admiration, promife or confutation, grave and 
majeftic ; in fear, baftifulnefs, and modefty, 
abjeft, meek, and contra&ed, tremulous and 
hefitating ; in pity and compaflion, it has a 
foothing and melancholy plaintivenefs ; grief' 
and trouble require a fad, dull, and languish- 
ing 
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ing voice, grave and oppreft, interrupted with 
heaving fighs and flowing teafcs* in confi- 
dence, it is loud and ftrong, fupported with 
a decent boldnefs and daring conftancy. 

Finally, as an inftrument, when touched 
lightly and gently by a mafterly hand, gives 
a foft and tender found ; but, if with ftrength 
and boldnefs, an energic commanding tone •, fo 
in fpeaking, if the paflion is violent, it will pro- 
duce a ftrong and rapid pronunciation; and 
when it fubfides into a calm, ferine fentiment, 
fuch will, or ought, the delivery to be. 




I CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the various Pqffions ; bow to exprefs them in 
Speakings Looksj and ABion: illuftrated by 
comparing Iago with Zanga^ &V . 

THERE is a fomething inexpreffibly 
eloquent in a proper and juft adtion, 
which words can never defcribe : it is the lan- 
guage fpoken by the foul, which penetrates 
diredtiy to the heart, and that undifguifed 
natural eloquence which only is univerfally 
intelligible. 

The beauty of all adtion confifts in its eafe 
and freedom ; tha't is, in making it appear to 
be the natural confequence of that paflion, 
humour, or fentiment, with which the Adtor 
is fuppofed to be animated at that jundture ; 
fo that, if with the propriety of voice, (as 
recommended in the laft chapter) his adtion 
does not alfo ftridtly correfpond, his perform- 
ance will be incomplete ; for an erroneous ac- 
tion will contradidt and confufe the jufteft 
fpeaking ; and the mind is quickly difgufted 
at the incongruous aflbciation. It is the Adtor's 

- bufinefs 
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bufinefs and duty then to obferve, with the 
utmoft accuracy he is capable of, not only all 
the different tones and modulations of voice, 
but alfo all the variety of aftion and attitude, 
which are proper to the higheft degree of elo- 
quence difplayed in public, as well as to the 
moft familiar converfation, or even retired fo- 
liloquy in private life ; all which, though in- 
variably dictated by Nature, yet may be fur- 
ther regulated and improved by Art. It may 
alfo be obferved, that every ftation of life has 
a different propriety of voice and aftion pecu- 
liar to it •, and though the paflion, &c. may 
be the fame in all, yet die expreflion and ac- 
tion denorive of that paflion muft vary accord- 
ing to age, ftation, and circumftance, or as the 
perfon reprefented would be fuppofed to a6t 
in real life. Thus Anger, Refentment, Love, 
&C. appear very differently in the prince and 
the peafant j and the difengaged air and gai- 
ety of the man of quality ought never to be 
intermixed with the aukward mirth and clumfy 
poftures of the clown. " The joy of a monarch, 
fays Dryden, for the news of a vidtory, muft 
riot be expreffed like the extafy of a Harlequin 
on receipt of a letter from his miftrefs." 

I 2 But 
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But to come to particulars : As the know- 
ledge of the paffions in general, and of the 
aftion, attitude, and tone of voice, which each 
fpecies of character requires, is the moft eflen- 
tial branch of the A&or's profeffion, and re- 
quires the greateft difplay of genius, . I lhall 
here attempt a general defcriptive outline of 
thofe paffions which moft frequently occur; 
firft premifing, that the few writers who have 
treated upon this fubjeft have done it fo vari- 
ously, and are fo divided in their opinions, it 
is fcarcely poffible to handle it with that pre- 
cifion which might be expe&ed. I lhall there - 
fore only mention thofe which derive fuch dif- 
tinguifhable marks from Nature as cannot ea- 
fily be miftaken, as well as I have been able 
to colled them from the feveral authors who 
have wrote on this fubjed, intermixing my 
own obfervations. 

Defire and Averfion are the two leading 
principles of the foul, from whence all its 
other motions or paffions fpring. 

The novelty, grandeur, and beauty of any 
objeft, either in Nature or Art ; the proper- 
ties which it is really, or which we even ima- 
gine 
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gine it to be pofiefled of, will excite our ad- 
miration, refpeft, efteem or veneration, love, 
and defire : its prefence or poflefliori will dif- 
pofe us to tranquility, joy, and exultation ; as, 
on the contrary, its abfence, diftance, or re- 
moval into the pofleflion of another* will ex- 
cite grief, forrow, fear, envy or jealoufy, and 
defpair. 

The obftacles which oppofe the enjoyment 
of our wifhes, will, according to their nature, 
infpire us either with anger, courage, and re- 
folution, or contempt and hatred. 

If this object of our defire is attainable, it will 
raife our hope, defire, and expe&ation ; if re- 
moved too far out of our reach, our eiivy and 
jealoufy are inflamed ; and if it is abfolutely 
loft to us, deipondency, rage, and defpair, will 
enfue. 

1 

This is a general defcription of the opera- 
tions of thefe leading principles that a6t upon 
our minds : the appearance and drefs they put 
.on to our eye, fhall be defcribed in the order 
wherein they have been already named. 

I 3 Simple 
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Simple admiration occafions no very remark- 
able alteration in the countenance ; the eye 
fixes upon the objeft; the right-hand natu- 
rally extends itfelf with the palm turned out- 
wards ; and the left-hand will ihare in the ac- 
tion, though fo as fcarcely to be perceived, 
not venturing far from the body ; but when 
this furprife reaches the fuperktive degree, 
which I take to be aftonifhment, the whole 
body is actuated : it is thrown back, with one 
leg fet before the other, both hands elevated, 
the eyes Jarger than ufual, the brows drawn up, 
and the mouth not quite fhut. Dryden fome- 
where paints this paffion well by the following 
lines : 

The pale affiftants on each other ft ar 9 d 9 
With gaping mouths for ijfuing words prepared > % 
The ftill-born founds upon the palate hung y 
And dfd imperfeSi on the faultring tongue. 

* 

Refpeft andfubmiflion may be exprefied 
by the eyes mildly beholding the perfonage 
that enforces it, the body bent, and the hands 
either hanging down not clofe to the body, the 
fingers clofed, and the palms turned outward \ 
or elfe by the eye caft down, and one hand 
laid to the breaft. 

Love, 
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Love, which is allied to refpeft, at firft re • 
quires a tranquil alpedt ; the eyes naturally are 
drawn upon the objeft, and the countenance 
fpeaks fatisfa&ion. 

« 

But when the paflion ripens in the heart, 
it does not reft in Ample complacency and re- 
fpe<5t y it is of a more affimilating and attradtive 
nature * it fwells all the powers with the mod 
eager impetuofity of defire. Though the an- 
cients omitted this paflion in their theatrical 
pieces, probably thinking it a derogation from , 
that fevere virtue they valued themfelves on, 
yet the fuccefs it has had under the forming 
hands of the greatefl; matters of our Drama, 
and the great variety of charafters and incidents 
it furnilhes, will fufficiently authorize its be- 
ing preferred on our Stage. And I believe 
many will think with me, that if a play was 
brought on wherein it had no fhare, it would 
prove but a cold and infipid entertainment to 
moft of our modern audiences. Characters 
of the love kind are expe&ed from every the- 
atrical piece; as this prevailing paflion and 
fenfibility are what all have felt the effe&s of 
in fbme time or other of their lives ; and au- 
diences of the lead tafte are judges of jt, and 

1 4 can 
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can cafily diftinguilh its counterfeit from its 
real appearance. 

This paflion difcovers itfelf in an endlefs 
variety of appearances, according to age, fta- 
tion, and circumftance, and as it is influenced 
by or mingled with any other paflion : the 
other paflions have fome general outlines, 
whereby they are eafily known and diftin- 
guifhed; here then the Player will difcover 
the penetrating fubtilty of his genius in tracing 
out thofe appearances as they variously occur. 

Thus we fee the fudden ftarts and break- 
ings out of it in all the gloomy jealoufy of 
Othello. Love was his prevailing paflion, 
jealoufy his prevailing foible •, and the former 
takes all its tin&ure and hue from the latter, 
even when his paflion is wrought up to the 
moft interefting pitch, as in this fpeech. 

rilfmell thee on the tree ; 

Oh balmy breath, that do'ft almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her /word ! - -One more, one more j 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee % 
And love thee after— One more, thafs the laft\ 
So fweet, was ne 9 er fo fatal ! I mujl weep, 
But they are cruel tears : this forrow's heart nly\ 
Jtjlrikes where it doth love. 
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When Love and Defire terminate in pofief- 
fion, and when our affairs take an unforefeen 
happy turn, Joy, Triumph, and Exultation are 
the consequences. The vivacity of the fpirits 
gives a brilliancy to the eye, the forehead is 
calm and ferene, the lips moift and fmiling, 
and the whole countenance from pale, melan- 
choly, and fevere, becomes ruddy and affable. 
The reft of the body fhares in the alteration ; 
the gait is ere6l and lively ; joy attends on 
every motion; and our words flow with the 
moil pleafurable facility. . 

Thus Alphonfo, in the laft fcene of the 
Mourning Bride, fays, 

My arms alone Jh all hold her up> 

Warm her to lift, and wake her into gladnefs. 

let me talk to thy reviving fenfe 

'The words of joy and peace \ warm thy cold 

beauties 
With the new flufhing ardor of my cheek ; 
Into thy lips pour the f oft trickling balm 
Of cordial Jighs, and reinfpire thy bofom 
With the breath of love. 

On fome tender and . interefting occafions 

this paflion overflows, and produces the moft 

delight- 
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delightful tears : thus I am certain, that the 
nice touches of nature in the difcovery between 
Sealand and Indiana adminifter a delight far 
fuperior to the common flafties of joy and 
mirth felt on ordinary occafions, 

» 
Grief and forrow are the reverie of the paf- 
iion lad defcribed ; the blacknefs and melan- 
choly that reigns in the foul is painted in the 
gloom and dejeftion of the countenance; as 
the fpirits retire to fupport the inward bur- 
then, they leave it wan, and the eyes become 
heavy and clofed, the head is carelefsly de- 
clined, and an affeding folemnity is obfervable 
in the whole deportment. This is the plain 
fimple appearance of forrow, fuch as Almeria's 
in the firft fcene of the Mourning Bride, where 
flie fays, 

O force of conftant woe I 

'Tis not in harmony to calm my griefs. 

But when the calamity rifes higher* the ac- 
cents are broken and interrupted with fighs 
and groans, a haggard wildnefs, the very en- 
thufiafm of grief, is feen in the looks, which 
fwallows up our common forrow as the ocean 
does the little ftreams. 

What 
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What is moft linking of all is the filent 
paufe of forrow, where our griefs are too great 
for utterance. The 

Voxfaucibus haftt. 

Or, as Shakefpeare defcribes it, 

My grief lies all within, 

Aid thofe external manners of laments 
Are merely fhadows of the unfeen grief 
That fwell withfilence all my tortured foul. 
There lies thefubjtance^ 

" Such filences (fays an ingenious author*, 
fpeaking of Niobe's fitting difconfolate three 
days together on the tomb of her children, co- 
vered with a veil) have fornething more affect- 
ing and more ftrongly expreffive of paflion 
than the moft: artful fpeeches ; and in Sopho- 
cles, where the unfortunate Deianira difcovers 
her miftake in having fent a poifoned veftment 
to her hufband Hercules, her furprize and for- 
row are unfpeakable ; and fhe anfwers not her 
fon who acquaints her with the difafter, but 
goes off the ftage without uttering a fyllable. 
A writer unacquainted with Nature and the 
Heart would have put into her mouth twenty 

• The Adventurer, Numb. 51. 
2 _ florid 
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florid iambics, in which fhe would have be- 
wailed her misfortunes, and informed the fpec- 
tators that fhe was going to die. 

Take a fhorter inftance of the like kind from 
Shakefpeare, who, to make the tranfition from 
peace of mind to defpair more ftriking, intro- 
duces Romeo in the laft acl: of Romeo and Ju- 
liet as in a fettled tranquil ftate, in full expec- 
tation of good news from his dear miftrefs. 

If I may trujt, the flattery offleep, 
My dreams pre/age fome joyful news at hand : . 
My bofom's lord fits lightly on bis throne^ 
And all this day an unaccuftomed fpirit 
Lifts me above the ground with chearful 
thoughts, &c. 

Here a meffenger brings him the news of Ju- 
liet's death. The account at firft deprives him 
of the power of fpeaking; the anguifh it 
creates works inward ; grief, defpair, and af- 
tonifhment are difplayed in his countenance. 
At length he takes breath with this one line : 

Is it evenfo ? then I defy you, ftars ! 

In which there is more real anguifh implied 
than in twenty ftudied pages; and all.who 

have 
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have feen that folemn paufe of woe which Mr. 
Garrick fhews in this particular, will allow that 
he does the poet inimitable juftice. 

The apprehenfion of an approaching evil, 
or of being deprived of our happinefs in any 
fhape, creates fear : its fymptoms are a pale 
. countenance, a troubled eye, a depreffion of 
the fpirits approaching to fainting: when it 
rifes to terror or horror, a tremor and univerfal 
agony follow ; the fpeech is broken and con- 
fufed, and the half formed accents die upon 
the lips. 

In the fecond part of Henry IV. Northum- 
berland thus addrefles the meflenger of his 
fon's death : 

Thou tremblejt) and the whitenefs in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Evenfucb a Man, fo faint \ fo fpiritlcfs* 
So dull 9 fo dead in look^ fo woe-be-gone> 
Drew Priarrfs curtains in the dead of nighty 
And 'would have told him halfhisTroy was burn'd* 
But Priam found the" fire ere he his tongue. 

And when Juliet retires to her chamber to take 
the potion, Ihe anticipates the horrors of the 

fituation 
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fituation fhe is juft entering into with fo much 
fdrce, that we think all the dreadful figures 
her imagination raifes vifible. 

Alas h alas ! is it not like that I 
So early waking* what with loathfome fmells, 
Andjbrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earthy 
That living mortals hearing them run mad. — 
Or if I wakejhall I not be diftr aught* 
(Invironed with all thefe hideous fears) 
And madly flay with my fore-fathers joints* 
And 'pluck the mangled Tybalt from his fhroud ? 
And in this rage with fome great kinfman 9 s t bone % ' 
As with a club dajh out my deftfrate brains ? 

Hope is the reverie of the laft paffion ; it 
gives a defirous eager look, with a mixture of 
fear and affurance : as the latter prevails, the 

» 

countenance becomes more placid and ferene, 
which is the moft can be faid of this paffion, 
as its motions are chiefly internal, and create but 
fmall alteration in the countenance. 

Jealoufy and Envy proceed from various 
caufes : the peace and profperity of others ; 
the advantages they are poflefled of, and which 
we« think ourfelvcs intitled to and qualified for, 

will 
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will give rife to Envy, Hatred, Rancor, Ma • 
lice, and Revenge. Thefe tormenting, de- 
teftable paflions have much the fame ap- 
pearances. They cover the countenance with 
a malignant gloom, the eye is inflamed, and 
fhoots cautious fide-glances at the objeft of 
refentment : thus Milton reprefents Satan in 
Paradife viewing our firft parents. 

AJide the devil turned 

For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance. 

There is a great deal of difference between 
the malice of a flave and the vengeance of a 
prince juftly provoked; and while we abhor 
Iago, and view his fall with pleafure, we find 
fomething in the character of Zanga that com- 
mands our pity. Iago profecutes to deftruc- 
tion a noble unfufpe&ing officer, for having 
preferred above him one Michael Cajfio. He 
has no other r^al motive for his villainy : he 
indeed in the firft fcene of the Play mentions 
to Roderigo, that he hates the general on an- 
other account ; for, fays he, " He has, be- 
tween my fheets, done me the unlawful office ;" 
and again he declares he will not be eafy, " till 

he 
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he is even with him 'wife for wife." But from 
his deportment through the reft of the pl&y, 
he leaves us at liberty to judge, that he has 
invented this ftory, the better to help his de- 
figns on Roderigo, without whom it is im-. 
pofllble his fchemes can work. He then pro- 
ceeds to deftroy an honeft gallant foldier, an 
innocent beautiful woman, a well-beloved mo- 
deft man, and a iimple outwitted coxcomb. 
He completes a mean but barbarous revenge, 
excited by a very trifling difappointment ; he 
levels every thing in his way, and fpares nei- 
ther age, fex, or condition. When his vil- 
Ianies are dete&ed, he deports himfelf with 
all the gloomy malice of a flave. " What ye 
know, fays he, ye know ; feek no more of 
me, for from this hour I never will (peak 
more." In few words, he'has neither the fpirit 
to triumph in his vengeance, nor the leaft 
(park of refined feeling for having deftroyed 
charafters fo amiable as Defdemona and Othel- 
lo. How very different are the motives and 
deportment of Zanga ! how intimately ac- 
quainted was the poet who drew the cha- 
rafter, with the manner both of his rank and 
country ! While Zanga is purfuing his aim* 
we find him now and then deliberating j we 

find 
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find a remembrance of what he was contend* 
ing with* defigns that may not admit of an 
honourable interpretation. u Does this, fays 
he, become a prince, &c." but then retiring 
again into himfelf, he views his prefeht abjeft 
condition ; he recolledts the infults whereto it 
has made him fubfervient, the perfon that has 
occafioned them. Thefe motives, joined to the 
natural melancholy he imbibes from his native 
air, determine him to proceed! • At length his 
wifhes being crowned with fuccefs, and hav- 
ing triumphed over Alonsh his conqueror, his 
infulter, by making him d^ftroy his friend, 
murder his wife, and rendering him abfolutely 
miferable, rto more remains for him to do 
than to fhew him, that the man whom he de- 
fpifed and abufed was the perfon to whom he 
owed his misfortune. Having no more occa- 
fioii for the appearance of flattery and fyco- 
pharitifiri, he throws off all difguife, and is 
himfelf again. Having raifed the hopes of 
Alonzo, by promifing to fhew him the author 
of all his fufferings, he colle£ts the whole 
prince ; ' he aflbmes the port, the majefly of a 
conqueror > in ikying, 

Know then ! — 'twas /- - * * 

K . Now 
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Now he is reftorcd to (bvereignty, his heart 
overflows with fatisfa&ion ; and he proceeds 
to mortify Alonzo, by exerting his fuperiority* 
flill farther, and fhewing him by the fteps he 
had taken to undo him, that if he could not 
conquer him by open force, he could fubdue 
him by policy ; and as this fubdu&ion gave 
him fuperiority, no matter by what means at- 
tained, nor of what nature, his defires were 
gratified. Then he tells him, in the following 
lines, the various caufes in which he triumphs. 

Thy wife is gutitlefs, &c. 

Then to fhew that he has afted with a juftice 
becoming himfelf, he defires Alonzo to re- 
member who the man is that can thus greatly 
punilh. * 

Look on tne, who am I? you'll fay the Moor* 

How noble, how princely is his conduft, 
when he fees Alonzo fallen ; how beautiful, 
how finely put into his mouth' is this fenti- 
ment : 

I war not with the dead. 

And in the end that mixture of benevolence 
with which the whole of his character has been 

tine- 
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tinfturcd breaking out in his pitying the fall 
of fo great and fo good a man ; his being forry 
that he was neceflitated to work the overthrow 
of fo much virtue, naturally recommends him 
to our compaflion, and in a great meafure 
compenfates for his vices. I think, indeed, 
the Poet derogates from the dignity of the 
chara&er in carrying him off .as it were in de- 
fpair ; and that the laft line 

— To receive me bell blows all her fires. 

were better altered to a more fetded and phi- 
lofophic fentiment. 

In tonfidering the two characters of Iago, 
and Zanga, which appear of a fimilar na- 
ture, I would recommend to the Aftor to ob- 
ferve that Iago's revenge is the fheer malice of 
a villain, who has no consequence to fupport 
him •, that in Zanga he lhould take care to in- 
fufe an air of dignity through the whole ; to 
give his fawning on Alonzo fuch an air that 
they fhall feem forced and afFe&ed ; that his 
proceedings are againft a man 

Wbofe native country bos been laid in blood. 

This is a charadter in the laft aft, of which par- 

K,2 ticularly 
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ticularly an- Ador may get. reputation, if he 

« 

views and reviews it before he attempts it. 

Diiappointment is exprefled by dfefponding 
down-caft looks, a gloomy eye, and' the hand 
ftriking the bread. Delpair needs not a finer 
defcription than we find of it in Shakefpeare. 

My confcience batb a thousand feveral tongues. 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a feveral tale* 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury., perjury, in bigbeft dtgree* 
Murihcr* murtber* Jtern murtber* in the di/fi 

degree* 
Throng to the bar* all crying* guilty* guilty ! 
Ifhall defpair : there is no creature loves me j 
And. if I die* no foul Jball pity tne+ 

•Anger runs through the mind like a de- 
vouring flame ; it choaks the voice, gives a 
favage wildftefs to the eye* the eye-brow in 
this difpofition is let down; it is con traded,, 
and purfed into frowns. This paflion will* 
fometimes excite a trembling in the whole 
frame ; and when it fwells into an extreme 
rage, all thefe motions wilT be yet more* 
violtot*. Pdpe . paifats., it thus- from Homer: 

Black cboUrfilldbisireaflj that boiM with ire^ 
Jlndfrom bis eye-balls flqfttd the living fire. 



/ 
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The vokc of paflion is ftrongly marked in 
Hotfpur. 

He/aid, he would not ran/am Mortimer, 
Forbad my tongue to [peak of Mortimer ! 

And of extreme rage in Othello. 

Villainy be fur e thou prove my Iwe a whore ; 
Befure of it \ give me the ocular proof y 
Or by the worth of my eternal foul* 
Xbou hadfk better have bun hern a dog 
Than anfwer my waked wroth. 

Revenge will belt be exprefted by a black 
gloomy fatisfadtion in the looks, if fuccefsful 5 
and with the moft violent paroxilms of rage 
and regret, when difappointed. Thus Cha- 
mont, when brought in difarmed, cries, 

Gape hell, andfwallow me to quick damnation* 
If I forgive your houfe \ if I not live 
An ever la/ling plague to thee, Acafto, 
And all thy race. 

Courage and Refolution are known by a 
confirmed fteady afpeft, the eye lively and 
penetrating, the body eredt, every motion 
firm, the voice fteady and nervous. Thus 
Richard prepares for battle : 

K 3 A 
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A thoufand hearts are /welling in my bo[om\ 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head y 
Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood. 
And thou, our warlike champion, thrice renown 9 d 
St. George, injpire me with the rage of lions.. 
Upon 9 em — charge — -follow me. 

Objedts unworthy of our anger -and refent- 
ment will yet ratfe our contempt, or breed dif- 
guft. Thefe fenfations are ftiewn by a cer- 
tain kind of dignified pride in the countenance - 9 
a frown fixed upon the eye-brow ; the lips 
brought to a half fmile of fcotn ; the face. 
turned from the object 5 and the hand ex- 
tended, as if to ke?p it from approaching. 
Thus ought Pierre to receive Jaffeir's addrefs, 
when he finds him unfaithful. 

What whining monk art thou ? what holy cheat ? 
&bat wouldfi encroach upon my credulous cars % 
And canft thus vilely, &c. . 

The dignified Pride, which difdains refent- 
ment to an inferior, fhould be feen in the 
attitude and expreffion of Haftings to Du- 
mont. ' 

Avaunt, bafe groom ! 

At diftance wait, and know thy office better. 

• • - 

Where 
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Where difappointed Rage and Pride predo- 
minate, it will exprefs itfelf in the look* and 
language of Tamerlane thus : 

Away^ my foul 

Difdains thy conference. 

Thefe are the general marks and appear- 
ances of the Paflions commonly' introduced 
into our theatrical chara&ers : many other 
modes and diftindtions might have been pointed 
out ; but thofe not being fo general, nor fo 
frequent, will be beft learned by ftudying the 
circumftances and objefts which occafiori them. 

It fhould alfo be obferved, that all thefe 
Paflions are more or lefs diftinguilhable in the 
e y e i J°Y> Love, and Grief, are feen in an 
animated or cloudy look ; fometimes we fee 
them in a lively and £erce agitation, expreffive 
of Pride, Anger, and the like; again ferenely 
glowing with Mildnefs and Benignity ; over- 
fpread with a gentle languor, they fhow the 
foul diflblved in Delight ; Sorrow flows thro' 
them in tears ; in a word, they wifh, they 
pomife, they threaten, and one Angle glance 

K 4 of 
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of this wonderful organ draws into light the 

» 

moft retired fentiment of the foul. 

Again, let it be obferved, that, though all 
thefe paffions, uhder different appearances, 
belong alike to tragic and comic chara&ers ; 
yet in Tragedy they are more ftrongly ami 
diftin&ly marked than in Comedy. The dig- 
nity of tragical characters requires more 
weight j yet as the many are not judges of this, 
capital errors are better concealed, as well as 
real beauties overlooked. The fcenes of Co- 
medy, being only copies from that fort of life 
wherewith we are all acquainted, require the 
fame variety of paffions, but in different or 
inferior degrees ; theijr exertion is never fat 
ftrong, nor do the occasions require it : but 
(heir tranfitions are endlefs ; arid 'tis this va- 
riety which conftitutes the excellency of the 
comic Player as well as Poet : therefore an er- 
jor is much fooner difcovered here, though it 
is eafier to be avoided. To give thefe various 
Paffions and their tranfitions not oqly their 

• 

proper force, but diftin&ion, and to take aq 
agreeable and clofe likenefs of tfrofe light-fly-, 
ing touches of Nature, will be the ftrongeft 
and moft ftriking pictures an A6tor can ex- 
4 hibit 



Jiftit.w * cqpiic w ? y ; and for that pjufpofe, 
|xe £}.uft aly^y3 keep Hprace ? $ rule ip vl/ew, 

* Refpicert exemplar vit# monqnque jifteko 
Ztotlm jmWprwts? vivas tone duccre vons. 

What I underftand by this diftinfltion ijl 
that the Player is not only to oonfult the pro- 
per bent of hi3 own talents, but alio carefully 
to mark the difference of the paffions in every 
fituation and circumftance •, and that very 
feldom a Player can reprefent the fame paffion 
with equal truth and nature Jn Tragedy as in 
Comedy. The folemn majefty of the one 
cannot always be reconciled to, or exchanged 
at pleafure for the fprightly eafe and freedom 
of the other. There is a Spirited gaiety in moil 
of pur comic love-parts, and a wide difference 
between the love of Romeo and Manly, the 
jealpufy of Othello and Mr- Strickland, one 
being heroic above the common level, the 
other familiar. 

There is a property in our comic Drama, 
wherein we have the fuperiority over all our 
neighbours * and that is humour. The prin- 

? Keep Nature's great original in view, 
And thence the living images purfoe. Frauds* 

ciples 
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ciples of liberty and freedom, which the ex- 
cellency of our conftitution has made natural 
to every man, have of courfe produced a 
greater variety and oddity of chara&er than, I 
apprehend, any other nation can furnifh. And 
this quality is what all aim at, or poflefs in 
Ibme fhape or other; but it is no eafy talk 
to the A&or to diftinguifh and djverfify pro- 
perly the witty, the ridiculous, or the humo- 
rous bf every character. 

When Love has a ftrong cjafh and tindture 
pf folly in it, the ridicule rifes more forcibly 
on an audience : of this kind are the charac- 
ters of Sir Paul Pliant and Fondlewife ; the 
ridiculous diftrefs of each, on the fufpicions of 
cijckoldorp, are inexpreflibly entertaining. Fol- 
ly and fimplicity of every other nature are no 
lefs pleafing. . The Ample ftupid ftare, and 
vacancy of countenance in Matter Stephen, or 

the ridiculous timidity of a Fribble, are as pic- 
turefque as the Iprighdy gaiety of a Sir Harry 
Wildair, or the more manly paflion of a Va- 
lentine. 

The propriety of the humour in characters * 
of this kind is very much fupported by mute 

aftion, 
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a&ion, or bye-play, as fome term it. In vain 
floes the Poet write, if the Aftdr has not this 
art of fettlng his fentiments in the faireft point 
©fview: To give no other ihftance, how dif- 
ferent are our conceptions of that fcene in the 
Anatomift, where the fuppofed dead body is 
brought in, wlieri we read it, to what it ap- 
pears when played; 'tis true we read what 
the Dbftor fpeaks, and can form ah idea of 
the laying out his apparatus, but we lofe one 
half of the mirth of that humorous fcene, un- 
lefs we can fee the filent terror of old Girard, 
under the apprehenfions of being immediately 
cut up, and ledtured upon. . 

A few general obfervations from that great 
Matter of adlion, elocution, and oratory, 
Quintilian, may % illuftrate the preceding ob- 
fervatiqns, 

"*Thegefture (he obferves) has mom 
meaning than the voice itfelf j our very head, 
our very nod, h expreffive of our fentiments — 
Brute beafts, tho* void of motion, exprefs an- 
ger, joy and love in their eyes ; and Painting, 

• See Guthrie's Tr^nflatipn of this author* 

' tho* 
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tfro' motionless, fffe^s foretimes more power- 
fully thjin ivords." 

* c The hqtd is the principal digest hx *c- 
Ij W, ead its natural pofkion corvtrib#$$ Y&f 
much jto grafefulnef?. When jt droops it 
gives an air of meannpfe, when upright of 
arrogance, lolU ng of negligence, ftiffandm^ 
tionlefs of ryfticity and barbarity j it ought *o 
conform its motions to the pronunciation, to 
agree with the gefture, and, fjiU in with ev? ry 
action of the hand and bpdy." 

" The look ought to have the fame di- 
reftion as the gefture, except where we ex- 
prefs abhorrence, diflike, and averfion ; and 
then the eyes and hands have a counterac- 
tion." 

" The eye- brows cpntrafted exprefe angcp; 
caft down, forrow ; open, joy j they rife and fall 
to exprefe affect or difient.** 

• * * 

" The eyelids and muffles qf the cheek* 
may be fuhfetvient to the eyes, and the right 
management of the eye-brftws is of gixaf in*? 
portance, becaufe in fome meafure they form 
the look, and influence the whole fprehead, 

by 
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by cortt&8mg> railing, or lowering it, and have 
very great force in aftion. The blood is put? 
in motion by die fentimerits of the mind, 
ntiustles wer the bafliful niodeft features, fet-' 
tfe$ ; into a blufh under dread or fear, difap- 
pcars, vanilhes and cools into patenefs, and* 
properly tempered produces a beautiful fere- 
nity. ,r 

iC The neck ought not to be awry, but 
ftraight,' though not ftiff : it is ungraceful to 
extend or fink it too much. The former is 
attended with a painful fqueaking weak pro* 
nunciation : when the chin finks on the bread 
the voice is lefs diftinft. Thefhoulders fhould 
be feldom fhrugged or contra&ed; it gives 
the fpeaker a mean fervile defigning air, and 
is never done but in adulation, admiration, 
or fean 

To extend the arms in an eafypofture with 
the hand open* as it is ftretched forth, is ex- 
tremely graceful, if the fpeech is to be flow- 
ing; or rapid; but if it is fomewhat more gay, 
the whole perfon muft be thrown out, and the 
freedom of the gefture rife with that of the 
ftile; 

AH 
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All aftion wherein the hands are not coil* 
cerned, is weak and limited; their expref- 
fions are as various as language ; they fpeak 
of themfelves, they demand, promife, call, 
threaten, implore, deteft, fear, queftion, and 
deny. They exprefs joy, forrow, doubt, ac- 
knowledgment, repentance, moderation ; they 
roufe up, prohibit and prove, admire and 
abafh! All nations, all mankind underftand 
their language. 

The geftiire ought to be more adapted td 
the fentiment than to- the words; every part 
of an Orator ought to lpeak ; and all the paf- 
fions about us muft languid! and die, unlefs 
kept alive by the glow of his voice, look, and 
a&ion." All which muft be correfponfive 
with the paflion he is then animated with. 
An injudicious play or diftortion of the muf- 
cles, contrary to the paflion or fentiment, is 
vague and defpicable. It is the fame as if the 
bafe or tenor of a concert fliould rufli out into 
a Rhapfody of different Airs from the reft, and 
convert the whole entertainment to a confufed 
chaos of founds. — An A£tor of this kind may 
always promife himfelf the contempt and ridi- 
cule of his audience, for departing from that 

juft 
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juft imitation of nature wherein the whole per- 
fection of his art confifts. 

It is apprehended that the foregoing obfer- 
vations will be of fome ufe to Adtors, in pur- 
fuing this branch to perfedtion. Boubtlefs 
their own ftudy and experience will fuggeft 
many others. As this art is fo extefifive, and 
admits of fuch variety of improvement, it can- 
not be expedted that a complete fyftem of 
rules ihould be immediately advanced; and 
thefe are' only intended to be an ufeful hint, 
and affiftant to his genius, but not to fetter, 
or confine it. 

Every man has fomething in his temper 
wherein he differs from others, to which his 
adtion will involuntarily accommodate itfclf ; 
and every Adtor will find, for that reafon* 
fome parts much eafier to him than others. And 
as it is impoffible to fuppofe, that all men 
can exprefs the lame paffions alike, yet, nature 
being the AdtorYconftant guide, he cannot err, 
if, as the great matter of the drama diredts, he 
takes care to « fuit the Adtion to the Word, 
the Word jo the Adtion.'! 
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Of Drefs and its propriety. 

TH E laft thing to be mentioned for did 
accompUIhment oi an A&o'r, is a judi- 
cious propriety in his drefs, and that it may 
Be adapted with fufficient exa&itude to the 
age, time, and circumftarices of his chara&er; 
this may be called tKe lad colourings and finifli- 
irigs of his pifture; and in this cafe, very much 
will depend on his knowledge of antlent hif- 
tory and hiftorical paintings ; with the general 
cuftoms and modes of drefs which then pre^ 

vailed ; nor is he to be lefs kriowifig in thofe 
which at prefent are the taffce and pra&ice of 
mbdern natioHs in general, and of his own in 

r 

pkrtkular. ffy thii means he may introduce 

fohife ftriking particJulkrity, which will very 

miiclh 1 irriprove and enliven his aftiori, arid 

greatly aflift him in giving his illufive repre-' 

fentation the* ftrortger refemblance of reality* 

Nor can he find a better guide in this 'partial 

kr, than the drefles of all nations, defcribed 

and drawn to the life in* a quarto book, piib- 

liflied by Jeffries, at the corner of St. Martin's 

lane, in the Strand* 

The 
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The Romans were fo nicely careful in this 
point, that, as Mr. Kennet informs us, their 
Aftors were always habited according to the 
fafhion of the country where their fcene was 
laid This was ftriftly right ; but notwith* 
(landing, I don't know whether an attempt 
to introduce fuch a practice on our Theatre, 
would be fo well received by audiences who 
have been fo long habituated to fuch glaring 
imprdpriety and negligence in the oppofite ex- 
treme. 

But this we may however afiert, that if a 
greater attention was beftowed on this fub- 
jedt, and the noted perfonages were drefled 
according to nature, and what we learn of 
them from their hjftories or pictures yet exift- 
ing, it would let us much more readily into the 
truth of the ftory,and gready beautify the repre- 
fentation. This fhould be obferved with great 
attention in all hiftorical plays-, but, where 
the characters are more general, fuch as Fine 
Gendemen, Fops, 'Beaux, Prudes, &c. (thefe, 
being the growth of all ages and nations, are 
to be drefled according to our prefent ideas of 
thofe characters, and to the appearances they 
make in common life, becaufe their manners 

L are 
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are nearly the fame, though their drefies may 
differ. And as they are more general, it 
would be abfurd to introduce them to us in 
the fafhionable drefs of the Poet's days, which 
according to the fluctuation of fafhions, we 
may fuppofe, is either unknown or generally 
difufed : For example, what fhould we think 
of a Lord Foppington now drefled with a 
large full-bottomed wig, laced cravat, buttons 
as large as apples, or a Millirnant with a head- 
drefs four ftories high ? 

* 

Sir Godfrey Kneller and other celebrated 
Painters were fo fenfibk of this continual 
change of drefs, that they drew their Ladies 
ufually in their hair, and in a fafhion of their 
own creating, which they were certain would 
be always new and graceful. 

Mr. Cibber tells us, that, « Dogget in 
dreflmg a chara&er to the greateft tkz£t- 
nefs, was remarkably Ikitful; the leaft ar- 
ticle of whatever habit he wore* formed in 
fome degree to fpeak ami mirk the different 
humour he reprefented * a neceflary care in a 
Comedian, in which many have been too re- 
mils or ignorant." I've heard tfads confirmed 

i from 
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from one that performed with Dogget * and that 
be could with the greateft exa&nefs paint his 
face fo as to reprefent the ages of feventy, eigh- 
ty, and ninety diftindtiy, which occafipned Sir 
Godfrey Kneller to tell him one day at Button's 
Coffee-houfe, that, (( he excelled him in Paint- 
iag j for, that he could only copy nature from 
the originals before him, but he (Dogget) 
could vary them at pleafcre, and yet keep a 
clofe likenefs." In the chara&er of Money- 
trap, in the Confederacy, he wore an old 
thread-bare black coat, to which he had put 
new cuffs, pocket-Eds, and buttons, on pur- 
pole to make its ruftinefs more jconfpieuoua* 
The neck was fluffed fo as to make him ap- 
pear round fhouldered, and gave his head the 
greater prominency; his fquare-toed fhoes were 
large enough to buckle over thofe he wore in 
common, which made his legs appear much 
fmaUer than ufual. < 

Thus* the moft trifling circumftance in 
drefs judicioufly introduced will heighten a 
character, and have a very good efFe<5b I 
doubt whether the enormity of the Mock- 
Doftor's wig does not add greatly in vulgar 
eyes to the humour of the chara&er* I re- 

L 2 member 
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member a perforMer iri the Mlfer, who in hi* 
rage for the lofs of his money tore open his 
waiftdoat, ahd difcovered an old patched flan- 
nel one under it; which fingle circumftance 
(though trifling in itfelf) not only greatly il- 
luftrated the charafter, but very much heigh- 
tened the diverfion of his audience. Hence 
it will follow, that the judgment and care of 
an Aftor, in thus adapting his drefs to his cha- 
rafter, will add greatly to his fuccefs and repu- 
tation. I have often obferved that the Fop- 
pingtoriS, when drefled with uncommon ele- 
gance, have greatly prepoffeffed the audience, 
though perhaps the Aftor did not utter a 
fingle fentence afterwards to fupport that pre- 
poflfeflion. 

The dignity of tragic chara&ers allows that 
the ftile and drefs fhould be proportionably fo; 
and thefe being fewer in kind are not fo fre- 
quently varied ; but thofe of Comedy inclu- 
des a greater variety of chara&ers which come 
nearer to our conceptions. The variety of drefi 
both in high and low life muft be attended 
to in the Drama, otherwife the propriety can- 
not be fupported, 

CHAP- 
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tthe errors and improprieties which an Aflor is to 

avoid. 

THUS far I have attempted to defcribe 
the feveral requifites for forming the 
complete Aftor, viz. genius, education, ftudy 
of nature and its paffions, elocution, adtion, 
and dr^fs: it will not now be improper to 
point out to him a few of the improprieties 
and imperfeftions which Aftors in general 
of every clafs are apt to run into ; and this 
{hall be done as nearly as poffible in the fame 
order, 

1 . Where vanity has the afcendant we arc 
apt to over-rate our abilities, and a fine per T 
fon, a lively turn, and great volubility of 
fpecch, and fuch tranfi^nt accomplifhments, 
are thought fufficient qualifications for the 
Stage, while genius and intelleftual endow- 
ments are feldom thought of or regarded. 
Some have I found fo deftitute of the com- 
mon knowledge of pronunciation and accent, 
that they have been obliged to apply to a 
matter for inftruftion, even in this firft branch 
* L 3 of 
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of their art. Nay, fo far have I feen this ab- 
furdity carried, that when one of this kind of 
A&ors has by dint of fevere application ac- 
quired a fort of mechanical ability of pronun^ 
ciation and a&ion, yet fo indifferent was his 
judgment, that when put to read another part, 
wherein he had not been previoufly inftruded, 
he understood as litde of it as a perfon who 
only lings by e v does of the theory of mufic. 

On the oth$r hand, I have known an Ador 
who has had at very liberal education, and 
who had acquired a knowledge of his art, yet 
to whom nature was fo unkind that his pow- 
ers did not reach beyond common declama- 
tion; and fo deficient was he in voice and 
* a&ion, that at beft he could be compared only 
to a mufician, who had a critical judgment in 
that fcience, but co«ld neither play or fing. 

2. " There are fome perfons," as. Lord 
Shaftsbury obferves, " fo happily formed by 
nature* that with the greateft fimplicity or 
rudenefs of education have (till fomething of 
a natural grace and comelineis in their a&ion ; 
and again, that others of better education, by 
* wrong ajn* wd injudicious affedation of 

• grace, 
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grficc, are of all people the fartheft removed 
from it.'* By this rule it will be eafy to diftin- 
guifli between the A&or of natural and ac- 
quired abilities ; there is a grace to be found 
in the one, which ever makes his performance 
more original and dofer to nature, whereof 
the other is at beft but a painful and timid 
copy, like " the ftudied airs of a dancing- 
mafter, compared to the graceful eafe and free* 
dom of the fine gentleinam" 

Performers of this clafs may be compared to 
mannerifts inPainting, who when once they have 
acquired a certain habitude of colouring, never 
depart from it, nor furprize US with the novel- 
ties of grace and beauty, which are the genu- 
ine offpring of genius ; like ftatues they are 
always invariably the fame, and whenever the 
fhining period comes on, previoufly feel for 
an attitude with as much follicitude as a dex- 
terous marksman looks out for a lucky ftand 
to take aim from. This muft be evermore dif- 
gufting; the fame ftrain of mufick perpetually 
played over, without any new improvements, 
muft dimintfh in relifh,' and at length cloy in- 
ftcad of delight ; whereas a mufician who ex- 
cels in his art, will throw into every piece, as 

L 4 often 
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often as he performs it, fuch additional un* 
ftudied graces as will always give the harmony 
the air of novelty, and improved delight, 

3, This mechanical ftiffhefs may be imputed 
fometimes to Aftors copying from one another 
rather than from nature ; and for want of the 
fame (kill which their models poflcfs, their 
performance is as offenfive as it is unafFefr* 
Ing.— -I know a performer of reputation on 
the Stage, who in holding up his hand, ftand- 

« 

ing ftill, &c. always to a fecond of time, otu 
ferves the fame movements. One would think 
that his p^rt, according to the prance of the 
^ntients, was fet to mtific j not unlike this arc 
the regulated movements q{ the renowned fi- 
gures attendant on St. Punftan's clock, where 
a<s foon as the hand points to the hour, up 
goes the club to tell jt to every body. 

But let it be obferved, that in thus diftjn- 
guifliing t{ie A&or of genius from the mechar 
nic^l performer, J would not be underftood 
to lay th^t a Player %o fhew his genius mijft 
be perpetually varying his attitudes j I know 
there are fome noted ones which we may fup- 
pofe have obtained all the perfe&ion they are 

capable 
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capable of, or at lead that cuftom has fo far 
authenticated them as not now to be conve- 
niently departed from. Of this kind is that 
of Hamlet at the appearance of the ghoft, and 
*>f Romeo in jJie Tomb-fqene, &c. 

When Aftors are unacquainted with the 
juft ftandard of nafure, or want fufficient 
powers to reach it ? they dwindle into effemi- 
nacy and contempt. How aukwardly does the 
fire of aBajazetfuit the fpirit of a Fribble; fuch 
puny gendemen, inflead of tearing a paffion to 
rags, let it freeze on their lips: A con- 
trary impropriety have I obferved in fome 
of the ^omen's chara&ers, fuch as Z^ra, 
Hermione, Alicia, &c. which, though they re- 
quire great fire and fpirit, yet the Poet never 
defigned that it fhould go beyond the bounds 
of nature and female delicacy. The foftnefs 
and elegancy of the fex ornaments every little 
adtion : every deviation therefrom into terma- 
gant rant and violence, is fo far ungraceful 
as it approaches to or partakes of the aftion 
and manner which is natural to the oppofite 
fex. I know an aftrefs of this kind, and of fome 
reputation too, in Hermione, whofe aftion 
yras fo violent and indelicate, that fhe feemed 

rather 
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rather a man in women's cloaths that was go- 
ing to fight Oreftes, than an enraged dtfap* 
pointed princefs. 

It is very common for young performers, 
the Ladies in particular, in fcenes which re- 
quire the greateft exertion of the natural 
powers, and in the very warmth and pathos 
of a fentiment, to beftow frequent fide-glances 
on the audience, demanding their applaufe, 
more for their beauty of pcrfon or elegance of 
drefet than for their juft afting. This Vanity 
has diverted their attention from every idea 
of merit but what was centered in their 
own perfons ; and fo they appeared of confe- 
quence to their private admirers, the judg- 
ment of the Public is with them of finall efti- 
mation. 

A middling articulate voice is preferable to 
a bellowing loud one, which, though noify, b 
not diftihft * «nd is as painful to the perfor- 
mer as it is to the audience ; what Cicero 
iays of the Orators of his time, may be juftly 
applied to performers of this denomination* 
who placed all their merit in the ftrength of 
their lungs, " that it was want of ability to 

fpeak 
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(peak made them bawl, as lame men who can- 
not walk, are forced to get on horfeback *. " 

Thefe unnatural fwells of the voice, are like 
the protuberances of Bacchus compared to the 
proportions of a man of health and fymmetry. 

No lefs carefully to be avoided, is that per- 
petual monotony or famenefs of tone, which 
fome of our performers, even of judgment, 
fall into * the ear naturally delights in variety, 
and Ihould as much as poffible be gratified 
with it; the fame repetition and cadence of 
the voice, like the fame tune, tires the ear, 
and amounts at beft to a cold recital, which, 
though it might be ftri6tly correfi-, yet wants 
that variety and expreflivenefs which nature 
alway affumes when fhe is in earned. 

An A&or is not to fuppofe, that when his 
fpeech is over his bulinefs is fo too, and that 
he is only to remain a mere expletive on the 
Stage y he fhould carefully attend to what is 
done by others, and be afic&ed accordingly, 
for there is as great an excellence in knowing 
how to behave while others are fpeaking, as 
when he fpeaks himfdf j the fpirit of the fcene 

* See Plutiwh's life of Cicero, 

and 
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and dignity of the chara&er. is as much fujv 
ported by filent a&ion as by words. I have 
feen fome performers in Tragedy, in the very 
extafy of rant and madnefs-, but when their 
fpeech expired, fo did their pafiion, a&ion, 
and motion. And, till the next paroxyfm of 
rage returned, as Lopez in the Miftakc fays, 
« they look'd calmly all around, " ' 

Some A&ors think; themfelves fufficiently 
deferving in their way, if they are abfolutely 
perfeft in their parts, not confidering that 
this, though eflentially neceffary, is yet the 
fmalleft part of their merit, and which every 
fchool-boy can rival them in •, others again, 
who, though they were perfe&ly knowing in 
their own parts, yet on enquiry have appear- 
ed altogether unacquainted with the plot and 
every other charafter but their own; how 
then can they keep up that connection which 
every (bene requires, and appear to be as pro- 
perly affe&ed with what others are doing as 
with what they do themfelves ? 

I have remarked feveral of our performers 
to be very languid and unfeeling in the firft 
or fe^ond aft of fpnje Plays that . required 

ftrength 
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ftrength and execution, (fuch as Oreftes and 
Zanga), that they might fderve all their fire 
and force for the laft fcene. And thus the 
Poet lofes one half of his merit, by the diffi- 
dence of the Player, who fears to exhauft Jiim- 
felftoofoon. 

And it is common for A6tors who have ac- 
quired fome fmall reputation by fome favou- 
rite fpeech or attitude, where they have hap- 
pened by a defperate chance to be in the 
right, to introduce on every other occafion, 
be it ever fo different or foreign, that fame 
mode of expreffion or attitude, which at firfl: 
acquired the tranfient approbation of the au- 
dience. This is a demonftrable proof of theii; 
ignorance and vanity. 

The propriety of a charadter is often loft by 
the fhowinefs of the drefs. This piece of 
French vanity obtains but too much on our 
Stage. I have feen Cato and Brutus more 
grandly dreffed than Anthony and Juba, 
though their philofophical turn was quite fo- 
reign to fo poor a pride ; and if at all proper, 
it could be only fo in the young prince and 
general. It is ufual to drefs thefe characters 

in 
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in large full-battomM or tyc wigs ; which if 
both contrary to hiftory and the known cha- 
racter of each, and as great an impropriety 
as for a Lord Foppington to wear one of their 
fhapes. Mr. Hogarth has very juftly ridicul- 
ed abfurdities of this kind, by putting a bag- 
wig on the bull of Seipio *. Waiting-maids 
too are often drefled a$ fine as their miftrefies* 
and Lord Townly, who, though -an elegant is 
a grave chara&er, is often drefied not unlike 
a Foppington ; this certainly was never in- 
tended by the author, and when it was firifc 
played, the drcfs was genteel but not glaring. 

, To fee RichanJ, Henry VIII. Falftaff, &c 
drefled in the habits of the times they lived in, 
and the others in modern ones, quite oppo- 
fite, is an inconfiftency which carries its own 
conviction with it. What fiiould we think if 
Le Brun had drefled Alexander's foldiers in 
modern regimentals, and yet preserved the 
drefs of their ancient commanders. Othello 
too in modern cloaths is a miftake of the fame 
nature, and yet Zanga and Oroonoko ftill ap- 
pear in their national habits. Mr. Garrick 
was fenfible of this impropriety, and when he 

t * Second Plate of Marriage a la mode. 
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performed this chara&er, added the propriety 
of the drefs to his excellent performance. 

I think it was Mr. Macldin who firft drefled 
Iago properly ; formerly he was drefled in 
fuch a manner, as to be known at firft fight ; 
but it is unnatural to fuppofe, that an artful 
villain, like him, would chtffe a drefs which 
would ftigmati2e him to every one : I think, 
as Caflio and he belong to one regiment, they 
fhould both retain the fame regimentals. 

The truth of the reprdentation is often 
< loft, in not fuiting the chara&er to the age 
of the A&or : Captain Flafti is an empty mi- 
litary fop ; yet I have feen an A£tor of three- 
fcore, and of twice the bulk of fuch junior 
homebred heroes, ftrut and look terrible, with 
all the affedted vivacity of twenty* two; to 
heighten the abfurdity, he was drefled in an 
old fcarlet coat, buff belt, bafket-hilted fword, 
with a black major wig and flock, not much 
unlike one of our modern prize-fighters, or 
Charles the Xllth, the wig only excepted. 

Time and circumftance in fome of our thea- 
trical charafters, is vqry often overlooked, or 

miftaken : 
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miftaken : Thus Clodio comes in Full dreflecf,* 
though he's fuppofcd to be juft returned frorti 
his travels, and his firft* fpeech is to bid the 
grooms take care of his horfes. On the fifft 
performance of the Recruiting Officer, Mr. 
Farquhar thought Mr. Keene who performed 
Juftice Ballance had negle&ed the confif- 
tency of the charadker in preferving the lame 
drefs throughout -, though in the fecond adt, 
Ballance receives an account of the death of 
his fon, and fays to Worthy, " the decorum? 
of mourning is what we owe the world, &c." 
and that the author's intention was, that Bal- 
lance £hould appear in mourning through the 
remainder of the Play - f but Mr. Wilkes told 
him* " that the negledt of fiach a propriety 
was very excufable, as the folerfinity of the 
drefs would have leflened the humour of the . 
character." Whether the Poet or Player was 
in the right, I fhall not detetmine. Many 
other miftakes might be mentioned ; I (hall 
name but a few more. I have feen an Adlor 
who performed Romeo, who, to heighten the 
chara&er and feed his vanity, fpoke the ce- 
lebrated fpeech of Mercutio, 

O then I fee Queen Mab, &c. 

In 
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in the fame folemn declamatory tnah ner as a law^ 
ytr pleads a caufe. Is it not abfurd to feeHamlet 
juft come from on board a fhip, where he had 
been robbed and plundered, with a well-pow- 
dered wig, and every way as nicely dreffed ai 
at court, arid even face the court in the* 
church-yard, without any alteration of garb, 
when it is plain he is not known till he dif- 
covers himfelf, by crying out, "I am Hamlet 
the Dane." 

There is a variety of chara&ers in our The^ 
atre, which I don't think are fufficfently dif- 
tinguiftied in the performance. There is too 
much faftienefs in the oid men, though I don't 
know of any two that are drawn exaAly fo ; 
nor can we find fuch an appearance in real 
life : For example, Don Lewis is tefty, yet 
has a fmall dafli of humour ; Sir Tunbelly, 
merfy and benevolent; Smuggler', a hypocritical, 
debauchee; and Lovegold, a compound of 
every thing that is fordid and mean-fpiritecL 
Sometimes too I have obferved thefe old gen- 
tlemen lofe their chara&er before the end of 
the performance, and return to all the agility 
and fprighdinefs of youth, preferving nothing 
about them of antiquity but their names and 

M drefs: 
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<lrcfs. Again, there is a remarkable diftihc-* 
tion obfervable in moft of our theatrical fops, 
which we have before obferved, is not fuffi- 
ciently attended to on the Stage. As the 
poets have drawn them, they are all more or 
lefs copies from life. Sir Courtly Nice is 
fqueamifti, affedbed, and formal. Lord Fop- 
pingtori, in the Relapfe, a pert coxcomb, elat- 
ed with a large fortune, and proud of his per- 
fon ; but the moft elegant and high-bred fop 
in all our modern Comedies, is the Lord Fop- 
pington, in the Carelefs Hufband ; Clodio is a 
pert frenchified coxcomb ; and Beau Clincher 
is moft judicioufly drawn by the author as a 
contrail to the real fine gentleman, Sir Harry 
Wildair; being the mimic of a fop, without 
knowing what a fop is. 

This laft charadter I take to be the moft 
difficult of any to perfonate in a comic way : 
it includes rather more of genteel life than 
our Players have an opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with; or if they have the opportunity, 
yet they want the talents : for the fine gentle- 
man is certainly hard to hit off; but the fops 
and coxcombs having always feme dHtraguiflv- 
ing marks and peculiarities, are known at 

firft 
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•firffc fight, and eafily imitated ; ^nd, thanks to. 
the prefent age, there are plenty of thefe cha- 
racters every where to draw from* 

It is an extreme arrogance which fome ' 
take of altering and deviating from their au- 
thor, by introducing fomc out-of-the-way 
words and grimaces, which were never dream- 
ed of nor intended by him; fo that, as the Tat- 
ler obferves, " it is impoflible to fee the Poet 
for the Player." This is but a poor attempt 
tp gain a falfe applaufe ; and is a difhonour 
not only to the Poet, but an affront to the ju- 
dicious part of his audience. I know but a 
very few, who are able to take in the whole 

« 

meaning of the Poet, much lefs to amend or 
furpafs him ; and I hope this impertinence of 
faying more than is fet down for them, will 
always meet with the contempt it deferves. 
Bayes is indeed a charafter with which this li- 
berty may be taken, without infringing the 
laws of propriety. 

As we are upon the fubjeft of propriety and 
■impropriety, it may not prove perhaps unen- 
tertaining to relate an odd innovation that I faw 
made by a company of Strolers at Wbrcefter, 

M 2 ta 
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to heighten Jane Shore's diftreis in tjie fifths 
adfc. They took a hint from the old ballad ftory ; 
and when fhe was leaving Alicia's door in 
that deep diftrefs, introduced a baker trund- 
ling a penny loaf after her. The officers and 
guard who are fuppofed to attend her, imme- 
diately feized him, and led him to execution 
for his untimely companion ; before he went 
off, he broke out into the following lines from 
the Fair Penitent, 

Tba t 1 mufi die, it is my only comfort : 
Death is the privilege of human nature, • 

And life without it were not worth our taking \ 
Thither the poor, the prif oner, and the mourner % 
Fly for relief and lay their burthens down. 
Come then and take me now to thy cold arms. 
Thou meager fhade. 

Rowe. 

We may guefs at the judgment and tafte of 
the audience by their being more afFe&ed and 
edified with this improvement, than with the 
moft diftrefsful fcenes of the Play. 

It is poftible for the bell performances to 
become fometimes the objefts of ridicule : Vir- 
gil has been traveftied byCotton ; Mr. Gay, in 

his 
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his Farce of the What d'ye call it, has bur- 
lefqued fome excellent fpeeches in Shakefpear, 
Otway, Rowe, &c. fo has Mr. Fielding in 
his Farce of Tom Thumb. If fuch burlefque 
happens to be executed with fpirit and hu- 
mour, it may be indulged for once or twice, 
for novelty fake, oftner it would grow tire- 
fome, and a judicious mind would foon look 
out for higher entertainment. The fummer 
after Cato was firft performed, fome of the 
tnoft eminent Comedians thought its fuccefs- 
ful run would authorize a burlefque, and ac- 
cordingly they employed one of the would-be- 
wits for that purpofe. This they perfQrme4 
in a town near London j Norris was Cato, and 
Penkethman Juba : a few lines of the firft 
fpeech will be a fufficient fpecimen qf the 
whole, 

PORTIUS. 

It is indeed a damrtd dark cloudy mornings 
Ton afs's bray portends approaching rain ; 
The clouds, big-bellied, teem with drizly Jhowers, 
To wail the fate of Rome, our mother city, 
And Cato's too, her old dejefted dad. 

But notwithftanding its humour, it was de- 
fcrvedly damned the fecond night, and notice 

M 3 given 
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given to the Players, that their houfe fliCmlcf 
be fhut up, if they attempted a repetition of 
this buffoonery - 9 in which I own I can't fee 
much harm, and we know that the beft Plays 
that ever were exhibited at Paris, have been 
parodied •, nor does the laugh excited by the 
burlefque leflen the opinion which the people 
have of Comeille, JRacine, Crebillion, or Vol- 
taire. 

If an A&or at any time attempts to give 
his chara&er any occafxonal touches, or higher 
finilhings, that liberty muft notwithftanding 
be taken with the utmoft diffidence and cau- 
tion j for, as in painting, though a juft like- 
nefs may be taken, yet by labburing it too 
much, it may be infenfibly loft, and the fea- 
tures exaggerated into deformity •, fo m a&- 
ing, many fttiving to furpafs their contempora- 
ries, and wanting fufficient judgment where 
to fix the bounds of perfection, have run in- 
to the moft extravagant abfurdities ; and, as. 
Apelles faid of Protogencs, often Ipoil the fine 
things they do, for want of knowing when to 
leave off. I (hall here take notice of one inftance 
of this overdoing, which I take to be as ftronga 

mark of Want of judgment as underdoing, be- 

caufe 
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caufe I myfelf was a witnefs of it, . A yaung 
gendeman of genteel figure, who had a uni- 
verfity education, was fo judicious a critic in 
theatrical affairs, that he was reckoned the 
terror of the Players ; and his opinion was fup- 
pofed important enough to determine that of 
the town. At the repeated requeft of his ac- 
quaintances he condefcended to perform the 
part of Hamlet, and the exhibition brought 
the greateft audience that had -been remem- 
bered for many years : they cxpedfced to have 
feen fomething Angularly juft ; but if in this 
hope they were difappointed, they were com- 
forted with finding him Angularly uncom- 
mon \ this was the principle upon which he 
fet out, and he ftri&ly adhered to it, for by 
taking pains to differ from the manner of 
every other performer, he converted the whole 
jnto the moft contemptible ridicule. Jn the 
firft aft, when the ghoft appeared he fell on 

r 

his knees, and wept ; when it beckoned him 
away, he followed penfively with his arms 
acrofs ; in the feqond, where he comes in read- 
ing, he was bareheaded, with the neck of his 
Ihirt, and his waiftcoat unbuttoned. I fup- 
pofe he had that line in view which Ophelia 
£ys to.her father in the fecond a<5t : 

M 4 With 
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( 

With bis doublet all unbrac'd. 

Jn the laft aft he came in with Horatio to the 
grave-diggers, drefied in a fcarlet coat, with 
ftvord and boots, the better to difguife himi- 
fclf ; and notwithftanding his grief, and ia 
the midft of his moral reflexions, he laughed 
heartily at the grave-diggers jefts. In the 
laft fcene he was not Satisfied with killing the 
king, but (Drawcanfir-like) he killed moil of 
his attendants, &c. &c. This was his extra- 
ordinary performance of the charafter ; his 
friends were greatly disappointed, but the au- 
dience in general diverted by the unexpe&ed 
burlefque. Had he confined himfeltf to the 
common methods, I am certain he would 
have performed it to fati$faftion ; but in ftriv- 
ing to go beyond any thing he had ever feen, 
^e degraded the performance extremely. 

< • 

Tf he lad impropriety I fhall mention is that 
(hameful negligence of fome Aftors in com-? 
ing on the Stage imperfeft in their parts, and 
applying to the prompter for affiftance ; this 
takes off from the reality, and converts a live* 
\y forje into a cold uqaffe&ing recital, 

4 

Excufe 
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Excufe me, reader, if I here introduce an 
obfervation upon- a failing of the like kind, 
which has crept into the pulpit, and is pecu- 
liar to our own Nation ; namely, that of read* 
ing fermons. It is a pity that the fublimeft 
truths, clothed in the moft exalted language, 
fhould not alfo be accompanied with all the 
graces of oratory. Were thefe happily intro- 
duced and applied, that drowfy attention fo 
often pajd to the preacher's moft elaborate ef- 
forts would vanifli, and his auditors would be 
at once delighted and improved. What is it 
fq much contributes to the fuccefs of the Me- 
thodifts in this particular, but their deviation 
from this common beaten track, and deliver* 
ing their difcourfes with that feeming earneft- 
nefs which muft be always linking and empha- 
tic. I ^m forry to fay that the pulpit and bar 
in general have laid afide the ufe of grace- 
ful adtion, which is one of the greateft orna- 
ijients of oratory, and ought never to bp fc- 
parated from an elegant pronunciation, tJ^e 
remains wherepf feem now to be retired or 
rather confined to the^Senate and Stage*, and 
pven there they ^re but rarely difplayed, 

I h*V€ 
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I have now pointed out a few of the er- 
rors and miftakes which the A&or is to fhun, 
at well as the excellencies he is to purfue, all 
which I hope will be of caution and ufe to him. 
I fhall now take my leave of him, only with 
a few fhort remarks. 

It is his bufinefs in all cafes to Obferve na- 
ture and propriety, it is obfervable that in all 
capital paintings, there are a few principal 
figures which more remarkably ftrike the eye, 
and by that means throw the attendant ones 
into their proper diftance ; in like manner, on 
the Stage, the leading figures or perfonages 
in a fcene, fhould, by their dignity of adtion, 
throw the attending characters into their pro- 
per (hade of inferiority ; and, then the whole, 
like a fine painting in perfpedtive, will be all 
graceful and harmonious. 

Laftly, Nature in this, as in all other arts, 
muft be his parent and inftrudtrefs : every de* 
viation from her precepts is (b far a falling 
ihort of perfeftion ; if he fallows the natural 
bent of his genius, and does not aflume parti 
beyond his ftrength •, if he is ftridt in mark- 
ing every paifion and fentiment by his adtion 

and 
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and elocution, and takes in all the affi (lance 
and improvement which art and learning re- 
commend, he may allure himfelf of certain 
fucceTs in this difficult but pleafing art. 

Fir ft follow Nature* and your judgment frame 
By her juft ftandard* which is ft ill the fame. 
Unerring Nature ft ill divinely bright* 
One clear* unchanged* and univerfal light* 
Life* force* and beauty* muft to all impart* 

At once the fource* and end y and teft of art. 

Pope, 
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PART III. 

A Short HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
of the STAGE Antient and Modern, 
to the Reftoration. 

ft********************* 

' C H A P» I. . 

Of the firji rife of the Drama, and the Jlrutturt 

of the Roman Theatre. , 

THE Stage, like moft other Arts and 
Sciences, had very rude beginnings; 
time, concurring with various caufes, has 
brought it to the perfe&ion it now ftands in. 
It was cuftornary with the ancients, when they 
aflembled together in their harveft or vin- 
tage, to celebrate that feafon of feftivity with 
hymns in honour of the Gods and Heroes, 

and 
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r and then to unbend, their minds from thei** 
ruril fatigues with jocofe fangs full of fa- 
♦tyric raillery againft each other. Th^fe were 
divided into choruffes, accompanied with dan- 
ces and inftruments, with certain recitation* 
at intervals., The; perfpos who made thofe 
recitations were from thenceforth called Ac- 
jtors. Thefpi? fitft. introduced one perfon on 
the Stage for that purpofe, whom ^Efchylvre 
finding infuflicient, he added a fecond, to en- 
tertain the audience more agreeably in a kind 
of dialogue. Their manner of reprefentation 
yros as Ample and artlefs as their fubjefts 
were unpolifhed and innocent : their Stage, if 
it may be fo -called, was only a finall eminence 
fodded oyer, not unlike our modern cockpits ; 

* they were fhaded at top by the branches of 
the neighbouring trees neatly interwoven ; the 
/paces, between the trees were filled up with 
boards covered with the fkins of beafls, and 
fometimes with boughs newly cut down. Ju- 
venal defcribes it thus : 

♦ • 

.-__.. ipja durum 

• Fejtorum berbofa colitut ft quando theatre 

' Majejtas \ tandemque redit ad pulpit a no turn 
'Ewdiiw --.«.- - 

On 
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Oh Theatres of turf in homely ft ate. 
Old Plays they a£I> oldfeafts they celebrate \ 
The fame rude fong returns upon the crowd* 
And by tradition is for wit allow' d. 

Dryden. 

Thefpis, already mentioned, was the firft 
who attempted any alteration or improvement 
of thefe antient entertainments -, he travelled 
up and down with his A&ors and implements 
in a cart-, and for want of better concealment, or 
for what other reafon is not material, their faces 
were daubed with lees of wines*; fuch was ei ■ 
ther the modefty of the times or the imper- 
fections of the Aftors ; but ^Efchylus, his fuc- 
ceffor in the Drama, from thofe rude hints 
firft fupplied his Aftors with decent mafks> in- 
ftead of their former varnifh, and perfuaded 
the Athenians to build a public Theatre, con- 
ftrufted entirely of wood, perhaps not unlike 
our modern booths ; but this happening to fall 
by the prodigious weight of the audience, 
many of whom were killed, it was afterwards 
rebuilt at the public charge, of ftone, and ca- 
pable of holding upwards of twenty thoufend 
Jpe&ators. 

• Ferun&i fecibus ora. Vm&. 

The 
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The Romans, about one hundred and twenty 
years afterwards, took the firft hint of their Dra- 
ma from the Greeks: their Theatre differed 
from the Grecian only in fome particular di- 
menfion* and the ufes to which fome parts of 
the building were appropriated* According 
to the beft accounts we can collect, that part 
which was allotted to the fpedtators, was of a fe- 
micircular form, capable of containing near 
thirty thoufand perfons ; the other, intended for 
the Aftors and Scenery, ended in an oblong ; 

the whole was divided into five parts, viz. 

i . The Porticus, Scalar, or Sedilia, which 
were feats difpofed all round the Theatre, one 
above the other, where the common people 
were placed-,, and it was therefore fometdmes 
called Popularia. 

2, The Orcheftra, where the fenat6rs, dar>- 
cers, and mufic were feated. Hither alfo the 
knights and gentlemen reforted ; and thefe 
feats were for that reafon fometimes called 
jflEqueftria. — The intermediate fpace between 
this and the Sedilia was called Cavea, not un- 
like our modern Pit The Orcheftra of 
the Greek? differed from that of the Romans 

i in 
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in this, that in it were placed artificial vafes 
of different tones, againft which the A&or's 
Voice reverberating, acquired a more energic 
and harmonious fouhd. 

g. The Profcenium, a place drawn from 
one fide of the Theatre to the other, between 
the Orcheftra and the Scene; it was higher 
than the Orcheftra, and lower thaft the Scene : 
here the A&ors performed. The fpace alfo 
behind the fcene was called Profcenium, where 
the Adtors retired, and the wardrobe was kept. 

4. The Scene was fixed on a triangular 
machine, and contrived to turn on an axle or 
pin, fo as to face the audience. It reprefent- 
ed on one fide, 1. a grand city ; 2. a magni- 
ficent palace, or portico ; 3. a wild forefi^ 
cave, or meadow. 

. When a Comedy was to be played, the 
firft of thefe was turned towards the Audience * 
if 9. Tragedy, the feconcU and for a fatyrical 
piece the third. 

The underpart of the Stage was for ri- 
fings, linking*, &c. and moftly anfwered the 
fame ufes as ours. 

N The 
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The Roman Theatre was at firft only com- 
pofed of wood. Pompey firft eredted a fixed one 
among them, which was a noble edifice of 
fquare ftones ; but that Qf M. Scaurus, men- 
tioned by Pliny, was the moft magnificent that 
antiquity boafts of. The Scenes, or Stage, 
were divided into three rows of pillars, one 
above another, the back was of marble, and 
the others of glafs, or chryftal ; the whole inter- 
Jperfed with three thoufand ftatues : the richeft 
ftuflFs, tapeftries, and paintings, were employed 
in its decorations, though it was not intended 
to ftand above a month. There was another 
building ere&ed afterwards by Curio, a Ro- 
man knight, inferior in magnificence to the 
former, where the Players performed in the 
firft part of the day. To this another was 
added, and contrived by the help of fprings 
and hinges to turn round without fhifting the 
Scenery ; which then formed one fpacious am- 
phitheatre, where the people were entertained 
with the fights of gladiators, and wild beafts, 
when the theatric diverfions were over. 

We may judge of the grandeur of the an- 
tient Theatres, by the magnificent tafte for 
building which the Romans and Greeks poflef- 

fed, 
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fed, and by the remains of antient archite&ure ^ 
yet extant. — For a- more particular and exa6fc 

defcription of them, Vitruvius, Montfaucon, 

Rollin, and Kennet, may be confulted. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the antient Mafks. 

TH EMafks are of very antient invention, 
but were not ufed theatrically till the 
time of -Sifchylus. They are faid to have been 
firft made of the bark of trees, (Oraque Corti* 
cibus fumunt borrenda cavaiis. Virg.) of leather, 
covered with ftuff or linnen, but thofe being 
found eafily to Wear out, they made others of 
wood, which the Sculptor faftiioned to the Poet's 
fancy. They were alfo fometimes compofed 
of a leaf called Arcion ; which Pliny tells us 
was the broadeft leaf that could be found : 
Quidam Arcion perfonatam vocant cujus folio nul- 
lum eft latius. The antient Malks ferved only 
limply to cover the face, but thofe of the 
Theatre were a kind of helmets which covered 
the whole head, and reprefented not only the 
feveral features, but* alfo the hair, beard, and 
ears, according to the feveral characters, and 

' N 2 even 
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even extended to the ornaments which women 
ufed in their head-dreffes. The different: 
age, fex, chara&er, and paffions, were fa 
ftrongly depided on them, that the fpeetators 
apprehended at firft fight for whom they were 
intended, and required no other explanation : 
So ftrongly were the arttients x£ opinion, that 
a particular *caft of countenance was effential 
to every character and ^affion, that, whenever 
^ Play, was delivered to the Aftors, the au- 
thors alfo gave a draught of the Mafques pro- 
per for it. One, a complete draught of thefe, is 
yet to be feen in an antient copy of Terence, 
jn the Vatican ; and there are alfo fketches of 
them in Mi Dacier's Terence: 

There were tragic, comic, and fatyric Mafks, 
s!X which had exaggerated features, a wide 
gaping .mouth, and feeroed, according to Lu- 
tian, ready to devour lbe,l|>e&ators, A fourth 

f 4 • 

fort has been alfo found, the features of which 
Were very regular, and the deformity of the 
others did not enter into their compofition* 
thefe probably belonged to the Dancers. 

We have reafon to apprehend there were 
three other kinds in ufe with the antients, 

though 
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though they have negle&ed to mention them, 
viz. i. Thofe which reprefented men natu- 
rally as they arc. a. Thofe which were for 
fhades and ghofts, and had fomething fright- 
ful in their appearances. 3. Such as charade- 
lifed furies, gorgons, &c. thefe were the moil 
terrible of all. Paufanias^ tells us, Efchylus 
was the firft who introduced the hideous and 
frightful Maik, and that Euripides made ufe 
©f fo^^kh ferpents on their heads* Laftly, 

th« fetyric Maike, which were the moft ridictf? 

» 

lous and extravagant of all, and founded only 
pn the imagination of the Poets •, for, befides 
die fauns and fatyrs (from whence they had 
^fejfiame) they had thofe alio of Cyclops, 
Ceimurs, and 3II the monftrous animals which 
♦Fabk his ^creited,, and here it was they were 



Thefe Maflcs, it muft be allowed, were 
of the gFeatelt advantage to the antient Ac- 
tors, as thereby they could {day a variety of 

^chara&ers without any mconvenienoc from age 
- i$r lex, and laved the fpe£tajpF& the^ rirefome- . 
V nefs of feeing always the feme fsjjjess they 
* ?&$& alfo by this method ^ufti^t^^ ^c» 

jog^pleafure, as every -pic^^a^j^ffc^^ 
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liar cafl: of countenance, and befides could 
make the appearance of thofe pieces more per-? 
feft whofe intrigue depended on a refem- 
blance of perfons, fuch as Amphytrion and 
the Menechmae •, whereas with us, thofe cha- 
racters can never acquire a fufficient probabi- 
lity, and imagination muft be called in to fup- 
ply the defe<5t. 

It is not improbable that as the antients were 
fo (killed in Painting and Sculpture, the ut- 
moft care was taken to make the Mafk con- 
formable to the Poet's idea : thus Hercules, 
Ajax, Ulyffes, &c. were furnifhed with Mafks 

denotiye of their feveral charaders of ftrength, 
courage, fortitude, andfagacity. Niobe, plecr 
tra, &c. appeared weeping ; and the Masks 
of comic charadters were of a pleafant caft. If 
there was a variety of paflions included in the 
fame charafter, the Adtor had either different 
Malks or a different paflion pointed on each 
fide ; and according tq the paflion wherewith 
he was fuppofed to be influenced, he flawed 
the correfponding profile tp the fpe£l#tors. 

As the antient Theatres were cf far greater 
extent than ours, thofe M^lks were probably 

coloured 
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coloured much-ftronger than the life, that 
they might have their proper effeft at a dis- 
tance ; they were likewife hollow and lined 
with brafs, or fome other fonorous fubftance, 
which greatly aflifted the voice, gave it a 
deeper tone, and carried it to a greater dif- 
tance. This is one principal reafon why they 
admitted the ufe of Mafks •, for as fome of the 
fpe&ators were upwards of one hundred yards 
diftant from the Stage, they could not difcern 
the variable Play of the fofter paflions in the 
countenance ; and for the fame reafon the natu- 
ral voice would have died away, and been loft 
before it reached the ear. 

Thefe Mafks were further neceffary to them, 
fcecaufe as they were not only very careful in 
diftinguifhing particular charafters, but even 
fometimes copied exaft likenefles, they alio 
gave the fame air of majefty, fury, and terror 
to their Heroes and Demi-gods which they 
fuppofed them to poffefs when living. This 
gave their representations the ftrongeft ap- 
pearances of truth and reality, as they were in 
all refpe&s conformable to the commonly re- 
ceived opinions of the times. 

N 4 The 
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The principal incoaveniencs of the aatse&t 
Mafic* was their want of motion to e*pre& 
the tranfitions of the paJ$o»s 5 but th$ ftruc- 
ture of their Theatre, gad ,the great diftaflcc 
of the Stage,, e#w from the oearefir part of 
the Audience*. ^ hfcs tees obferved before, 
would have deprived the A&or of all merit 
in the exhibition^ had he appealed Jn hi*, own 
cpynteaance* 

. Notwithftanding all the^rfeftion which 
they had attained in this *rt, it is obvious, 
that xhp V& 9? Malks made every thing B^ich 
cafier to them than to us. The pafiiofl t^eiag 
ready drawn, there was no need of ftraining 
the features to their femW^nce ,> ,and they ftpd 
nothing more to do than to ftudy and in^itatc- 
propriety of voice and £&ipn ; the fcnje jwiv 
fon mjght at different tjmes reprefent a yptftl^ 
^n aged man, a, young daniiH, &c. and all. 
without any apparent impropriety : but **itfy 
us if is quite othenyifc. The different appear- 

* ' 

ances and drefs of each paffion, as thpy aire 

— » .... 

pxpreffed.by the coqnt^nance, vojqe, and g#C- 
fure, muft be clofefy ftudied* and every help 
introduced, which will vary the representation 
as much as poffible. According to this mode 
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of a&ing, to recite jqdiciou fly and melodioufly 
was an A&orVgreateft merit; -whereas with- 
us, thefe are but affiftant perfe&ions, and a. 
ipan can never hope to excel, that has not a 
jparking countenance, ftrong feeling, and the. 
jxjwer of altering his features fa as to expreft. 
his feelings. 

r 

I think it a pity, however, that the Mafia 
fliould be totally bid afide ; they would be 06 
, admirable fervice, even at this day, to many, 
of our Players who aflume parts to which 
their abilities are not at all adapted : thus 
might that vacancy of countenance, that total 
abfence of fentiment which they fometimes difc 
play in parts that require the utmoft energy 

of paflion, be happily concealed. 

> * 

The Mafic, Sock;, and Buflcin, conftituted 
(he moft material differences between the an^ 
tient and modern Players, The Sock and 
Bulkin were the antient appendages of Tra-» 
gedy and Comedy; the former is defcribed by 
forne to be a kind of a high £hoe reaching above 
the ancle; others fay it was only a low common 
(hoe, the ufe of which on the Theatre was 

p Qflfiiie4 to Comedy. The Buflun was a pur- 
ple 
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pie coloured boot of a quadrangular form, 
which reached above the mid-leg, tied under 
the knee, and richly ornamented with jewels. 
The thicknefs of the fble gave a confiderable 
elevation* to the ordinary ftature ; it was the 
peculiar diftinftion of Tragedy. It is faid to 
have been worn promifcuoufly by either fex; 
and that the Roman ladies ufed it to raife 
their height ; r however, the Sock and Buf- 
kin have ever fmce been the chara&eriftics 
of Comedy and Tragedy. t - * 

CHAP. III. 

Qf the antient tragedy and Comedy in Greece \ 

and their Authors. 

TH E licentious raillery indulged by the 
antients in their annual feftivals 'gave 
rife to the old fatyric Drama; this- was moftly 
extemporaneous droll and mimicry, by way 
of dialogue. But, however, from this rude 
beginning, the Poets, who were the Divines 
and Philofophers of the age, took the hint of 
Conveying their inftrudtibns in a more plead- 
ing drefs. Thefpis and ^Efchylui were the 
firft who made any fort of regular tragic 

poems, 
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poems 5 Sophocles and Euripides gave it al- 
moft the polilh of perfe&ion. Efchylus in- 
fufed a fpirit of majefty and dignity into Tra- 
gedy, to which it was before unknown. His 
di&ion is fublhne; but Sophocles his rival, 
who appeared about twenty-fix years after- 
wards, improved it farther, and added a . ten-* 
dernefs to his characters, which was wanting in 
the other ; he was called the Bee, for thq 
fweetnefs of his verfes, Quintilian, fpeaking 
of thefe two Poets, fays : Tragocdias primum in 
lucem protulit jEfcbylus* fubUnds gravis & gran- 
dikqnus r fepe ufque ad vitium. Lange clarius 
illuftraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides : 
Quorum in difpari dicendi vi 9 uterjit Poet a me- 
lior 9 infer plurimos queritur. L,ib. 10. chap. i.». 

It is hard to fay, whether ^Efchylus or So- 
phocles was the moft excellent ; butf this we 
can with pteafure afiure the public, Euripides 
has been translated by a gendeman of Trinity- 
college, Dublin, who intends to print it, 
as has Sophocles by a fellow of Trinity-col- 
ledge, Cambridge* ; *nd both of them are men 
capable of preferving all the fpirit, and every 
excellency of the originals, 

Tragedy 
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. ; Tragedy having reached its fummit of per- 
fection under thefe three great mailers, no 
others were afterwards taken notice of in a tra- 
gic way; and now Comedy began tq he im- , 
proved. The firft comic, Poets. we Bead of: 
among the Greeks, vereChronidw* Magnes, 
and Piiormas, who began to improyoCorbedy 
in Efchylus's time* and after. hia-jdeat^.Cra. 
tious, -Plata, Epichai^mes, Orai^ ,-Evipcdis, 
ArUUpJtanes, The unlimited raillery of Q** 
ffwdy was highly agreeable to the people of 
Athens, while that (late continued free,andvery 
juftifiable while it was kept within the bounds 
of decency, mentioned by Horace -, for the 
greatcft men not being fpared in their thea- 
tric entertainments,- they were thereby kept 
from infringing on the liberties of the j: 
The Poe$s were reckoned the : i 
jnemfee'rs ef *he-<o>pmbnweate&* ;J 
formed the'offie&'-3f Iftawfiteti't-^Lij 



■^-.^ii&fibe many dramatic pieces he'fyrajeionly eleven 
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are tranfmitted down to us. He excelled in a 
fpirit oifk&tt or lampoon, . ind the Attic fak 
or the Greeks abounded more in him than 
in any cfcher writer, but the rufticity of the 
iage in Whfeh&e Bred is vifible in the plainnefe 
<i£hfe Charters* He drew them fuch as they 
were from life, but was not always happy in 
the choice; he had great faults and great beau- 
ties. His ftile being warm, lively, and natural* 
and his characters juft, he could not fail of 
pleating a common tafte ; but the keennefs of 
his wit did not entirely attone for Iiis perio- 
ral abufe, and low buffoonery. WJiat amends 
could he make fociety for not only publicly 
abtifing Socrates, but even going fo far as to 
name him upon the Stage, when he himfelf 
waSprdeak 

But as even the mofl; innocent defigns'may 
be perverted to the worft purpofes, the poig- 
nancy of their fatire, no longer pointed at the 
wicked, but was levelled at religion, virtue, 
and the moft relpeftable chara&ers, either by 
naming them publicly, or having mafks paint- 
ed to foch a likenefs that none could mif* 
take them: This at length obliged the ftate 
to interpofe, and to enaft laws againft all per- 
'*• -' fonal 
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fonat inveCtive for. th^ future. From a confix 
deration of the nature of the exhibitions at 
this time permitted on the .Greek Theatre* 
we are led to fuppofe that Ariftoph#nes was 
then the Foote of Greece; and in many things 
the Englilh is not inferior to the Grecian mimic. 

The Poets being reftrained from perfonal 
abufe, foon found means to elude the law, 
and affixed feigned names to their characters, 
butftill drew them fo like, that the fpe&a- 
.tors could not be eafily miftaken : by this 
means they enjoyed a double advantage, that 
of beftowing their cenfure where they pleafed, 
jor where it was merited, with impunity, and 
at the fame time of enjoying the delicate fa- 
tisfaCtion of their Audience's finding out and 
comparing the portraits which they drew with 
% heir originals ; this continued cuftomary till 
the time of Alexander the Great, who ob- 
ferving that the licentious freedom of the 
Poets encreafed daily, totally fuppreffed it. 
From hence the new Comedy arofe, which 
no longer glanced at, or defcribed particular 
perfons. The names and events were ficti- 
tious ; and as the. characters and manners 
were taken at large from real life, no parti- 

cular 
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cular offence could be taken. Menander was 
the inventor or improver of this kind of Co- 
medy, which was the fineft and moil ufeful 
of any ; he introduced into his dramatic piece* 
an agreeable and refined vein of fpirit and 
humour, confined within the ftrifteft bounds 
of decency, to which his predeceflbr Arifto - 
phanes was almoft a ftranger. There are litde 
or no remains of this excellent Poet handed 
down to us, though he is faid to have wrote 
and prepared upwards of a hundred Come- 
dies for the Stage. We may form an idea 
of his merit from the charafter Quintilian has 
left of him, "That the brightnefs of his merit 
had entirely eclipfed the reputation of all the 
preceding writers in that way." Terence has 
derived the greateft part of his fame from 
him, by tranflating a few feledt Comedies of 
his ; and though the Latin bard is in general 
allowed to be very excellent, yet he is thought 
by the beft judges to have fallen very Ihort 
of his great original. 



CHAP. 
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A P. IV. 

0/ the Raman theatrical entertainments, and dra- 
matic Authors. 

T T J HEN the Romans began, to enjoy the 
V ▼ bleffings of peace, they gradually re- 
fined themfelves from that favage rufticity 
which their fimple manner of livings and reft* 
lefs military genius had enured them to. The 
Greeks were their models both of learning 
and politenefs ; and from them they derived 
their jfirft theatrical hints. 

Qr acta capta forum vi8$rm cepit £f artes 
Intulit agrefti lotto. — Hor. 

About one hundred and thirty years after 
the Grecian Theatre had reached its full fplen- 
dor, dramatic entertainments began to be en- 
couraged in Rome ; like the Grecian it took 
its rife from the rural jocularity of the com- 
mon people. At firft they entertained them- 
felves in their feftivals with irregular verfes, 
the product of jollity and wine, full of grofs 
raillery, attended with dances and low buffoon- 
ery. Thefe were called Fefcennine verfes, from 
4 . Fefcen- 
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Fefcennia, a city of Etruria, from whence 
they were brought to Rome, 

Fefeenmna per 'bunt inventa lieenira morem 

Verftbus niter his tpprobrin ruftkafuMt. 

Htftt. 

*Thefe afterwards were exchanged For more in- 
hoceat entertainments, called Satyr*. They 
only ccJnfiftfed of inoffenfive railkiy^ from 
whence all obfe'enity was banifbed - % and they 
ttfcre the favourite diverfion of the people* till 
LiVius Ahdronicus and fome others prefented 
the people with federal innocent characters in 
both kinds, which they had tranflated from 
the Greek j but none of their works have 
Reached u3; The only Poet of any note 
among then* was Plautus. Nineteen of his 
theatrical pieces have been hinded down to 
us. He was the lame among the Romans as 
Afiftopharies as among the Greeks •, but is 
ieputed to have come heareft of all the 
dramatifts to the true Attic wit, which in- 
cluded eveiy thing perfect; In fome of his 
writings he has excellent maxifns for the con- 
dud of human life; but in others he often 
degenerates into abfurdity and obfeenity* 
trhich indeed was the fault of the Pagan world: 

O yet 
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yet his fcenes are full of humour, and hi$ 
* chara&ers greatly diverfified. The Atteltana 
fabula fucceeded the Satyr<e> which were 
feledt pieces of wit and merriment, intended 
to relieve the heavinefs of Tragedy ; and be- 
came ever afterwards infeparably conne&ed 
with it ; I apprehend not much unlike our 
Tragl-comedy. Thefe, madam Dacier re- 
marks, were in to much efteem, " That the 
" perfons who a&ed in them were not rank- 
" ed with the comedians, nor obliged to un- 
" mafk on the ftage when they played ill, as 
" others were, and, as a peculiar honour, they 
" were allowed to inlift in the army 5 there- 
u fore low and* trivial verfes were beneath 
u the dignity of the Aittllana" 

Among the Romans the dramatic drefles 
were diftinguifhed into feveral kinds : viz* 
¥ ogat<e y Palliate Pretext a •, Trabeates^ and 
Tabernari*, and varied upon the Stage as the 
chara&ers required. 

The Toga being the common habit of the 
Romans, was ufed by th^ir adlors, when any 
ftory drawn from the manners of common 

life, 
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life,' wherewith it was to be fuppofed the 
Aftors and audience were perfe&ly well 
acquainted, was reprefented. 

The Palliate were ufed when thofe Trage- 
dies or Comedies were adted which were of 
Greek original •, the Pallium or Cloak being 
the ordinary drefs of that nation; Here it 
may not be improperly remarked, how very 
careful they were in adjufting the propriety 
of their drefs to their chara&er, as well as 
their voice and aftion. 

The Praetextae were of a more exalted 
and ferious caft ; poffibly, the difference be- 
tween them and the Togatse was much the 
fame as that which we fuppofe to be between 
high or genteel Comedy, and the middling 
or low. Their names imply as much. 
The Praetextae were, the habits bordered 
with purple, worn by the magistrates and 
Roman gentry j and the Toga was the ufual 
{Irefs of the common people. 

* The Romans were pleafed alfo to diftinguifh 
the inferior charaders of their Drama, by 

O % another 



/ 
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another name, viz. Trabeates. The 6xt& 
of this name was appropriated to foldiers and 
Tailors, and others of that caft. 

To which we may add, thofe called Ta- 
bernarix, which were fketches of the manners 
pf the meaneft people, fuch as conftitute 
the Dramatis Perfonte of our farces. 

The actors of Mimes performed bare-footed; 
they were pieces of the moft low and farcical 
kind, and moftly exhibited in dumb (how, from 
whence our prefentPantomimes are derivedjbut 
they were much more ingenious in their art, 
and could reprefent the thoughts and paffions 
with fuch admirable dexterity, that a foreign 
prince having feen one of them perform in 
Rome, requefted, as a favour of Nero, that 
he might be allowed to carry with him to 
his own country that Mime, who could by ' 
his exprefiive action alone convey his fenti- 
ments to people of the molt different lan- 
guages. 

The Roman Theatre was in its meridian of 

perfettion in the time of Terence. Of all 

the Roman dramatic writers he came the 

nearefi 
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neareft tct the elegant fimplicity and Attic 
purity of the Greciaa Drama j he made Me- 
narider fpeak the language of Rome with 
the utmoft grace and delicacy, fluted his cha* 
ra£ters to nature and truth, and drew the 
manners of the Romans with the moft happy 
propriety. Plautus has more life and variety; 
his beauties appear fuddenly and furprifingly* 
in Terence they preferve a conftajit glow and 
uniformity, and leave us jiothing more tQ 
dellre, 

There were feveraj other poets who at- 
tempted Tragedy and Comedy at Rome ; but 
as none of their pieces having furvived, we can 
form no idea of their merits in either way f 

Thefe theatric pieces* both of Greece an4 
Rome were interfperfed with Chorufles, which 
explained the fubjedfc to the fp<j6tators, and 
piade moral remarks on it. 

The mufic played during the whole perfor- 
mance. The mufician had two flutes of dif- 
ferent fize, the one a bafe and the other a 
treble. The bafe had but a fmall number of 
holes, the treble a great vartetyy and gave ^ 

3 fontt 
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flirill (harp f*und ; the flutes were fometime^ 
unequal, but had a certain agreement between 
them, like our thirds, fifths, or o&aves. 
The mufic was fometimes guided by the fub- 
jeft of the play ? (p that the people could tell 
beforehand, from hearing thefe inftruments > 
what the performance was to be ; at other 
times it was adapted to the occafion. If the 
play was performed at a funeral folemnity, 
the mufic was grave, and flow ; if on a 
joyful occafion, it was brilk and airy, and 
for religious incidents it was made to partake 
of the nature of both. 

CHAP. V. 
Of the ancient Aftors. 

IT "is certain that Thefpis and iEfchylus, 
the firft founders of the antient Drama, 
were performers of their own pieces: the 
one having added a fecond or third adbor, or 
gefticulator, to enliven the old heroic ballads 
of his time, and the other giyen them the 

> « * » - • • 

Malk, Sock, and Bufkin. 

How paflionately fond the ancients were of 
dramatic entertainments, may be inferred from 

the 
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the flimptuous Theatres they erefted, and the 
immenfe friaries they paid to thofe Adtora 
who excelled in their profeffion. 

At Athens the Aftors were always perfons 
of good birth and education : Poets, Ora- 
tors, and even Kings, did not difdain t6 ap- 
pear on the Stage, as Cornelius Nepos informs 
us ; this being thought in thofe times of 
limplicity, neither injurious to reputation, nor 
defcending from dignity. And tho* Players 
were not in fo much eftimation at Rome, as 
their Stage had not attained the perfeftion of 
the Grecian, and becaufe of the warlike gfc - 
nius of that people ; yet if they were artifts 
in their bufinefs, and men of probity in their 
private lives, they were refpedted ^nd efteem- 
ed by the chief perfons of the common- 
wealth. 

It is certain, that they negledted no me- 
thod, and fpared no expence which could 
contribute to the perfe&ion of their theatrical 
entertainments ; and the high fenfe they had 
of merit in this way, may be learned from 
the great encomiums they have handed down* 
to ys of two of their moft eminent performers, 

O 4 Rofcius 
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Rofcius and Miopias ; encomiums which wq 
arp certain were only p^id, to real merit by a : 
people of the moft refined ears and delicate 
fenfibjlity, who only were tie bjeft judges 
of it. r 

Rofcius was born ^tLajiuvium > aodjbrqught; 

yp at Selonium, a village about fixteen miles 
djftajice from Rome, on the Appian way ; he 
gave fuch early proofs of the pregnancy of his 
genius, that the grcateft lords of Rome under- 
took the; care of his education, and gave his 
falent$ a cultivation agreeable to their natural 
bent. He i$ defcribed as moft agreeable in his 
perfqn, and the model to all the youth in Rome 
of every thing that was truly graceful. Ciceroj 
fays, that he was formed both to move and tq 
pleafc •, and that * c he was fq excellent an ar-i 
tift, that he feemed the only perfon who» de- 
fcrved to tread the Stage ; yet fo excellent a 
man in all other re(pe£ts, that he feemed the 
only man of all others, who fhould not have 
taken up that profeflion." Cum artifex ejuf-. 
modi Jit , ut folus dignus videatur ejfe quam i^ 
feena fpeSatur \ turn vir ejufmodi eft ut folus dig^ 

V 

ni4s videatur qui in (a non accedat. 
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- The fame author informs us, " that hi* 
excellencies became at length proverbial ; an4 
fche greateft praife that could be given to men 
qf genius in any particular profeffion, was,, 
that each was a Rofcius ia his art." Jamdiu 
fonfecutus eft y ut in quo quifquis artifex excelleret % 
is infuogenere Rofcius dicer etur. Cic. de Orat. 

Notwithstanding the agreeablenefs of his 
perfon, he is faid to have had a fquint in his 
pyes * which defe& his mafk in a great mea- 
fure concealed, yet left enough to difcoVer, 
(he fire there which paffion had lighted up. 
Tfyis is what, 1 fuppofe, Cicero alludes to ia 
his fecond Book de Orat. Sepe ipfum vidi, cum ex 
ferfona mibi ardere oculi bominis hifirionis vide*. 

> 

rentur. Though doubtlefs there were fome 
parts in which this natural defelt was not 
much obferved, fuch as Parafites, and the 
like * and poflibly this might have been oaq 
reafon why he confine^ himfelf chiefly to Co-» 
|pedy v 

Rofcius was Cicero's friend and inftru&or 
in tne art of Oratory, and that great model of 
pratcyjr, in giving rules to his pupil to prepare, 

for 
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for great movements, after faying, that an 

orator ought to give his hearers time to 
breathe, and let their admiration reft, and to 
imitate the Painters who throw into fhade and 
diftance fome part of their pi&ures, that 
the reft may feem to rife with greater 
effedt, introduces Rofcius as an example 
of this, founding fome verfes with mildnefs 
and negligence, in order to raife the fol- 
lowing ones to their true pitch of paifion; 
fo that it is likely he underftood the contraft 
of clara obfcura perfe&ly well. 

It is obferved by a writer on this fubjedt, 
that, " with the antients the Sock and Buf- 
kin never interfered ; Sophocles and Euripides 
never wrote Comedies, nor Ariftbphanes and 
Menander Tragedies." — In like manner, 
" Rofcius finding the ftrength of his genius 
to lie in Comedy, attached himfelf wholly 
to it, as JEfopus, for the fame reafon, only 
aiTumed tragic chara&ers." (Rofcius citatiorJE- 
fopus gravior fuitj quod hie in Tragedias^Jlle in 
Comedias egit. — Quint.) This, by the way, is 
a ufeful hint, both to our Poets and Players, 
to chufe fubjefts only for writing and afting 
to which their abilities are adequate. 

No 
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No body is ignorant of the fhare which Ro- 
<cius had in Cicero's friendfhip ; and it was by 
the advantage of his precepts and example, 

** that he laid the foundation of his oratorial 
feme j and improved himfelf in the art of elo- 
cution. Rofcius during the time of his 
friend's exile, repeated fome verfes on the 
exile of Telamon, and the ft}fferings of Pri- 
am, with fuch deep and feeling diftrefs, that- 
the whole audience perceived to whom he al- 
luded, his very enemies wept, and Cicero was 
foon after recalled from banifhment." The 
high value which the Romans fet upon the 
talents of this A6tor, will appear by the im- 
menfe eftate he left his fon, which was value4 
at two hundred thoufand pounds fterling ; it 
was this fon who afterwards in a fit of wan- 
tonnefs, diflblved fome pearls of great value in 
his liquor, and drank them off. 

The ancient Aftors ftudied the art of 
touching the afFe&ions, with great induftry. 
iEfopus, Plutarch tells us, had wrought him- 
felf once up to fuch a tranfport of rage, in re- 
prefenting Atreus deliberating how he fhouk} 
avenge himfelf of Thyeftes, that he ftruck 
one of his fervants haftily croffing the Stage 

• 7 with 
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with hi* truncheon, and laid hmr dead on the 
iyot. Folus, another AGkor of eminence* 
brought the urn of his belbved child on th& 
Stage, inftead of the fuppofed one of Opeftcs* 
This filled him with fuch real gnef, as wa# 
foon fympathetically fek by his audience. And 
thus we fee no expedient waa negk&edv 
which could give the performance the greater 
abearance of reality, 

C Hi A P. VI. 

Of tke frji rife of the modern Xbtatrty parti* 

(ularfy the Briiijh. 

WHEN the Roman empire was over- 
whelmed by the invafions of the nor- 
thern nations, when Gothic barbarity and 
monkifh ignorance darkened the world* the 
Stage declined, the Mufes withdrew, and 
polite literature was no more. Then monf- 
trous fi&ions of giants, champions, and dif- 
trefled damfels, were fpun out in monafteries 
by dreaming monks j and, to the deftru&ion 
of reafon and common fenfe became the mofl; 
favourite amufements of the people. 

< ' the 
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The Mimi of the Romans were the laft 
^who quitted the Stage ; and thefe became fo 
low and degenerate, as to ftrole from town to 
town, reprefenting the moft contemptible, 
' and low buffooneries ; other nations adopted 
them, and they were well known all over 
Europe, about the eleventh or twelfth centu- 
ries. Moft of their exhibitions were extem- 
pore j and from their talents at ridicule and 
burlefque, the words Mimic and Mimicry 
have been appropriated to all charafters of 
this. kind. 

In this country they were called Mum-. 
mers, a fmall change of the word Mimi or 
Mimics 5 they wore mafks, and were other- 
ways diiguifed, which gave them an oppor- 
tunity of committing many outrages with 
impunity j fo that in the time of Edw. Ill* 
they were fupprefled by authority. Much 
$bout this time we may date the introdu&ion 
of the facred myfteries prefented by way of 
interludes. Thefe were fubje&s borrowed 
from the fcripture, and were the prevailing 
ufte of Europe, at that time. 

They 
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They were in the higheft reputation here 
in the reign of Richard II. Henry IV. and 
even down to the reign of Henry VIII. In 
Richard the fecond's time, the fcholars of Sti 
Paul's prefented them at a very great expence 
at Chriftmas ; the parifh-clerks did the fame at 
Skinner's Well in 13 90; and in 1409 at Cler- 
kenwell, which place obtained its name from 
their cuftom of performing there. It is not 
improbable that thefe reprefentations werd al- 
mpft as early as the Conqueft, but interlarded 
at intervals with the loweft buffoQneryj to 
amufe the populace. 

■r 
t . 

•. iThe fubje&s df thofe flays' were not ak 
ways taken from the fcriptures, but alfo from 
the miracles fuppofed to be wrought by 'faints* 
confeflbrs, and martyrs, in thofe days of dark- 
nefs and fuperftition. They were a6ted, both in 
. private houfes, and on public Stages. When 
one of thefe miracles was to be reprefented, 
an amphitheatre ufed to be ere&ed in an open 
field ; into which devils, fools, &c. were in- 
troduced much like the antient Satyr*> and 
thefe unaccountable medleys were the enter-* 
tainments of the country-peopie, who refort- 4 
cd thither from all parts. 

The 
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The ftupidityy as well as profanity, of 

thofe religious reprefentations, was the pcca- 

' • ' * 

fion of their fuppreflion j to thefe fucceeded 
Myfteries, which had fomething of a more 
regular form and meaning. They were allego- 
rical reprefentations of the virtues and vices 
of the mind, and with them common fenfe 
and Poetry began to dawn upon the world* 
The Provencal Poets were the firft refiners of 
the Frehch language, and gave the firft hints 
of reformation to the Drama. . The French, 
Spaniards, and other nations, had Poets of 
the like kind, who celebrated their national 
heroes in their paftoral fonnets, and perhaps 
compofed the Poetry of thofe myfteries. They 
were not abolifhed in Europe till about the 
fixteenth century ; at which time learning and 
the polite arts were revived in Italy, under the 
culture and influence of the family of the Me- 
dicis, whofe polite tafte„ directed that of the 
public- to whatever was beautiful. 

At the time of the Reformation there were 
cartain dramatic moral reprefentations fo con- 
trived, as to influence and coincide with 
the prevailing opinions of the times ; this 
might have been the occafion of a law ena#> 

' . «d 
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ed in Henry the eighth's time f to reftrain tli£ 
liberties they took in (hiking at the newly re- 
ceived do&rine. The performers of thofe 
pieces had no regular eftablifhment * 9 they re^ 
forted to noblemen's palaces, aiid private 
houfes* and the pieces themfehres Wtfre fo dif- 
pdfed, as diat five or fix perfons could repre^ 
fent a great variety of characters * they were 
in vofgue even in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Shakefpear has made feveral faty- 
tical allufions to them in his Plays. 

Thus, the Bririfh Stage, like the aiitient* 
fiad almolt the fame rude beginnings, and it 
continued in a ftatc of irnperfedtion till the 
glorious reigh of Queeft Elizabeth, whert 
Shakeip^ar and Jonfon ardfe, the glories of 
their age and nation* The firft by the forc$ 
of heaven-born genius, and the other with 
the moft confummate learning and art, al* 
Jnoft all at once railed the Stage to fuck dig* 
nity and perfection as has never fince been 
Out-^one. 

Uiider the influence of this excellent prin- 
cefs, learning and the; polite arts flouriihedl 
along with the Stage* 
# 6 The 
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The efteem which (he had for the Drama 

contributed not a little to its advancement in 
her reign. She was the firft who reduced its 
profeflors into a more tegular company, and 
dignified them with privileges that brought 
them into higher eftimation than ever, and 
fct them far above the contempt of their pu- 
ritanical cenfurers. They were called her Ma- 
jefty's Servants and fworn Comedians. And 
fo prevalent was now the theatrical tafte, that 
many noblemen and private gentlemen en* 
tertained companies of Comedians for their 
own private entertainment. 

The children of St. Paul's fchool, who per* 
formed the Myfteries in 1 578, and the pari|b-> 
clerks, who performed about twelve year^ af- 
terwards, are the earlieft companies we react 
of : the children of St. Paul's are faid to 
have continued a&ing (thofe Moralities I fup* 
pole) down to the year 161 8, long after Tra- 
gedy and Comedy were introduced. 

Mr. Richard Edwards was proprietor of 
the firft company, under Queen Elizabeth, 
called the children of the chapel. The chil- 
dren of the Revels after them became very fa- 

P mous 5 
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mous ; and moft of Shakefpear*s and JonfoivV 
Plays were firft performed by them. So un?- 
verfal was a theatrical inclination at that: time, 
that Plays were a&ed, not only by the regular 
companies already mentioned, but by private 
gentlemen, ftxldents in the univerfity, Inns 
of Court, and even by the London prentices. 

There were fetfenteeii Play-houfes* builr 
in different partt of the towto, from the years 
i $70 to 1630, and all filled with different 
companies. Thofe in Black-friars, Salifbury- 
court, and the Cock -pit, were covered, and 
pieces afted in them by candle-light; the 
others were open at top (like the antient Thea* 
tres) and their reprefent&tions made by day- 
light. Our anceftors were fo early in timing 
both their bufinefs and diverfion, that they 
began to aft about four in the afternoon, and 
had done early in the night. 

At that time mere force of genius fupport- 
ed the Stage •, for, in Shakefpear's time it was 
quite tlndecorated, and had only a blanket or 
curtain of coarfe linfey-wplfey cloth, which, 
when drawn up, difcovered nothing extraordi- 
nary. The walls, at bell, were hung with old 

tapeftry, 
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tapeftry, and fometimes they were but plainly 
matted * fo that the audience were obliged 
to fupply the place of the Scene by the 
ftrength of imagination alone* 

It is probable that the low prices of the 
Theatre prevented its decoraton at that time. 
Thofe inimitable authors could not be igno- 
rant of the pomp of the antients ; yet as the 
plain honefty of the age was fufficiently de- 
lighted more with language and fentiment 
than fhew, the Authors or Managers looked 
no farther; and both parties were fatisfied. 

This was the ftate of the Stage in the 
feigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
the firft ; but when King Charles the firft 
came in, he* being a Prince of a melancholy 
auftere temper, did not give nuich attention 
to the improvement of the Theatre ; and chofc 
malks, and moral representations, as more 
innocent entertainments. Being an exquifitc 
judge of Painting and Mufic, he fparcd no 
expence of either, when they were exhibited 
at court. The following, among others, wert 
performed at that time : 

P z Coehm 
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Coelum Britannicum> a Malque, wrote by 
Carewe, one of the gentlemen of tht bed- 
chamber, fet to mufic by Mr. Laws, and per- 
formed by Charles I. and his court at 
Whitehall in 1633. 

The Vifion of the twelve Goddefles ; by 
Daniel. Performed by the Queen and her 
Ladies at Hampton-court, 1623. 

hmmdia\ or, the Feftival of Light. A 
Mafk, performed on Shrove-tuefday night, 
by the Queen and her Ladies, 1637. 

x * SnWm. Davenant's Temple of Love* Per- 
formed at Whitehall, by Q^ Henrietta, the 
Marchionefs of Hamilton, Countefs of Ox- 
ford, Duke of Lenox, Earls of Newport, 
Defmond, &c. 

; The Scenery and Machinery were contrive 
ed by that celebrated artift Inigo Jones. 

The troubles and confufions of this Prince^l 
feign, ai\d above all the hypocritical feverity of 
the fanatics, who had obtained but too much 

influence 
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influence in the public, affairs, foon fuppreflfe4 
and filenced the Stage. 

During the commonwealth, the Players 
were perfecuted and difperfed. They had no 
other livelihoood, but by going five, or fix, 
m a party, and performing fek& Settles out 
of the mod celebrated Plays at gendeme^s 
houfes. Thefc Scenes were afterwards col- 
lected, and published in one volume in 1670, 
by one Francis Kirkman, who had been one 
of thofe itinerant Actors, under the name of 
The Wits, or Sport upon Sport One was called 
The Humours of the Lame Commonwealth. 
This is only the Scene out of the Royal Mer- 
chant, where the beggars chufe a king* Another 
the Grave-makers, which was the fifft and 
fecond Scenes of the fifth A6k of Hamlet. 
Mr. Cox, the Comedian, compofed feveral 
new ones, which he added to this collection. 
He was the principal A6tor in thofe pieces ; 
and performed at Oxford, during the U&rpftr 
tion, with very great applayfe, 

The only entertainments which were ex- 
hibited at that time in London, were Operas. 
SirWrn. Davenant, notwithftanding the dif- 

P 3 like 
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like which thofc in power had to dramatic 
entertainments, had intereft enough to have 
thefe permitted. They confifted of declama- 
tion 3f\d mufif . The words were of his own 
jcompoiition, and may be found in his works ; 
fhe Mufic by Coleman, and Laws, two emi- 
nent mailers, and were performed at Rutland- 
houfe: after tolerable fuccefs there, he re- 
moved to the Cpcjc-pit in Drury-lane. One 
of them ?ntitl$d, * c T&e cnjelty of the Spa- 
niards jn E$ru, cxprieflecj by voqd ajpd jftftru- 
mental Mufic, a^d by a|t i>f perfpedjtive ip 
.Scenes, reprefented daily at the flock -pit in 
Pnjry-lane, gt three in tfre afternoon punctu- 
ally* 1658.°. This is laid to have been rea4 
and approved of by Cromwell ; as it contain* 
cd fpmfc fevpre ftrokes on the Spaniards, witji 
whom he wjis at yarians s, 

When the gloom pf ciyil diffention w^s 
de^red up, Monarchy and the Stage were nj- 
ftored together. The fcattered reipnants of fix 
Play-houfes, which had fubfiftpd in Charles Fs 
time, were then formed into one company, an4 
iatted for thefirft time at theRed bull Play-houfej 
\n St. John's ftreety They afterwards built a$- 

; • - oihcf 
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•other in Clare-ftreet, Clare-market^ in both 
.which places they a£ted from 1660; to 1663. 

About this time, Mr. Thomas Killigrew 
obtained a patent from the King for jere&ing 
a company of Comedians, who were thencer 
forwards called his Majefty^s Company of Co- 
medians, and albed under Mr. Killigrew's dir 
redtipns at DruryJane, 

Previous to this, ii> 1659, Mr. Rhodes, a 
Bookfeller at Charing~crofs, who had been 
formerly Wardrobe-keeper to King Charles P* 
Comedians in Black-friars, had obtained a 
licence to fet up a company of Players at the 
fapac place. Thofe celebrated Adtors, Better- 
ton, jtad Kynafton (who were his apprentices) 
performed at this Theatre; fhe fornjejr ip 
men's, the latter in women's parts. And Sir 
William Davenant having obtained a patent 
for ere&ing a company, under the title of the 
Duke of York's company, took Mr- Better- 
ton, and all that remained of Mr. Rhode's 
company into it. In 16^3, he opened his 
Theatre in Lincoln's-inn-fields with a Tra- 
gedy of his own writing, called The Siege of 
Rhodes, where the Stage was firft improved 

P4 by 
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by Scenery. Both thefe companies were un- 
der the patronage of the King and Duke, ant| 
greatly encouraged by the Public, By a pri- 
vate agreement, thefe companies were never 
to ad the fame Play at both houfes, % which 
muft have added greatly to the entertainment 
<tf the town* Bpt Davenant finding thaE 
JCHUgreVs company had better performers, 
and met with greater fyecefs, was refolded to 
rival them by feafting the eye and ear, inde- 
pendent of the underftanding. Dramatic Operas 
were now for the firft time introduced ; and in 
them were united all the elegancies of Mufic 
fad Painting. 

Dowries tells us, this company continued 
a&ing at ^ incoln * s-inn.fields till 1671 ; but 
*his Theatre npt proving fufficiently commo- 
dious, they built a very elegant one in Dorfet* 
garden* Mr. Betterton, while this Theatre 
was building, went over to France, by the 
dkeftion of King Charles II. to take a. view 
of their Scenery and Machinery $ and on his 
return very much improved the Englifh Stage 
in both. Thefe expenfivs decorations obliged 
Sir William from that time to raife the prices 
V admittance. The boxes, which were for* 
fljerly byt h^f A cr(jwn> he raifed to four fhik 

Jings % 
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lings ; the pit from eighteen pence whdf m 
crown ; the fkft gallery from fe (haling to eigfc 
teen pence ; and the vpper gallery from fi>?> 
pence to a fhilling. 



The principal A#ors in Killignew , 4 
pany growing old, and she audiences de* 
dining* the two companies united ffc f 68 k 

The Aftclrs of Killigrew^s company wea* 
as follow : The famous Ml Lacy, ^who^rt* 
an excellent low Comedian, and fo plcaftng 
to King Charles IL that he had his pi&uifc 
drawn in three feveral characters, which art* 
now at Windfor ; his principal charadter was 
•Falftaff,) Bird, Buft, Certwright, Clun, Shat- 
tereD, Kynafton, Winterfel, Griflifo, Gooik 
man. The women were, Mrs. Marfhall, Up* 
hill, James, Rutter, Knight, BoOfel« and 
the celebrated Nell Gwin* In Mr. Rhodes^ 
company were Bettertoo, Shoppy, I«ovck 
Underbill, R* Noakes, Turner, Dixon s m& 
the following men performed women** part*, 
viz. Kynafton, J. Noakes, Win. Jlttteitoq, 
Angel Mofely, Floyd, &K- To thi$ company 
Sir Wiliam Daveaant added Hani* Prim, 
&$$; Smithy Blayden, £aodfoffl> Med* 

bowne, 
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)>o»m«^Yo<ing, Norris ; : zrii woi»en,; Mrs, 
Pavcnport, Saynderfon, Davis, Long, Gibbs> 
J^orris,. Hdldcn, and Jennings. . 

• • • 

It is fomewhat furprifirig, that till this 
time women were* never brought upon the 
Stage, .Had th<?re be$i ^Gibber or Pritchr 
atd i© tbefe days, we mig^it have expe&^cj 
that their inimitable performances would have 
excited the authors to draw their female cha- 
racters, in a more, extenfive manner, which 
would have added greatly to ylje excellence of 
tfreprajjja.; k 
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Oftbetnoft eminent Britijh Atim from Queen 

' Elizabeth's time to the Reftoration* 

. " .<- . - • ~ •" * ~ . 

A S the materials we arc furnifhed with, 
,- *.V relative to thefe old theatrical worthies, 
are -fo few and imjafcrfeft, it xairnot be ex- 
pected an exa& character can be given ei- 
ther of their excellencies or. imperfe&ions ; 
and, had it been cuftomary with the firft dra- 
rtiatie authors, to annex the Player's names 
to the parts they performed, we might form 

a tolerable judgment of them.- It would 

h^v<; 
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laavs .been alfo a fatisfadtion to the world, to 
have known to whom the principal charac- 
ters were entrufted, and particularly what 
parts were performed by our immortal genius, 
jSltfkelpeare, yrhilc he continued on the Stage. 

Such of them whofe merits diftinguifhed 
them among their cotemporaries, and obtain* 
ed thofe high applaufes from our forefathers, 
(who were no indifferent judges) were as fol- 
low ; 

■r 

Burbage Hands foremoft in the lift of Ac- 
tors prefixed to Shakefpear's Plays, published 
by Hemings and Condell ; and the excellent 
chara&er which has been handed down to us 
of him, requires that here alfo he fhould be 
firft mentioned. Flecknoe wrote a parallel 
between Burbage and Hart. 

Sir Richard Baker fays of him and Allen, 
*« that they were two fuch Aftors as no age 
♦« mull ever look to fee the like/' His epitaph, 
prefcrved by Cambden, is only Exit Burbage 
fL laconic compliment of equal honour to him 
ill his profeflion of Ad;or, as that of " O rare 

Jonfon" is to the latter as a Poet. He 

was 
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mas the original Richard III. .and was jamm- 
ed with Shakefpear, Fletcher, Hcmings, and 
Cooddl, in the licence granted by King 
James I. to aft Plays in any part of England. 
There is a ftory of thefe two A&ors, which 
for the fake of the entertainment it may afford 
the reader, I fhall here introduce, without any 
precurfory excufe. 

One evening when Richard IH. was to he 
performed, Shakefpear obferved a young wo- 
man delivering a meflage to Burbage in fb 
cautious a manner ap excited his curiofity to 
'li&en *x It imported, that her matter was 
gone out of town that morning, and her mif- 
treik would be glad of his company after Play ; 
and to know what fignal he would appoint 
.for admittance. Burbage replied, three taps 
at the door, and it is I, Richard the Third. She 
immediately withdrew, and Shakefpear fol- 
lowed 'till he obferved her to go into a houfi* 
in the city-, and enquiring in the neighbour- 
.hood, he was informed that a young lady 
Jived there, the favourite of an old rich mer- 
chant. Near the appointed time of meeting, 
Shakefpear thought proper to anticipate Mr. 
Burbage, and was introduced bjtthe conceit- 
ed 
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cd fignal. The lady was very much furprifed 
at Shakefpear's prefuming to aft Mr*, Bur- 
bage's part ; but as he (who had wrote Romeo 
and Juliet) we may be certain did not want 
wit or eloquence to apologize for the intru- 
fion, (he was foon pacified, and they were 
mutually happy till Burbage came to the door, 
and repeated the fame fignal ; but Shakefpcar 
popping his head out of the window, bid hin\ 
be gone ; for that William the Conqueror had 
reigned before Richard III. 

* 

L6win, as Downs tells us, was the original 
Henry VIII. and, as he was taught it by 
Shakefpear, mull have done it to the greateft 
advantage. He afterwards became Sir William 
Davenanfs favourite Aftor ; and from what 
that gentleman recollefted of his performance, 
he inftrufted Mr. Betterton, who ufed often 
to acknowledge, that he was indebted for all 
the applaufe he had received in that charaftef 
to Sir William's friendly hints. — Lowen was 
very excellent in Comedy, particularly in the 
chara&ers of Morofe, Volpone, Mamon, and 
Falftaff. In the latter part of his life, he kept 
the three pigeons, an inn in Brentford, and 

died in advanced age and great poverty* neg- 
lected 
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te&ed and forgot by thofein whomhehadofteii 
delighted in his days of perfe&ion. He is faid 
to have been a favourite of Maffingcr, and one of 
the principal A&ors in his Plays. In a copy of j 
series before the Tragedy of the R oman A6tor f 
by Maflinger, he pays the following compli- 
ment to the author : 

Xben (gentle friend) IJhould not blujb to bee 

Ranked 'mongft tbofe worthy ones, tobicb' bete 
I fee 

UJhering tins work, but why I write to tbe$ 

Ts to frofeffe our loves antiquities 

Which to this tfragedie muji give my tefi* 

f ' Thou baft made many good, but this thy beft. 

Jofeph Taylor performed Paris the Tragedian 
in this Play. He is mentioned as an Aftor of 
great merit ; and was the original Hamlet of the 
author^ irtftrudtion. Mr. Bettmon was alfo 
inftrufted in this charafter by Sir William Da» 
yenant, who remembered Taylor; and to thefe 
hints was owing that he always performed it 
with uncommon applaufe. Taylor was aHb 
very excellent in Iago. The only comic 
chara&ers which we leam of his performance, 

were 
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Were True Wit in the Silent Woman, and 
Face in the Alchymift. The author of the Jew 
of Malta, fays, that Mafon (another great 
|>erformer) and Taylor, performed their parts 
with excellence beyond conception : he died 
at Richmond. The high opinion which thefe 
two Adtors were held in, may be inferred 
from thefe lines, in a Satyr againft Ben John- 
ion. 

Jjtt Lowin ceafe, and Taylor /corn to touch 
The loathed Stage fince thou haft made it fuck. 

Allen, feys Baker in his Chronicle, " was as 
touch valued for his honefty, as for his abilities 
in his profeffion." He built a Theatre called 
the Fortune, acquired a good eftate, and died 
in 1620. The following epitaph was intend- 
ed for him, 

Here lies Edward Allen* the Rofcius of bis 
age* whoy as be outafted all others* autaffed 
bim/elf before bis death, by ereSing Dulwub col- 
lege in Surry. 

We are told he defigned this college for 
fix . men and fix women, fuperanniiated per- 
fons who belonged to the London The- 
atres, with fix of their children ; but one of 
the managers refuting to admit a perfon to 

5 £ 
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be door-keeper whom he recommended* he 
converted his bounty another way* encreafed 
the number of children to twelve, to be main- 
tained and educated there from the age of 
lour to fifteen* dtreded the governor fhould 
be a batdhelor, and One of his own name, 
with a. warden and four fellows. The college 
is ar nobk building, with a handfome chapel 
and elegant altar-piece, well painted, and a fine 
organ, with beautiful improvements. 

The Jew of Malta is the only part in Tra- 
gedy, which, as far as We can learn, Allen 
appeared in •* the Play written by Marloe, a 
cocemporary A&or with Shakefpear. The 
author of the prologue to this Play, fays thus 
ef him* 

Whom we may rank with (doing no more wrong) 
Proteus for jbape, and Rx) fetus for a tongue. 

But Ben Jonfbn, who never praifed injudi- 
ciouflyj- and whofe great favourite he was, 
pays him a much higher compliment : 

If 'Rome fo great, and in her wifeft age, 
Fear'd not to bo aft the ghries of her Stage, 
Jsfkitful Rofcius, aid grave JEfop, men, 
Tet crown* d with honours as with riches then, 

4 m* 



* fflbb bad to kfs * trumpit vf tb6r mhne 

s • 9bik fiiterb* mttsife ifory breath tfas ffae : 

*i<mMn{o%rm 'mmpk tie in fa, 

Tb»t xAk'n Ijhoifd pauft to puMifk fbie, 

* Wb& both their gratis in ttyftlf baft more 
Outfirip ', than tbey did all tbafttomt before % 
And frefent worth in all doth fo contrast y 
<jis>tfbersjpedk> fattinlyibou dojt a®> 

iWetir thit ri%Q<Cun: Hisjujt that who did give 
So tetafy Poets Lift by one/hou'd tivt. 

. In a lift of old dramatifc. pieces $ we find one 
*«h this tide ; A Knack to know a Knave, 
i 594* fevend times afted by E. Alleh, with 
Kfcttipe*s applauded merriments of the xnea of 
Gotham in receiving the King into Gotham. 

Hemihgs iiid Condetl were two celebrated 
A&ors in *Shakefj>ear's!, Johnfon's, and Flet- 
tfacr's Plays, the one in Tragedy, the other 
in Comedy ; but chiefly known for being the 
firft editors erf Shakfcfptar, (even years after 
his death. 

€freene was a famous low Cofnedtan, and 
noted for his pferfiSrmariGe of Bubble, in a Co- 
medy written by Codke, *ho in siftnplimert 
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to him, called it afterwards his tuquoqut. He/-* 
wood fays, there was not an after of his na- 
ture in his time of better ability in his perfor- 
mance, more applauded by the audience, of 
greater grace at court, or of more general 

love in the city. 

■ 

Kempe and Tarleton were eminent in their 
way of low comedy; and particularly ex- 
celled in the clowns. They were both fa- 
vourites of queen Elizabeth and their au- 
dience : Kempe and Burbage were the Bet- 
terton and Nokes of theif age-, and Sir 
Richard Baker fays 6f Tarleton, that he never 
had his match, nor never will have. His 
©pitaph, preferred by Campden, is thus : 

Hicfitus ejl y cujus aftio w, vultus pqffit % 
Ex Heraclito redden Demerit urn. 

Robinfon was efteemed a capital after, and 
muft have been truly fo, as the famous Htart 
was formed by him. He was an after of 
great merit, and one of the principal per* 
formers in Killigrew's company: he was noted 
for his performance of Othello, Bretus, and 
Alexander * in this laft he appeared with fuch 
majefty and dignity, that one of the courtiers 

of 
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f^t the firft rank was pleafed to fa^ he might 
teach any King on, the earth how to comport 
himfeljf. He alio excelled in many parts o£ 
comedy, fuch as Manly, Plain Dealer, Horner 
in the Country Wife, .t)on John, Mofca, &c. 
Rhymer the critic fays thus of him, iThat he 
always pleafed, and what he delivered every 
one toqk upon content ; their eyes were pre* 
poflefled and charmed by his action, before 
aught of the poet's could approach thdr ears * 
and to the moft wretched of characters he 
gave a luftre and brilliancy which dazzled the 
fight, and the deformities of the poetry could 
not be perceived. He was a royalift, and 
Was killed at the battle of Bafinghoufe by one 
of the long-ear'd Phanatics, who, after he was 
taken prifoner, and had furrendered his arms, 
fliot him through the head, faying, Curfed is 
be that 4oetb the work of the Lord negligently. 

He performed the part of Meflalina the 
Roman emprefs in a tragedy of that name, 
wrote by Richards in 1640, and has wrote a 
copy of verfes on the author, which is printed 
before this play. 

Q^2 Thefe 
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Thefe'are the itiofft rtiaterial accounts df 
the (tage arid eminent a&ors of tMs kirigddtf!^ 
worth mentioning, dowri to the Refto'fttioft. 
Mr. C. Gibber, in the Apbldgy , for hh life, 
has, in geher&l, fo judicibufly drawn the eha- 
rafters of thofe who flourifhed from that time 
to his quitting the theatre, that it wotild be 
fuperfluous to mention them here. For thoffc 
of the prefent performers, the reader is re- 
ferred to the enfuing chapter* 
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P A R T IV. 

A Critical Examination of the Merits 
?nd Peni$rits of the principal Performer^ 
in England and Ireland* 

ft $$$*&*****$**$$« &&«&«' 

CHAP. I. 

An Addrefs to Audiences. 

TH E fimplicity of nature is her choiceft 
beauty $ to examine it with the eye of 
an unrivalled mafter j to pluck the fweeteft of 
her flowers j to tranipiant them into his own 
garden ; to cherifh and raife them to perfec- 
tion, which Nature herfelf could fcarcely tran- 
fcend, was a tafk to which the genius of Shake- 
fpeare only was equal. He knew the fprings 
of all our affeftions, the fourct of every paf- 

Q^3 fion> 
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{ion, and its method of a&ing upon the human 
mind ; when he had explored, he painted them, 
with Wdnefs ; he delineated them fo exa<33y» 
the aflimilation was fo nice, that the copy was 
fcarcely to be diftinguiftied from the original* 
Who is there thaf reads Clarence's dream in 
Richard the fecond, that does not fee every 
image that he defcribes, and feel the eflfe^t 
which he attributes to it : his account of the 
ftruggles which he fuppofed himfelf to have 
with the waters before he was fuffocated, is 
fo ftriking ; the torments that he went thro* 
after death are fo powerfully painted, that one 
would be almoft apt to believe, that Shake- 
Jpeare had paired by the channel of drowning 
to the regions of immortality, from whence* 
by fome ftrange chance, he efeaped back 
into life, like fome of thofe vifionaries whonj 
we find mentioned in the Roman Martyrology 
and Venerable Bede. The beft writers of 
the Drama, who have fucceeded this great ma- 
fter, whether in the different provinces of fe- 
rious or comic, are in comparifon of him but 
twjlight to fynlhin?. 

To copy his manners, to catch his Ibirit, 
and illuftrate 'his text, is a talk to which 
6 fcarcely 
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Scarcely ^any a&or was ever equal; he who fe, 
muft confeffedly be allowed to Hand among 
jperfQrmers in a light as fuperior as Shake- 
speare does among poets $ and there is no body 
who has traced Mr. Garrick through all his 
walks but what will allow him defervedly the 
fituation. 

Nature has furniflied him with great fenfi- 
bility and fire, with a lively eye, not quite 
black, but extremely <krk *nd piercing •, his 
countenance taken altogether is ftrikingly 
marking ; and no man is better able to fuit 
Jiis natural advantages to the different cha- 
racters in which he appears. The perfe&ion 
of his performance is fufficiently acknowledged 
by the repeated approbation of his audience- 
It would require more than a folio volume to 
defcribe the various excellencies which this 
gentleman difplays in his caft of characters, 
whether tragic or comic We (hall pafs feme 
ftriftyres upon his appearances in a few parts 
of each ; and thence fome idea of his merit 
may be fairly deduced. Perhaps it may be 
faid, with as much juftice as truth, that he 
is the greateft, if not the only aftor who has 
appeared in Lear and Abel Drugger ; Mac- 

Q^4 beth 
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bcth and Benedict $ Hamlet and Si? Johp 
Brute ; Ch^mont and Archer ;' T^ncre^ and 
Ranger ; Jaffeir and Bays 5 Lufignan and 
lLord Chglkftqne. It would be difficult to de^ 
termine which of die tragic charaftefs we 

have mentioned require the ftrongeft $ftri' 
butes ; which of the comic fond in need of 
the greateft abilities. 

His performance in Lear is Certainly very 
capital ; nor is it in man*s power to vary the 
paflions which aftuate that chara&er in a man* 

ner more ftriking t If it was the mafter-piece 
of Shakefpeare to write, fo is it the Chef- 
d'eeuvres of Garrick ro aft : nor is there a 

* . • ■*. » « 

■* * 

beauty of the Play which he does not wonder-* 
fully illuftrate ; and thro' the whole his genius 
appears almoft as powerfully creative as that of 
the Divine Author, from whofe pen it dropped, 

"Whether we copfider h|m feated upon his 
throne in fullnefs of a content, which he 
fhares* out with infinite complacency among 
his pelican daughters •, raving at the affronts 
under which they lay him * drenched in the 
pi tile fs ftorm \ expofed to all the fury of the 
heavens ; or mad as the vexed winds; whe- 
ther 
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ther we .view him wearied with vile eroffes ; or 
*t the laft extremity, calling fprth all the 
ftrength and fpirits of an almoft exhaufted 0I4 
man, to free himfelf from furrounding pip r% 
and fave his dear Cordelia, we muft pronounce 
him inimitable. His knowledge of the paflions, 
and their feyeral methods of operating on the 
mind, are by him through the whole very pro- 
perly marked. With what emphatic rage 
floes he pronounce^ 

Tpqjclwfs au4 devils -r Saddle ay borfes ; 
Call my train tpgetber. 

What heart of fenfibility is there that doe* not 
jfyrell y^th horror at the awful fokmnity with 
whjcji he Utters the curie of, 

' Blafts upon thee, 
Tb' anient ed woundings of a a father's cur ft 
Fierce every fenfe. 

How beautifully expreflive appears the bitter* 
nefs of his anger fubfiding into a refleftion oa 

his own folly ? how artfully does he endeavour 
to fapprefs the juftly provoked tear,- when he 

fcys, 

Old fond eyes, 

JLament this caufeagain 9 HI pluck ye out 9 

' And 
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And caft ye with the water that ye lofe 
3* temper clay. 

His manner of conveying his feeling here, 
imakes every other eye overflow ; the altera* 
tion of his countenance from fenfibjlity to 
jnadnefa; the foolifh laugh, and indeed hi$ 
whole performance of the niad part, muft 
jmprefs every body capable of the frnfJleft 

tendernefs. I never fee Jiim coming down 
from one corner of the Stage, with his ok| 
grey hair ftanding, as it were, eredl upon his 
head, his face filled with horror and attention, 
his hands expanded, and his whole frame ac- 
tuated by a dreadful folemnity, but I am 
aftounded, and fhare in all his diftreffes * nay, 
as Shakefpeare in fome different place, with 
elegance, obferves upon another fubjeft, one 

might interpret from the dttmbnefs of bis geftuj;e K 
Methink I fhare in his calamities, I feel the 
dark drifting rain, and the fharp tempeft, with 

his 

Blow winds — 9 till you have turjlyour cheeks* 

It is here that the power of his eye, corre** 
fponding with an attitude peculiar to his own 
judgment, and proper to the fituation, is of 
force Efficient to thrill through the veins, 

ancj 
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*nd pierce the hardeft bpfom. What fuper- 
lative tendernefs does he difcover in Jpeaking 
thefe words : 

Pray do not mock me ; for as lam a man, 
I takp that lady to le my child Cordelia. 

His whole performance in the fifth aft of 
this Play is inimitably graceful. The fpirit 
yhich he everts, the endeavouring tg collect 
all his ftrength to preferve his dear daughter 
from the hand of the aflaflin, are not to be de- 
fcribed. His leaning againft the fide of # the 
fcene, panting for want of breath, as if ex- 
haufted, and his recolle&ing the feat, and re- 
plying to the fellow who obferves, that the 
good old King has flain two of them, Did I 
not j fellow ? have more force, more ftrength, 
and more propriety of charafter, than I ever 
faw in any other A&or. Nor, in faying this, 
let it be at all fuppofed, that I have the leaft 
defign of detrafting from the merits of Mr* 
Barry. It muft be allowed, that he utters the 
Imprecations againft his children in a mafterfy 
manner ; and that he excels in many places 
where no great hurry of palfion agitates the 
fcene : but there is a vivacity, a ftrain of 
judgment, and a pleafing power of varying 

and 
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apd kef ping up the pi IfelK- in forrick, which 

Jfarry wy*r <*n rc^ch. 1% has been coni 

jeftured by a friend of mine, wftofe crificaj 
Judgment I highly refpeft, that frojn Gar. 
tick's performance of the mad fcenes in Lear> 
Gray, in his poem on Eaton college, borrowed 
|he idea of 

Moody madnefs laughing wild* 

Shakdpwc wap Always particularly careful 
in his characters, and in none more (b than 
in Richard the Third ; vhom hiftory has re^ 
prefented as the po?t has drawn, deformed* 
wicked, perfidious, fplenetic, and ambitious : 
All thefe marks of the charafter are fpi- 
jitedly preferred by Garrick in the part. In 
the {irft aft wf fe$ in him all the fettled 
jnalice of the murderer •, and after he kills the 
King, the unrelenting irony with which he 
views the blood ppon his fword, is perfeftly 
preferved. \\ is fomething aftonifhing, that 
when Cibber firft brought his alteration of 
Richard the Third, in which he has fhewn 
great abilities as a tragic writer, on the Stage, 
this Aft was ordered by the licenfer to be left 
out, left it ihould remind people of draw-* 
ing a comparifon between the juftly banifhed 

James 
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Jiihes and the tihftfrtuhatfc Henry ; which tt> 
do, in my opiiliott, fcdprifed a large ftraittiftg 
of judgment. HotoVer it hte fe&n for ftiany 
year* reftored. 

It k to be ofafcfred of fchte chafi&er, th« 
whercVei ,) hefpeaks of his own iffcperffe&ktffcSfc 
he (hews hirtlfclf gilled fcnd uneafy ; ahd ill 
one particular paffitge his drawing a parallel 
between hirtifelf and the ftift af human kind, 
t& all ^hom he finds hititfetf unequal, de- 
terrtiktes him in villainy* Then I am lifo m 
brotbtty l£c. XSkfrtck in afl flkfe places Ibews 
by his adting the trofs-grained (ptenetic ttarii 
of Richard the Third $ he fliews you how the 
iiirvey hurts him : whereas 1 have feen fbmc 
people here fmile up<Mi themfelves, as if weH 
pleafed with their own appearahce, in which 
that they were wrong, the performance of this 
mafterty Aftor eofrfifriis. Ihhfo c&urtihip to 
Lady Anne, the diffimuktion is fe ft mug, t&t 
He are almoft induced tt) think it rati, and to 
woiider how 'foch deformity ceuld fucceed 
with fo, much beHuty* .When Mr* Barry ap- 
peared in this character, for which I am not 
the only perfon that imagined him unfit, lie 

was thought happy in this Scene ; in which, 

however, 
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however, all his abilities could notfet him oft 
a level with this darling of nature > whofc 
tone of voice is happily ijnfinuating, his man- 
ner perfe&ly engaging. Pefhaps his exquifite 
judgment is ftiewn no where to more ad- 
vantage, than, in the diftin&ion he makes 
between the real and affedted character 
qE Richard the Third, particularly in that 
Scene of the Third A&, wherein, as has 
been before concerted, Buckingham, with the 
Mayor and Aldermen, perfuade him to accept 
the crown. Let his demeanor be obferved in 
each of thefe Ipeeches, and the truth of 
this obfervation will be admitted. 

When Buckingham leaves him in a paflion, 
difgufted at his refilling the crown, Richard 
defires the Mayor to 

. Call him again-— 

• Ton mil enforce me to a 'world of cares : 

I am not made offtone % 

But penetrable to your tend entreaties. 
What fire lights up his eye, what fatisfa&ioft 
glows in his countenance, when he thus ex- 
preffes himfelf ! 

Why now my golden dream is out ; 
' Ambition* like an early friend^ throws back 

My 
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My curtains with an eager band, o'erjofd 

To tell me what I dreamt is true — a crown % &SV. 

Amidft all the difcouraging tydings, which he 
receives in the latter end of the fourth A& 5 
oxrfidfl: all the buflje of repeated difappoint- 
ment, he maintains the intrepidity and fire of 
the chara&er in a manner which none but 
himfclf can fuftain. 

There is a fine contrail in the tenth Scene 
of the laft Adt, between the calm foliloquy 
fpoken by Richard before he retires to his 
couch, and the horror with which he ftarts 
up and comes forward, after the ghofls have 
Uttered their predictions, and retired, which 
Garrick never fails to illuftrate. I do not re- 
colled: any fituation in Tragedy in which he 
appears to more advantage than that in which 
he rifes and grafps his fword before quite 
awake ; nor could any thing afford a finer fub- 
jeft to a mafterly painter than his manner of 
receiving Catefby. Mr. Hogarth, to whofe 
comic powers I pay the utmoft deference, has 
given us one reprefentation of this in an en- 
graved print, which is very common, tut 
it does pot do all that honor to this great 
painter which I could wiflx 5 for the figure 

taken 



I 
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taken *H together is not dniy rfulch largtt hi 
proportion than thfe figure 6f Garfick, but one 
of Che legs 13 prqje&ed much Wyohd its na- 
tural lettgth : nOr is this criticifih of fuch a 
nature as that of an eminent fcholar, who 
falfely accufed Hogarth of introducing % cat 
playing with H moufe in his Paul pffcaching at 
Athens, which was never thought o£ Had it 
been fb, a ludicrous light muft have been ne- 
ceffarily thrown over the pifttire. Thfcgfende- 
mao, poorly indeed, excufes himfetf for j tliii 
mtftake by begging pardoii, and ftyihg, ht 
had beeA told fo. The cafe tfith us is different. 
We have juft examined the jpriht, whieh H 
Well executed, and thence deduce 6tir £&&. 
vation, which we iball conclude, wkh aflurfrtg 
Hogarth, that in our opinion he can hit \i#&h 
no fubjeft that will give a finer opportunity of 
difplaying his genius than this, which fdl 
people of tafte would be obliged to him fbr 
retouching, and giving* a juft tcprefentatfon 
of Garrick jn this circtunftance, arid a pi&itft 
equal to hidtfeif. 

The terror which Garrick exprdTcs-ift ttoft 
(bene in hand, upon the toriung in of Catetby * 
and his recovering from that fright by degree 

till 
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till he affumes the former fpirit and intrepidity 
of the character, is a ftill ftronger proof of his 
genius ; and the paffions that one would 
imagine fuch a charadter would feel when 
tlying* are reprefented in a manner peculiar 
to the feelings of a Garrick. We have de- 
fcribed him in two chara&ers, thofe of ^n ho- 
neft, Well-meaning, ill-ufed old man, and that 
of a compound of villany, void of all human 
affections. Let us now proceed to examine 
him in fome parts of a lover, on which we 
fhall flighdy touch. 

CHAP. II, 
Of GarricH'j different Excellencies. 

* « 

VENICE Preferved is -one of thofe few 
Plays which will always fpeak to the 
heart of the fpeftator, and never more fo than 
when Mr. Garrick appears as Jaffeir. No 
iman but he who has leen can ever conceive 
the additional beauties this foliloquy receives 
from his fpeaking : 

Fve now not fifty ducats in the world \ * 
Yet ftill I am in love, and pleased with ruin* 
Oh Behidera ! Oh! Jhe is my wife ! 
And we will bear cur wayward fate together* 
And ne'er know comfort more. 

R The 
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The different pa&ons which here agitate the 
foul of Jaffeir are plainly to be traced in the 
countenance of Garrick * defpair and dejec- 
tion are fo vifible in his face, that every bene- 
volent heart pants to relieve him, and pro- 
Ounces 

Ob Behidtra ! Ob, Jhe is toy wife T 

in a manner fo pathetic, and fo ftrongly af- 
fe&ing, that to hear him, and at the fame time 
to flop the burfting tear, is impoflible. This 
Scene is wrought up with wonderftil art by 
the poet ; and as far as Garrick*s performance 
relates to it, he feems to partake of equal 
Spirit. 

It is here that Pierre, with great fubtilty, 
endeavours to rouze the languid fpirit of Jaf- 
feir, to animate him to revenge, by afluring 
him a reformation of the evils under which he 
laboured might, with resolution, be eafily com- 
paffed. He then touches upon the diftreffes 
of his wife in a manner fo artful, that he firft 
melts him into tears, and then roiizes him to 
vengeance at reminding him of the hardfhips 
and indignities under which a wife, on whom 
he doated, had labored. The wife is then ad- 
mirably introduced ; and Mr. Garrick's ex- 
2 predion 
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preflion of all the foft fejifations. which fugh 
an incident would naturally excite, i$ equally 
admirable. 

In the fecond Aft Ganick takes the purfe 
pfFered him by Pierre with all the feeming 
horror and deteftation which a man of honor 
muft naturally feet at fuch an offer ^ and it is 
00W that I regret the ufe that is made of it, 
tpuchfcd with Garrick's feelings, rather than 
thofe Qf JaJFeir. 

In the eonclufion Qf this A&> where Jaf- 
feir delivers his wife vp ? as a pledge of his fi- 
delity, fo the care of Renault, Garrick's be« 
h^vipur, white fte fpeajts this fpeech, 

If lam falfe, accufe m\ hut if true, 
Don't y prithee don't, in poverty forfake me % 
But pity the fad heart that's torn with panting— ^ 
Tet bear me— yet recal/ne~~ 

fp ftjljy difpl^ys love and defpair ftruggling jij 
his foul, that tho* we are angry with Jaffeir for 
his ungenerous feverity to his wife, we are 
obliged to pity fufferings fo finely reprefented. 
Iii that p^trt of the fewrth A6t, where Belvi- 
dera endeavours to wprk upon Mm, fo as to 

R 2 make 
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make him difcover the confpiracy to the Se- 
nate, and procure the arreft of his new bre- 
thren, our great A&or's looks and performance - 
are fo admirably adapted, that from them only, 
were we ftrangprs to the language, we might 
judge of her power over him, and in what 
manner he was imprefled by her arguments : 
and he is here fo very fine, that he can never 
fail to fill the eye with tears, and make every 
heart fympathize with the pangs which fwell 
the heart of JafFeir, whom we are now almoft 
willing to excufe for his perfidy 5 for we can- 
not but pity him for being liable to fuch temp- 
tation as can flow from the tongue of a Cib- 
ber, whofe mellifluous tones are not lefs per- 
fuafive than his, than which nothing can be 
more pleafing or melodious. 



In a few words, thro 9 the whole chara&er 
of JafFeir he gives us an exquifite pidhire of 
conjugal love and friendfhip : we never hear 
him mention his dear Belvidera, but iji ac- 
cents that are beautifully tender. The af- 
flictions that he fufFers for her feem none of 
them diflembled ; neither do I know any cha- 
racter where the miferies of a fond hufband, 
a mifguided friend, and a weak man, are fo 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly drawn as by Otway in this Play, and 
by Garrick in his a&ing in it. 

When we review the merits of this Play, 
and the Orphan, we cannot but regret, that 
we fee no more of Otway's dramatic Per- 
formances ; for his choice of fubjedt is al- 
ways judicious, his language tender, and his 
incidents ftriking. It is well known, that by 
his want of oeconomy he was often obliged to 
apply to his friends for fupport ; and he was 
fo much in debt at the time of Venice Pre- 
ferred being performed, that all the profits of 
it would not have filenced the clamours of his 
creditors, had not the Duchefs of Portfmouth, 
to whom he dedicated it, made him a prefeht 
of twenty guineas for the compliment. His 
conftant friend, Mr. Betterton, and fome 
others, made him up the like fum, and defired 
him to retire tq Hampfhire, as being a cheap 
country, and to write another Tragedy, which 
he promifed to bring on the Stage the ne^t 
feafon. Otway feemingly complied, left his 
lodgings, and retired to the country, as 
they thought : his friends were very uheafy at 
not hearing from him for fome time, when in 
about three months t^iey were informed, that 

R3 he 
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he had been feen in the outskirts of the town 
in a very mean garb. This they foon Fotmcl 
to be true, on the receipt of fome petitionary 
letters for a further fupply, which they were too 
much difpleafed with him to afltfwtr. He had 
now no refource left but to &pply to Mrs. Behn 
for the loan of five pounds, to enable h«n, as 
he termed it, to finifh his play, which fhe ge- 
neroufly advanced ; but how agreeably was 
fhe furprifed with the ftyle and pathetical di- 
ftrefs of four Afts of i% almoft finiftjed, which 
he ftiewed her ! In her judgment it was fu- 
perior to any thing he had before written. 
The ftory was that of Iphigenia : flie advifdl 
him to fhew it to Mr. Bettfertoh, adding, thafc 
flie was fqre it would comprdmife all dif- 
ferences. This his moddty declined, tiH he 
had completed the whole. It is prbbable that 
at this time he went to his lodgings on Tower- 
hill. However, Mrs. Behn Acquainted Mr. 
Betterton With this interview, who immediately 
made all poflible enquiry after him, till about 
a month afterwards he Was informed of his 
death on Tower-hill. ' He foon enquired out 
his lodging, which he found ^o be with a poor 
woman in one of the blind alleys there, where 
he was further informed, that on the night he 

died* 
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died, a man, who ufed to vifit kirn, had come 
into his room and taken aw$y all his papers, 
with feme few books he had remaining. Mr. 
Betterton did not negle& to make the ftri&eft 
fearch after this perfon, but could never learn 
who -he was that had deprived the world pf 
this invaluable treafare. ThatOtway did leave 
a Play is very certain •, and it is as certain, that 
the piece called Heroic Friendship, which was 
laid to his charge by a certain pyblifher, had 
no mark of his genius. This ornament to 
the D*ama received the firft rudiments of edu- 
cation at Winchefter fcfcool, removed thence 
as a commoner to Chrift Church, Oxon ; a 
proof of his being a maa of family. His 
character for learning was not greater at Col- 
lege than it was afterwards for courage in the 
army, he being feme time an enfign. He 
was handfome and companionable; an idler 
and a fot ; and be kef* it up to the laft ; for 
one of his laft compofitions was a fong in 
praife of punch, tho* at that time he wanted 
vi£bual6. He left college, with a company of 
players, at a public A& in' 1674. Elk. Setde 
left Queen's College at the fame time, and 
they %outed together. 

k ± There 
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There is not any chara&er in Tragedy fo 
feldom hit off by the A&or as Macbeth, per- 
haps there are few more difficult ; and in the 
hands of Garrick it acquires an inconceivable 
eafe. It is curious to obferve in him the* pro - 
grefs of guilt from the intention to the a£t. 
How his ambition kindles at the dift^nt pro- 
fpedt of a crown, when the witches prophecy ! . 
and with what relu&ance he yields, upon the 
diabolical perfuafions oif his wife, to the per- 
petration of the murder ! How finely does he 
fhew his refolution daggered, upon the fup- 
pofed view of the air-drawn dagger, until he 
is rouzed to a&ion by the fignal, viz. the ring- 
ing of the clofet bell ! 

It is impoffible for defcription to convey an 
adequate idea of the horror of his looks, 
when he returns from having murdered Dun- 

# 

can with the bloody daggers, and hands ftained- 
in gore. How does his voice chill the blood 
when Jie 4eUsL you, " Pve done the deed !" 
andthen looking on his hands, " this is a 
forry fight !" How expreflive is his manner 
and countenance during Lenox's knocking at 
the door, of the anguifh and confiifion that 
poflefs him ; and his anfwer, " 'twas a rough 

night/' 
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night," fliews as much felf-condemnatiop, as 
much fear of difcoveryy as much endeavour to 
conquer inquietude and affume eafe, as ever \ 
was infufed into, or intended for, the cha- , 
radbeh What force, what uncontroulable fpi- 
rit does he difcover in his diftreffes, when he 
cries out, 

They have tied me to a flake— -I cannot fly ; 
But bear-like I muft fight my courfe. 

In Ihort, he alone, methinks, performs the 
charafter. 

\ 
As it is ufual, with Shakefpear particularly, in 
every place to feize the ftrongeft likenefles that 
nature can furnifh, to diverfify every paflion 
with exa<5t colouring and propriety, and ac- 
curately to mark the different fituations and 
predominant qualities of chara&ers, fo is it 
with Mr. Garrick to transfufe them thro* his 
whole performance : he delineates them fo 
that they are feen by every eye ; nor is this 
virtue any where more plainly fhewn than in 
Hamlet. The author has drawn this prince of 
a referved cautious turn, arifing from a melan- 
choly ftamped on him by his father's untimely 
death, and fome confequent misfortunes. The 

paffions 
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paflions whereby be is a&uated do not, except 
in a few places, rife to any height ; and to 
diftinguifh his feigned madneft from his real 
provocation, is a mafter-piece which he hits 
off admirably. His manner of receiving his 
father's ghoft on its firft entrance has a fine 
mixture of aftonifhment, deference* aad So- 
lution ; and the recolle&ion and reverence 
which Garrick preferves in fpeaking, 

Go on> VU follow tbee y 

as well as all thro* the next Scene, are by him 
better kept up than by any other Aftor I have 
feen in this character. In the Clofet Scene 
with his mother, where Hamlet fays, " he will 
fpeak daggers to her, but ufe none/' he pre- 
ferves a proper air of filial affc&ion amidft the 
mp£t bitter reproaches, until it gives way to 
the awe and furprize that muft naturally arife 
jrom the re-rappearance of the ghoft, who 

Corns to wbts ids aimoft Hunted pwrpofe. 

His real tendernefs for Ophelia, and his inef- 
fectual endeavours to hide it, are diftin&ions 
which he is as nice in conveying as the poet 
was in drawing. All thro* the character of 
Romeo I think him at Jeafi: equal to any one 
who ever performed 5 and where other paT 

fions 
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fions befidts love are to be displayed, he is 
vaftly fupeiiw* This is evinced particularly 
in fhe laft aft ; his tranfition from the fettled 
fatisfa&ion of his prefages, to filent horror and 
del^ondency, on receiving the news -of Juliet's 
death •, that ctefpair which he evex 4 after main- 
tains thro* the character, are as ftrong proofs 
as any I know of his judgment and abi- 
lities. The attitude into winch he throws 
ttmftUywhen dtftuifctd by Paris in the church- 
yard, is very ftriking ; and which was ftolen 
from him by a certain performer^ wfio owed to 
his inftru&iojnmany, if not meft of the ftftofees 
on which was founded his great reputation in 
Romeo* In the dying fcene of this play he 
js particularly happy* his maru%er <rf expreffing 
this fingle line, 

PareHte have flinty hearts, **i children imtft 
be wretched, 

carries with k fb much of that foit of frenzy 
which is proper to Romeo's rndancholy fitu- 
ation, and k is delivered in a tone fo affedftiug, 
fo different from any thing we before heard 
him exprefs, that it makes one's blood run 
cold ; and I dare fay there is not a perfon that 
fears this line fpoken by him, arid who can 

charge 
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charge himfclf with any parental negleft, that 
will not feel rcmorfe, and fhudder. 

The various tJights which he throws on 
Chamont are a fine illuftration of an open- 
hearted generous foldier, tender of the honor 
of Jiis houfe, impetuous, violent, unartful, and 
liable to flight impofition. All thefe ingre- 
dients he diffiinguifhes properly thro* the Scene 
of his filter's complaint of Caftalio's tender- 
nefs, till the flame burfts out in, . 

9 

Wbaty throw thee from him, 6?r. 

So may this arm throw him to the earth. 

Like a dead dog, defpifed.. 

Lamenefs and leprofy, blindnefs and lunacy, 

Shame, pride, poverty, and the name of villain 

Light in me, Cajlalio, if I forgive thee. 

His paffion even difcharges itfelf on the good 
old Acafto ; and his fudden tranfition from 
rage to refpeft, oif remembring his obligations, 
breaks out finely in fofter tones here ; w 

Ha ! It not that the good old Acafto ? 
Can you forgive me, Sir*, indeed Pve been to 
blame. 

and thro* the whole chara&er he nicely di- 
ftinguifhes the delicate fenfe of his own hor- 
ror, 
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ror, of refentment excited by the injuries he 
ilippofes his lifter to have fuftained, his ten- ' 
dernefs for her, his ftruggle between grati- 
tude to Acafto and hatred to Caftalio, and his 
love for Serina ; all which by turns fill the 
breaft of Chamorit. 

* 

* 

: In the Roman Father he finely paints his 
anger and concern for the fufpefted cowardice 
of his fon, which is contrafted by the mixture 
of joy and furprife of, 

Pretended flight ! and this fucceededj ba! 
Ob glorious boy ! 

in a manner that fully deferves * tha£ applaufe 
with which it is always crowned. 

Lothario is too often exhibite ( d like a mo- 
dern buck, whofe appetites, as to women and 
wine, have no bounds ; but this is only part 
of his charafter: he is moreover a man of 
noble blood, large fortune, and bears 

As great a name as tbe proud city (Venice) 
boafts of. 

which Mr. Garrick takes care to mark by a 
Ipirk and deportment peculiar to nobility. 

Thus 
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Thus have we endeavored to give a fketch 
of his vaft abilities in Tragedy* by pointing out 
a few places in fome principal chara&ers in 
which he is remarkably well : there are others 
of an inferior nature, fuch as Lufignan in 
Zara; the fick King in the icCond part of 
Henry the Fourth; in which he difplays 
equal merit •, and which make us regret* that 
we do not oftener fee him in fhort parts, 
wherein the particular paffion, as in each of 
thefe, is ftrongly marked \ for letachara&erbe 
of a nature ever fo inferior, his playing it muft 
render it capital. Nor is it only to Tragedy 
that the merits of this great A&or are con- 
fined ; for inV a comic caft he has as muciv 
propriety and humour as in a tragic he has 
ftrength and expreffive paflion ; and in what- 
ever light he is confidered, his geniqs muft be 
allowed univerial, his performance inimitable. 
In both, nature commixed is his conftant guide 
and ftudy, and never turns the A&or jimq the 
buffoon, by ftepping beyond his bounds. 

The paflions in Comedy never rife beyond 
common life ; and his exquifite judgment is 
to be admired for not only bellowing on them 
all the coloring requifite/ without deviating* 

from 
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from re&itudo, but running thro* each with 
the moft confummate eafe. In Archer, for 
example, he i$ the footman, the gallant, and 
the gentleman by turns : his addrefles to 
Cherry are eafy and jocular* with Mrs. Sullen 
he is polite and unaffe&ed, particularly in the 
Gallery fcene, where the gentleman's education 
ought to (hine upon the manners of the foot- 
man * and he talks of pi&ures and mytho- 
logy. He is perfe&ly happy in wifhing Aim- 
well joy of his marriage ; his changing to re- 
fentment and defpondency on finding himfelf 
difappolnted 5 and his fudden tranfition to 
content and latisf^&ion on finding that his 
friend is reaHy a lord. All tttc world lpeaks 
of him with admiration in Bays, which, tho* 
a particular and confined fatire, his per- 
formance of it is fuch, that the fatire become* 
generally ftriking and pleafing. 

•The humour of the chaia&er is obviou* to 
the judicious ; but thefe are a clafs of mortals 
no more to be found always among the A&ors 
than the Audiences. I have feen the delicate 
farcafms of it, the refined irony confined by an 
injudicious performer, with low buffoonery and 
vile farce 5 and this as much for want of jtnigt 

ment 
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merit as to provoke the laugh of the million* 
No body is ignorant; that this was intended 
originally for a man of quality, one of the wits 
of eafy Charles's reign, I think it was a 
Howard, but changed by the illuftrious au- 
thor to^a fneer upon Dryden, nvhofe very drefs 
was copied \>y Eftcourt. This Play firft ape 
pcared in 1683, and levelled particularly at 
Dryden, to revenge the feverity of the cha- 
rafter of Zimri in Abfalom and Achitophel, 
wherein are thefe two lines : • 

■ 

He, in the courfe of ohe revolving moon, 
Was cbymijl, fidler, Jtatefman, and buffoon. 

No great compliment to a Duke of Bucking • 
ham, and a bitter pill to a courtier, as being 
truth. 

V 

Cibber, who afterwards played this part 
with applaufe, copied the drefs of Tom. 
' Durfey. Mr. Garrick's is levelled at no par- 
ticular perfon, but a whimfical unfafhionabk 

» 

compound, extremely laughable, and ftill more 
fo, when one compares it with the importance, 
the confequence, which he affedfcs to maintain. 
His contempt for Mr. Smith's judgment ; his 
. aftonifhment and uneafinefs at the players 

being 
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being gone to dinner. Indeed his per- 
formance through the whole, is fine fatire and 
finifhed comedy. It is not unlikely* that he 
may have colle&ed many of his mafterly ftrokes 
from a few of ftich unfortunate authors, whcf, 
without wit Or judgment, are perpetually bui- 
fclhg abotit him With pfodudtions fraught with 

/wretchednds. 

■ 

It is almoft impoffible for us to reconcile to 
burfeives, that ohe and the fame perfon fiiould 
vary from the fprightly Lothario, and the 
princely Hamlet, to the mean Tobacco-boy ; 
yet in Abel Drugger he is as inimitable as in 
the other twd. The ftupid confiifion which he 
fhews at breaking the urinal, arid his fatisfac- 
tioft at going out without its being taken no- 
tice of, are peculiar to himfelf. The introducing 
this incident was firft owing entirely to ac- 
cident. It happened to old Cibber, who was 
allowed to play this character well. He, while 
the other perfonages were employed, rather thaa 
Hand idle, was fiddling about the table of the 
Alchymift-, and by way of filling up time, 
took up the urinal, and held it to the light, 
when it by chance flipping through his fingers, 
broke to pieces ; and he had prefence of mind 

S to 
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to put on an air of diftrefsh^ppy to the time and 
the place ; it told to admirable purpofe. He 
played the part afterwards as ufual * but the 
audience obliged him to reftore the accidental 
addition; and it has been ever fince retained 
by every other performer. Abel Drugger is 
certainly the ftandard of low comedy; and 
Mr. Garrick's playing it the ftandard of aft? 
ing in this fpecies of comedy. 

. How beautifully does he paint the jealoufy 
of common life in Kitely, in cc Every Man in 
his Humour*" The anxiety and fears here 
natural to the part, and the aukward en- 
deavour at difguifing the ruling pafiion, are 
capital, both in the poet and the player, par- 
ticularly where the hufband unawares drops it 
that he has been, 

— - — -pointed at as one 
Difiurbed with jealoufy. 
DameKitely. Why were you ever jealous ? 
Kite. What? -ha ! never! never I ha, ha, ha! 
• Sbejlabs me home ! — Jealous of thee ! 
No, do not believe it — Sfeak low, my love. 

Garrick's laugh here is, as his wife afterwards 
expreffes it, " Seemingly without mirth, con- 

ftrained, 
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ftrained, and afFe&ed to the utmoft." His 
fuppofed detedtion of old Khowell, in an in- 
trigue with his wife, at Cob's houfe, is a fcene 
which would make an exceeding good pic- 
ture. In a few words here, before the juftice, 
and, indeed, through the whole part, he 
fhews a deep knowledge of the human heart ; 
and it is equal to any adting that ever was 
feen. 

Though it is a jealous charadter, and fun-* 
damentally fimilar to Don Fselix in the Wonder, 
he threw? it into a very different light ; and 
thereby marks out very properly the varietie$. 
of the paffion of jealoufy; but very juftly 
diftinguifhes the manner of its operating upon 
the merchant and the nobleman. 

There is mBenedidfc, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, an agreeable difplay of wit and hu * 
mour, which, under his management, gives 
us a mod: lively pidture of the gaiety and 
fprightlinefs of the poet's age. Beatrice and 
he are very good counter parts. The eager 
folicitude of his look, while he is attending 
to a converfation on himfelf, is perfectly,, 
comic •, fo it is in his foliloquy, wherein he .fo 

S 2 gravely 
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gravely reafons himfelf into a refolutiotf of 
falling in love with her, and the felf-flattering 
air he aflumes on her fpeech to him, " If I 
don't pity her, Pm,a villain, &c." Letthefe 
be compared with has fpiritcd raillery againfc 
matrimony, aftd we ftiall fee the different beau- 
ties of each in their true light. 

In Ranger he is particularly happy. This i* 
a fprightly young templar, carried away by a 
faftjionable relifh for the vices and follies of 
the town ; and he has had a fufficiency of 
loofe originals from whom to copy, neither has 
he fpared them. 

There are many other charar&ers beiides 
theie juft cited* wherein he (hews the greateft 
excellencies ; and feveral more, to which, were 
he to attempt them, he would do the greateft 
juftice. I have heard one of the beft judges 
of the Drama I ever knew, fay, that if he were 
to perform Shylock only, it would furpafs all 
his other charadbers, to which I might addCaf- 
fius, Fainwel, and Atall. The firft, by all ac- 
counts, has not been done juftice to fince the 
days of Verbruggen -, and in the two laft he could 
change the voice and deportment fo as to ab- 

folutely 
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folutely deceive the audience : whereas all that 
I have feen in this chara&er make this change 
pnly to confift in the drefs. 

This he could not effeft, but for his talents 
of extending his obfervation to every ftaqpn, 
and extra&ing from every , thing that can add 
to the imitation of nature, or give life to his 
performance. Nothing can more fully evince 
the truth of this affirmation than a review of 
a fhort part, written by himfelf, as well as 
afted, with aftonifhing accuracy; I fay af- 
tonifhing, for fuch will it appear .to be to 
thofe who have at Bath and the Watering-places 
been converfant with originals of it. This is 
Lord Chalkeftone, an old debauchee of qua* 
lity, who, in fpite of his being crippled by 
the gout, and oppreffed by a complication of 
dilbrders, will not change his profufe courfe 
of life, each day of which is facrificed to dif- 
folutenefs and irregularity : his manner of 
walking, a&ing, and (peaking it, is to us one 
©f ,the higheft entertainments of the theatre 
we ever enjoyed. Never, do I believe, did 
an Adtor live before Garrick, who had it in 
his power to raife all that is rifible in us, by the 
pioft mafteriy ftrokes of humour, or of warm- 

5 3 ing, 
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ing, moving, and affeding us with the moft 
natural diftrefs. Future times will fcarcely cre^ 
dit the amazing contrail between his Lear and 
School Boy, or his Richard and his Fribble : 
nor can the beft judges determine whether he 
is greateft in the Sock or Buflcin; yet in 
each they muft allow him excellent. We (hall 
conclude the ch«a&er of this JEfopian Ro- 

fcius with obferving, that he gives us not re-i 

> » 

femblances, but realities •, that he does noi; 
exhibit, but create ; in him we view as ac- 
tions what we only admire in others as repre-r 
fentations. There is in his performance true 
dignity of expreffion •, his figures, where his 
fubjedt gives him fcopc, are noble beyond ima? 
gination ; his attitudes are with juftice appro? 
priated to the fenfatipns whereby they are fup? 
profed to be infpired 5 and his coloring, tp 
borrow 3 metaphor from painting, is the 
higheft we ever did or ever muft exped to 
fee. With all the fpftnefs and elegance of his 
imagery, there is a glow of fire andfreedom^ 
{hat at once furprifes and charms the attentive 
fpeftator : and I am of opinion that he ex- 
pels all his predecefibrs, as he does all his cq- 
femporaries in the power of lhewing the di- 
|linguifhing touches that feparate paffion fron> 

• 
1 
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paflion ; thence is he able to unite in his per- 
formance the greateft fpirit and exafteft truth. 
If he has his faults, they are like Ipots in the 
fun, hid beneath a blaze of majefty ; an ef- 
fulgence of beauty that aftonifhes, while it 
dims all things liable to cenfure, fo that they 
become inperceptible. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Woodward, Nf oflop, 6fr. 

IF frequent peals of laughter be a teft of 
merit, Mr. Woodward defervedly enjoys the 
favour of the town, and maintains it through 
the variety of comic chara&ers in which he 
appears. In his defigning he is lingular and 
{hining, but often incorreft : if he has not 
eafe, he has a manner that ftands in the place 
of it ; and let him be ever fo deficient, he 
never difpleafes, his performance being hap* 
pily calculated to catch the eye at firft fight t 
and fupported by a vivacity, joined to a gen* 
teel well-made figure, that never fails to 
make a proper impreflion,and biafs his auditors 
in his favor. In Socia he is extremely happy % 
and Bobadil, by which he has acquired a vaft 
inpreafe of reputation, is a part of his own 

S 4 crea- 
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creaticm, and a proof of his genius. Th$ 
true bully is well difplaycd in his treading oq 
mailer Stephen'? fword, with, This a toledo ! 
pijh ! and his manner of repeating the fpeech 
pe&nmng with, 

I would fekfty 0c. 

a 

is admirable chara&eriftic, and entirely ori- 
ginal : indeed thefe are epithets which juftly 
belong to him through the whole charadter. 
Nor has he lefs merit in Duretete. His beha- 
. yiour, when fhut up among the women, js 
truly admirable. I cannot fay fo much for his 
Scrub, which is rather too grotefque j and 
yet, methinks, he might find Scrubs enough 
in nature from whom to copy : but if he is 
here a little jniftaken, ip Tom in the Con- 
fcious Lovers, and Liflardo in the Wonder a 
Woman keeps a Secret, he makes up fuflj- 
ciendy for the defeft, 

His anxiety in the former of thefe charac- 
ters for a matter, whom he is fuppofed to love, 
being in danger •, his endeavouring to prevent 
the quarrel between him and his friend ; and 
His confufion when he has, in the latter part, 
£een coquetting with the two maids, and is 

called 
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• 

galled by his matter, who he is afraid will dif* 
cover him, are fine comic exhibitions, and 
draughts from nature, I know not a great 
deal of Woodward in private ; but he has 
often given me pleafure, vaft pleafure in pub- 
lic. He gave Falftaff much too old an ap* 
pearance, yet a levity of deportment lirecon- 
cileable to fat Jack. He is well in the Bufy 
Body ; the eager curiofity of his look, when 
he apprehends a feeret in agitation, and his 
penitential behaviour wheji he finds he ha* 
made a bjunjier in the difcoyery of it, arp as 
truly comic as his ridiculous timidity in the 
Jaft l& ■'■'.'" 

The ch^ra&ers of Flalh in Mjfs in her 
Teens, and the Fine Gentleman in Lethe, he 
ifluftrates with fo many different ftrokes of 
humour, that it is hard td fay, ^ther in the 
boafting cowardice of the one, or the affe&ed 
elegance of the other, he moft excels. In 
• thofe of Touchftone, Brafs, Beau Mizen, 
Mercutio, $nd Trapolin, he is unrivalled. 
The latter in his h^nds is indeed a molt 
laughable character. 



Mr, 
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Mr. Woodward will, I am fure, forgive me, 
if I tell him, he forgets to make a proper di* 
ftln&ion between the different kinds of fops 

■ 

in which he appears. For example : The 
Foppington, of the Carelefs Hufband, is a 
man of quality, tafte, and good fenfe ; but 
carried away by youthful conceit and felf-fuf* 
ficiency. His manner and deportment ought 
to differ from that of Witwoud, the clerk, who 
ferved his time to honeft Purple Nofe, the at- 
torney, in Furoival's Inn. Neither is Clody, 
in the Fop's Fortune, the fame with Jack 
Meggot. Yet, upon the whole, I muft fey, 
his a&ing is fpirited and vivacious. He has 
judgment that enables him to dafti, with un- 
expected ftrokes of humour, things dull in 
themfelves •, and he often throws over his per* 
formance an air of originality that impofes on 
the fpe&ator, and gives to the performance 
the appearance of reality, 

Mr. Moflop has been juftly allowed merit 
as a Tragedian. He is a good fcholar; and 
understands his author perfeftly well ; but he 
does not meliorate his exhibition. His voice 
is one of the fineft in the world, but he 

(trains it to an unaccountable harihnefs; (q 

that, 
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that, like a Cremona fiddle in bad hands, it 
fends forth founds that it was never made to 

produce. I think he has reformed of this, 
lately, as well as of his aukward a&ion •, for I 
own his left-hand has often given me great 
imeafine& 

Zanga is faid to be this gentleman's mailer- 
piece : there is a gloom, a folemnity in it, which 
he happily fqpports, and a fpirit of revenge, 
which he conveys from the beginning to the 
end ; fo that eyen Quin's warmeft admirers have 
given him the preference. In the {peaking of 
the whole part he is, as indeed in moft others, 
nicely emphaticgl : the fourth aft particularly 
he fupports with a proper fpirit of diflimula- 
tion ; and all the feeming honefty of the Moor 
happily intermixes in his manner of telling 
Alonzo the ftory of Leonora's meeting with 
Carlos. His paufe, when Alonzo falls, be- 
fore he pronounces thefe lines, 

Groan on, and with the found refrejb my foul ; 
'Tis thro 9 bis heart, bis knees f mite one another , 

is very graceful. The time that he takes is a 
good comment on the paflage that exprefles his 
fueling the gratification of his eiwiity, in the 

qv^ 
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overthrow of his conqueror : he ufes a tone 
that is deep, and not too high, and delivers 
the fenteiice out of Alonzo's hearing. I have 
fcen an adfcor eminent for judgment here hang 
over his patron, and thunder in his ear with 
a voice loud enough to have awakened the 
dead* 

Mr. Moflop is, in the laft fcene of this play, 
very mafterly : his tranfition from low fervile 
flattery to a voice expreffive pf fatisfied re- 
venge, in 

Born for your ufe ; I live hut to oblige you. 
Know then — % twas /-r-r 

is ftrikingly parked. But methinks I favr 
him onpe throw a new light on the fpeaking 
of the laft fremiftic ; he pronounced it in a 
tone fraught with malice, fully expreffive of 
gratified revenge ; he clenched both his fifts, 
threw himfelf forward, and, with a ghaftly 
grin, delivered it full in the teeth of the di- 
ftrefled Alonzp : in Ihort, he diverted hirrj- 
felf of the noble deportment 

Of a prince whom kings had followed* and a 
people lov'd j 

pnd difplaying nothing but the malice of an 

3 «** 
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injured (lave.: but though I thought him 
wrong, the acting was fine, and gave me 
pleafure. This happened about two years 
fince ; I dare fay Mr. Moflbp's judgment has 
led him to lay this mode afide. I am fure he 
ought, if he remembers that Zanga is a 
prince, whofe perfon has been difgraced by a 
vile blow, who had no way of reftoring him- 
felf to himfelf but by revenge ; that revenge 
was to him a kingdom, and as fuch he meant 
to enjoy it ; however, let him fpeak it as he 
will, his voice is well calculated to have a fine 
effeft. 

Were he to take lefs piains, both in enuncia- 
tion and adtion, particularly in Horatio in the 
Fair Penitent, he would find it turn to ac- 
count ; in the fcene of advifing Califta, and 
fighting with Altamont, hefupports the cha- 
rafter well. In Ofinyn, in the Mourning 
Bride, in the firft a£t, wherein he is brought 
in prifoner, his countenance and comport- 
ment ftrongly indicated the paffions of his 
mind ; and in his manner of replying to the 
King, who queftions him as to the reafon of 
his gloominefs, there was a proper mixture of 
rage, grief, and contempt for the perfon by 

whom 
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whom he w&s iddtefied. Though tendernefc 
is not his fort, in the fcenes with Almeria„ 
he had a fufficiendjr ; and his cqnfufion on 
beiiig difcovefed with her by Zara, was kept 
up with well-marked propriety. 

Had he more weight, and he would have 
more if he endeavoured at lefs, he would ex- 
eel in Pierre ; and, indeed, through the whole, 
he is capital. I except his manner of fpeak- 
ing thefe lines to Jaffeir, when they are brought 
face to face before the fenate : 

Thefe hoary traitors* Jaffeir, call us all villains. 
Art thou one j my friend f 

Mr. Moffbp pronounces thofe words as if 
he fufpefted, that his friend was a traitor, 
which the whole tenor of the part contradicts ; 
and befid.es, it is a mode of fpeaking that 
throws a blemifh on Pierre greater than he 
ought to be laden with. Let us confider him 
as a man above fufpicion, and we fliall com- 
panionate him the more : befides, it is a fine 
cOhtraft to fee an honeft unfufpedting friend 
With arms extended to embrace the man 
by whom he was betrayed •, does it not en- 
hance oxp regard for the one, our contempt 
4 for 
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for the other ? In the remainder of this fcene f 
however, he has juftly acquired much reputa- 
tion. How truly does he look that contempt 
for all around him, which the fpeeches im- 
ply ? How "nobly does he refufe the offers of 
life which are made him, and reminds Jaffeif 
(who on his knees implores forgivenefs, and 
begs him to live) of his falfehood ; of the 
fervices he had done him, and the perfidy 
wherewith he repaid him ? Here he fupports 
fo well the fentiment and fituation of Pierre, 
that to hear and not to admire, as well as feel for 
his misfortunes, and defpife their author at the 
feme time, is impoffible. From the charadters 
I've feen him attempt in Comedy, I cannot 
think he will meet with very great fuccefs ; 
for he has not as yet acquired that fprightly 
degagee air, that familiar elocution, which is 
effential to it. Upon the whole, he is a very 
valuable performer \ and from the quick im- 
provement he has already made, we have 
reafoa to hope, the little blemifhes which at- 
tend him now, will foon wear off, and that we 
ihall yet fee him a finilhed Adtor. 

If humour, propriety, and a clofe adherence 
to nature, render a man valuable in the thea- 
trical 
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trical world, Mr. Yates claims eminent di- 
ftinftion. His Brainworm was no lefs a mat- 
fter-piece than Woodward's Bobadil ; nay, if 
we confider the various powers it required to 
fupport differently the ferving-man, the dis- 
banded foldier, the juftiee's clerk, and the 
varlet of the city or bailiff, and how he excelled 
in each, in all, wo (hall perhaps rank him 
next to Kitely. I never faw fo good a Ben in 
tny life. His Sir Francis Wronghead, his Sir 
Wilful Witwou'd, and his Lying Valet, are fldH 
'ftroftgef proofs of his abilities. There is not 
* more ufeful, .nor a more pleafing performdr 
now in Drury-ldne than him. His judgment 
arid experience teach him never to overfhoat 
the mark, but to keep nature always in view. 
I never thought him fb wrong as when he in- 
vaded the province of another performer of 
acknowledged talents, who is incomparable* 
Every body, without being diredted thereto, 
will name Mr. Foote, who is an excellent Co- 
median, and has uncommon merit in mahy 
characters, especially in thofe of his own writ- 
ing •, to which he gives the higheft colouring ; 
thefe being copied rather from the oddities of 
nature, lofe feveral of thofe diverting particu- 
lariticS) which we admire in his performance, 

when 
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%hen attempted by any other. His audiences 
have been always highly entertained with his 
performance of Fondlewife, and Sir Paul 
Pliant : this is a caft in which he is happy in 
exerting his judgment, and difplaying his 
admirable talents for humor; the latter part 
is, in his hapds, a new creation. With him it 
appears in & light very different from any thing 
that I had ever feen prefented by any other 
aftor. He renders the ridicule of it fo {hik- 
ing, without trick or grimace, that he not 
only tortimands the applaufe of the judicious, 
but of the million. In 'the third Aft he keeps 
up finely all the awe in which Sir Paul Hands 
of his wife. His admiration of her wit 
and perfon here, where fhe compliments Mr. 
Carelefs, and his filent ; a&ion, as well as his 
humorous manner of throwing in half lines of 
rapture and affe&ion, add corifiderably to the 
fcene. * His performance in the fourth Aft -of 
this Play is true Comedy ; his reading of the 
letter is fnafterly; and his change of looks 
from defpondency to joy, at fuppofing lady 
Pliarit's excufe true, and the whole of what is 
pail a contrivance of Carelefs to abufe him, 
is eafy, natural, and fpirited, and free from 
any ftookes of .mimicry : it is nature finely 

T copied. 
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copied. A Stoic would burft with laughter Ctf 
fee the air of gravity and wifdom which he afc 
dimes, whep Carelefs advances to inform him 
of his proceeding with his Udy* and his only 
laying — Indeed — Well^ Sir — Til diflemble with 
him a, little— to ftrongly indicate Sir Paul'* 
views ; hi? hope of catching Car elefe in a lye \ 
hi$ fubfequent fatisfa&ion.at being deceived* 
and his planner of going off* are juft, fpi- 
rited, in character, and in. nature. From con 1 * 
fidering him in this, and other characters, w$ 
muft allow, that his talents are not confined 
to mimicry, as malice would kifinuate, nor 
yet t9 his own pieces. 

< 



Mr. Berry is an After who ftands well in 
the qharafters of Sciolto, Acafto, OJd Car 
pulet, King Henry in Richard, and others of 
this kind, and is much fuperior to any I have 
fcen. He keeps nature generally in view, in 
the expreffions gf paternal fondnefs, but ibme- 
time* dqes more than fhe requires, in his exr 
ceffive grief. He has the art, known but by 
few on the ftage, of diversifying his old men ; 
his Adam ii> As You Like It, is genuipe na- 
ture in a low fphere. It is a praife to hi* 
judgment that he preferves a proper dignity ixv 

the 



the grief of King Henry, j&e. I hive feen 
him alfo iii Comedy acquit hkftfelf to general 
iatisfa&ion, principally in Boniface, Caliban* 
tod Serjeant Kite iA the Recruiting Officer * 
a chara&er the hint of which was furatfhett 
by a ferjeattt in the regiment to which Far* 
quhar belonged, and with whom he was 4 
great favourite; 

His real name was Jories* Once, ^heh hk 
was fent into England to recruit, he fell into 
company, at Chefter, with a brother-ferjeant$ 
who informed him, that he had met with 
pretty good fuccefs, having enlifted fourteen 
recruits for his regiment* in Yorkfeire. This 
information was enough for Jones, who, in* 
ftead of beating up for Volunteers as he had in- 
tended, took the firft opportunity of infinuat* 
ing himfelf into the acquaintance of the fel- 
lows whom his brother-feijeant had recruited > 
and, by his agreeable drollery and humorous 
longs, became fo acceptable to tfafcm* that 
they, one and all* agreed to leave their own 
ferjeant in the lurch, and go over with him to 
Ireland ; which they did* A complaint of this 
ftdd kind of robbery was made to the Duki 
tif Ojrmond, then Lor4 Lieutenant, who im* 

X a mediately;. 
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mediately ordered him into cuftody. Mr.' 
Farquhar, hearing of his difafter, applied in 
his behalf to his Grace, wkh whom he was 
very intimate, and gave fo large* a chara&er of 
his humorous abilities, that he foon obtained his 
enlargement ; and fome time after he had the 
hoiiourof entertaining his Grace to foch good 
purpofe, that when he difmifled him, he gave 
him a handfome purfe, and a promife of a 
commiflion. The many tricks he had played 
procured him the nick-name of Kite ever 
after. , 

We may fay, that if Mr. Berry is not the 
greateft aftor, he is at leaft a very ufeful one : 
a chara&er which may alfo ftand for Mr. 
Blakes, whofe induftry and defire to pleafe, 
joined to his being always perfeft, ought to 
ftand in the place of talents. He is the beft 
mimic of a Frenchman I ever faw. 

1 Mr- Palmers agreeable perfon befpeaks our 
approbation almoft at firft fight : his merit in 
feveral parts of Comedy confirms it, particu- 
larly in True Wit, Colonel Briton, &c. where 
he has a good deal of fpiritv which, with a little 
more freedom in his manner^ may make him 
\ a good 
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a-good Plume, or Mirabel. But I would re- 
commend to him to quit the Bufkin ; for 
though he is a juft fpeaker, yet he is apt fome- 
times to run into a puerility of tone, which 
quite enervates his performance : however, his 
daily improvements encourage us to hope, that 
he has not reached his utmoft perfedtion. 

. Mr. Holland's firft appearance was in Oroo- 
noko, in which he gave great hopes of one 
day proving a valuable member of the thea- 
trical community. He has not difappointed 
cfur expectations. We have beheld him daily 
improve, He performed Hamlet in a manner . 
th^t merited the approbation with which he 
was received. There is great tenderness in his 
Dorilas ; and I think he muft cut a very good 
figure in a ferious caft in Comedy. His figure 
is [agreeable ; his features well proportioned, 
and pleafipgly dilpofed. Some tones of his 
voice, which is not ftrong, remind us of that 
of Mr. G.arrick, which it refembles 5 from 
whence fome people have malicioufly affirmed, 
that he is parrotted in every thing. " It is 
certain, Mr, Garrick's judgment leads him to 
l)int many fin? ftrokes to his performers ; ,and 
I fuppqfe Hplland has fuffipient good fenfe to. 

T 3 make 
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make a proper ufe of them smqag tfre r*ft<. 
In the mean time, let it be obfcved, thai t&* 
performer Has g$ niu& 5 aqd thjtf, if h/e ba£ 
nflt, Garrick has otfccr yfc «* wfee $£ hift 
time thap to dedicate it intirely to the form^ 
of one man. Jiolland, ypen the whotc, \s 
always perfeft ; he knows what he is a^pwt^ 
he cdn tafte the effence of a part ; and though 
he is jiqt ?«nbitiqu$ of appearing in a capita} 
caft, he always fills \t to advantage* The 
ftory of his being a b^ker is falfe. 

Mr f Mavard*s agreeable figure and. goocj 
ymderftanding always give elegance and pro- 
prkrty to every part he undertakes. In Edgar- 
be hits off the m$d part admirably ; and under 
all the appearance of rags apd poverty yoQ 
can fee the gentleman. He h very well* in 
Sir Charles Eafy, Manly, the Friar in Ro- 
m*o and Juliet, and generally m all charafter^ 
of a genteel grave caft : if he fails in any, he 
\s readily excufed fbf r the great jneritof his 
private chsra-fter. 

Since thofe great ornaments of the ftage* 
Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Oldfield were no more, 
ffae lovers of the Drama were apprehenfive, 

that 
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that they fhould never fee their equails in tender 
-Or majeftic diftrefs again ; but fihce Mrs. Gib- 
ber's appearance, thofe fears are rem6ved, and 
aH the etfCettericids of each are revived iri her. 
*t Ke great fehfibility flie has derived from na- 
ture, her exquifite art arid judgment, directs he* 
to give to every paflion its full colouring and 
exprefiivenefs, even Beyond our Idea. Would 
k ihe charm us into the mbft affe &ing~ ditti^efs^ 
with, the .^oes, of * Juliet, or Belyidera^ then 

. Mir boh-*—-* . . 

Draw audience and attention Jtitf.as nighty 
Or fummtr's noon-tide sir. Milton. 

f till our hearts have catched the pleafiAg 'm* 
fe#ion> aadow eyes confefs it j$tea*$ f „•. \ < 

» - 

t Were Aw* to confine herfetf bWrly to ftfch 
tended feetfes aa thefe, we could n<tf even titan 
fufBciendy admire Iter-;" but' how afcf we'fiHr- 
prifed at the wild etertioA of heir powers' in 
the fuddeji tranfitions fee makesirpn^love and 
grief to the extremities of rage and despair ! 
and how different is her Juliet from her Ali- 
cia! and yethowjuftly does fhe feel in both, 
without exceeding the bounds of nature, or 
infringing upon female- delicacy in either ? 

T4 TJ* 
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The mufically plaintive tone of her voice g?v?$ 
a furprifing foftnefs to her love-charadters 5 
and her great (kill in the paflions never fails to 
direft her in the application of that, and her 
commanding features to. be every way ex- 
preflive of the poet's idea,' 

A ihort (ketch of 3, few of her characters 
may give us fome faint idea of her excellence. 

In her Juliet we are charmed with all the 
innocence of youth and beauty, influenced by 
love. How fimple, yet how tender and natural, 
is her converfation with Romeo in k the garden 
fcene! 

Thou know' ft the majk of night is on my face, 
Elfe wou'd a maiden blujh bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou haft heard mefpeak to night. 
Fain wou'd I dwell on form -, fain, fain deny 
What I bavefpoke — but farewel, compliment ; 
Doft thou love me ?-+-&t. .. " r ' 

How different is this fond, this joyous fcene 
from that wherein flie hefitates to take the 
poifori, anticipating in imagination the terrors' 
of the Charnel-Heufe, whieh yet-her love over- 
comes. '-'.•' > 

Romeo, I come— This do I drink to thee. 

The 
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/Fhfc agonies of grief and defpair, mingled 
jmth love, which lhe Ihews in the laft aft* life 
beyond defcription; and lhe only is Shake-, 
(pear's Juliet. 

The flightcft materials in the hands of an 
artift, receive new beauty and luftre. Thus, 
when Ophelia fays, 

. / wou V give you fome violets* but they withered 
all when my poor father died ; . 

Mrs. Cibber utters it with fuch fweet fioapK- 
city, and ardefs grief, as never fails of draw- 
ing tears from her audience. 

In Belvidera lhe gives frefh ftrength to this 
moft amiable pidture of conjugal affe&ion .: 

Oh* I will love thee* even in madnefs love thee : 
The? my diftraSled fenfes Jhould forfake me* 
Fd find fome intervals* when my poor heart 
Shotfd 'fwage it f elf* and be let loofe to thine. 

Her diftrefles in parting with Jaffeir are moft* 
natural and affe&ingly fet forth. How me- 
lancholy- and plaintive is her voice in thefe 
few words ! 

Bequeath me fometbing — Not one kifs at parting! 
Oh my poor heart* when wilt thou break ! 

That 
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Tliat heart mail be infeitfible i&deed i&idi 
is not affefted wkh her maternal tendemefi ift 
Andromache : 

*. — il<^ yow/» heart is full--* 

Jberut thousand farfa&eis for my fcn y 

Mat tears ires kin — axd interrupt myfpctth r f3c 

What variety and force of expreflion are in 
fcer Alicia. In this charafter flic lhews her 
unlimited ge&k*» and gives the difierent paft 
Jiem their proper force. Rage and fajrn 
jure pakted by her in the ftrongeft light in th$ 
firft fcene of the fecoad aft with Haftings. 

Dofi thou infcorn 

* 

PreacB patience to np rage ? ©V. 

In the laft fcene of the fourth, aft how beauti* 
fui is her tranfition from rage to grief! 

Ob yet before I go fir ever J rem thee t 
Turn thee in gentknof* and fity to me* &fo 

When fixe finds die fatal effe&s her jealwiy 
produced, fh^ rifes into all the extremities' of 
sage, grief* a*id- cfcfpeir, which termiilatt m 
madnefs. The laft fcene is allowed to be hen 
jnafter-piece,. Her face, her looks, every ais 
titude, are ftrongly exgreflive of her inward 
fonflifts. 

With 
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W^h what fapreme comenfrpi <foa* &? 
fpurn away Jane Shore ia thefe wonfe 1 

• » 

,/foi i^ /£*« raw to me for bread? 

J know tbeo not — Go — hunt for it abroad. 

Pto^r ftrongly afterwards, does fhe paint-hqj 
piyn vretchednefs to her ! 

I* light thw miftrft fir . bertjht dwells : 
ff bis is her bwfe wbere tbefw never dooms* 

till the difmal reflection quits overwhelms h&* 

9< TisfaU 9 n ! *tjs here f I feel it on my brain v 

Then what a haggard wjldjiefs ufurps her 
looks , they are armed with 3JI the fymptom* 
oftmadnrfc, rage, and ctefpair. One would 
think, that the iwr*7/, bcadlsfs trunk qf Hefting* 
was a&ira^-flomming before her, 

Thefe few, examples may give us an ideao£ 
her great excellence in xnaay other chara&ers 
\n Tragedy, foeh as Cqnftance, Morning Si- 
gifrounda, Califta, . and i&bella in the Fatal 
Marriage, in the diftreflea qf which lhe i* 
ifideed incomparable. - - 

To fay no more, lhe has fo much the air 
qf an original in her performance, that al£ 

whQ 
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Hfho appear in the fame characters after her, 
feem but Faint and languid copies, 

Mrs, Pritchard is an A&refs of extenfive 
abilities, both in Tragedy and Comedy. She 
fills the ftage well, her appearance is com- 
manding, and her middle voice clear, intel- 
ligible, and melodious, It is not fo weH when 
lhe endeavours to raife to the dxpreffion of 
r^ge or horror \ nor yet in pity or tehdernefe 
do we feel it efficacious ; yet her manner and 
meaning fufficiently compenfate for this de- 
feat No woman fupports better the dignity 
df Tragedy. I never obferved her to dcfcend 
into the familiar in the Queens of Hamlet or 
Merope-, in the latter fhe preferves fuch a ma- 
jefty of grief and maternal diftrefs for her 
fon Eumenes, as always highly affe&s and 
£leafes. Her Hermione is a mafter-piece in 
its kind. It would be difficult to fay, what 
variety and juftnefs fhe obferves in the ex- 

preflion and tranfition of every paflion in this 
c;harafter ; and to. determine in which fhe is 

moft excellent would be a very hard tafk. . 

. With what a commanding mien does fhe 

appear $ an4 tf the Jamc time how variQpfly 

pl and 
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ahd juftly does fhe adapt every tone and md<- 
tion to each paffion, when (he pronounces the 
following fpeech ! ^ 

That love* that conftancy* fo ill requited* 

Upbraids me to my/elf: I blujh to think 

How 1 have ufed him* and wou'djbun bis pre- 

fence. 
What will he my confufion when he fees me* 
Negle&ed and forfaken like himfelf ? 
Will he not fay* Is this the fcornfid maid* 
The proud Hermione* that tyrannized 
In Sparta's court* and triumph 9 din her charms ? 
Her infolence at lajl is well repaid*-- 
h I cannot bear the thought. 

Her eyes fparkle with all the fire of keen re- 
fentment and flighted love. When Phyrrhus 
rejefts her, fhe fays, 

Be gone ! theprieft expefts you at the altar— 
But* tyrant y have a care I come not thither. 

Maternal diftrefs was never more finely or 
truly painted than by her in the Queen's part- 
ing with her children in the fourth aft of Ri- 
chard the Third. How pathetically does fhe 
mourn over them ! 

.Oh 
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Ob toy pwr children ! Ob djftrafiing thought t 
I dare not bid them {as I Jhould) farfwel \ 
And then to part in ftknce fttbs my JbuL 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the va- 
riety of chara&ers in which fhe has fucteeded 
in Comedy : her talenta in it are general. In 
Beatrice, Clarinda, and all characters of that 
caft, the engaging archnefs and pleaiantry of 
her afpedt,. fully realizes the poet's idea, and 
leaves us nothing more to wilh for ; and we 
even forget her fize, which is not quite proper 
for a coquet* In a word, every beauty fhe 
difplays is the refult of an uncommon genius* 
. improved with the tftmoft art* 

The rapid progrefs which Mifs MackUn hat 
made fince her firft appearance is a prtiof both 
of her genius and induftfy. Her talents feem 
turned for Comedy * though I have feen her 
in fome fcenes of Tragedy whdrein fhe haai 
been capitally great, particularly Almejia* 

In ibnte fcenes of Lady Townly fhe has 
ihewn that courtly elegance which has been 
long wanting on our Stage. She has a genteel 
figure and fignificant countenance, with fuck 
W grace in her deportment as muft always 

make 
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giake her appear to the greateft advantage ia 
genteel Comedy. In SUvia, Jacintha* andcha* 
rafters which require her appearance in men's 
cloaths, (he has a freedom and eafe much &* 
perior to any performer now on the Stage * 
and if her improvement continues, we may 
expe<5t in a fliart time to fee her one of ths 
moft finifhed performers on the St<*ge, 

Mifs Pritchard is rather low, but her figure 
is extremely elegant : there is great foftneft, 
good fenfe, and understanding displayed in her 

Juliet ) and I have feen her perform the dying 
Scene as well as I ever defire to fee it* If her 
mother is fine in Lady Macbeth's deep, fo is 
this young lady in the tomb-lcene of Romeo ; 
if her mother excels in Lady Touchwood, fo 
does fhe in Lady Betty ModiCh ; and I know 
nobody on the Stage that has fo much of the 
deportment about her of the woman of qua-. 
&y. 

I believe that of aU A&refies who have ap- 
peared in the comic vein, Mrs. Clive's fiipe- 
rior talents have always been pre-eminent. Not- 
withstanding the lavifli encomiums which have 
been bellowed on the late Mrs. Bicknell and 
Mrs. Mountfort * yet thofe who recoiled them, 
6 and 
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fchd have compared the merits of each whfe 
thofe of Mrs. Clive, are unanimoufly agreed 
in giving her the preference; and it is al- 
lowed, that all the beauties which they poP 
felled are in her revived and improved. 

Her talents are wholly of 4 humorous turn; 
She knows it, and is right in not attempting 
the ferious in Comedy, nor the fublime in 
Tragedy, as her performance in that cafe 
would certainly be attended with a ludicrous 
difadvantage. She is excellent in the foolifli 
fimplicity of Mrs. Cadwallader, in the pert- 
nefs of Phillis, and parts of that caft : flie is 
happy in the Fine Lady in Lethe. Her fi- 
gure and her years are indeed againft her in 
Mifs Prue and Hoyden •, yet her performance 
is juft and pleafing even in thefe, as in every 
thing fhe undertakes to perform. 

She has a natural melody in her voice ; and 
her manner of finging ballads is accompanied 
with a humour peculiar to herfelf. Mrs. Clive 
is not only the moft ufeful, but the moft en- 
tertaining aftrefs on the Stage : nay, if we con- 
fider her variety of powers, and her exertion 
of them, I fancy we may fafely allow her to 

be the Garrick of the ladies. 

i Mrs, 
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Mrs. Davis's agreeable figure and graceful 
deportment command our attention to every 
part Ihe affumes. She has merit in many cha- 
racters, chiefly in ITabella in the Wonder, 
Lady Eaiy, Fair Quaker, &c. and in the Lady 
in Comus deferves the next place to Mrs. 
Cibber. 

As we have not obferved any order in {peak- 
ing of different performers, but mentioned 
them j.uft as they occurred, we hope the ladies 
will not fall out about their places, nor the 
gentlemen, who may perchance be placed at 
the lower end of the table, quarrel with us 
for indignity. After this admonition we will 
venture to fay, that we have feen Mifs Haugh- 
ton with great pleafure in fome parts of 
Mrs. Cibber's caft. She has ftrong feeling ; 
■ but the weaknefs of her voice prevents her 
from making fo good an impreffion as her 
judgment enforces. She has life and fpirit in 
comedy j and we never fee her without fatif- 
fadion. 

Mifs Minors (now Mrs. Walker) is po£ 
felled ef an infinite fund of humour, which 
ihe very happily infufes into her parts. In the 

U Hoydens 
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Hoyden* and pert chandwdnaicb ft* (hews to 
great advantage* and there is no women that can 
ftand with » tithe of hep'merit, m the caft, and 
on the fitms ftage, wi^t JDWrt; CKve. . We nroft 
give bet thi pre&teoce, though Mrs* Green 
be in theiaohf walk, tjd/wbomwe, *& tfat fame 
time, grant great merit. 

There are many cbati&tn wWdi Mr. 
Davis f&k to vaft advantage. His* King ki 
Hamlet m^wwfefts great ju^gmem $ and his 
performance of Ckudk^ in - Much Ada ahrat 
Nothing, ftews a great: f(&nfibility y a goodua- 
derftandutg, and a genius that will daily im- 
prove. 



tefti*<% fetg Mr. Verudn right m Ctomatk 

.exfajfeitiotfs 5 for hie has certainly jwzJgxneotfc 

fi.ag?]&& la a&ing he ih£w$ % preger af- 

jfaranee*. add be feesis ignorant o£ XL L tarte' 

ifcch hirfv young ais he is > ftand wdi in- ibcne 

parts. o£ Mr. Woodwax's saft* ... 

Mr. Branfby had liked to have beei* oveF- 
looked in- the crowd,, which is a Ktde qdd, as 
he is no, very trifling objetft : indeed* qeiditr 

his perfon, nor his taieaw aqe dtann^ivev He 
/ * " v fills 
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Rib up a grave, feriotis caft on the Stage with 
great decency ; and tke raughnefs of Down- 
right, irt Every Man in his- Humour, and rf 
honeft old Kent, in King Lear, fit on him 
%itheafe* 

Mr. Burton is *Ub in the ferious caft of 
elderly men in Comedy 5 and as he is a re- 
ipe&aWe citizen-like figure, and no ftranger 
to his author's meaning, he never dtfpleafes. 
I faw him once play SirGile$ Over-reach with 
a great deal of fatisfe&ion : nor is his Bur- 
leigh without merit. 

I know not any A&ot who hait greater re- 
quires for the Stage than Mr. Barry. He is 
tall, and wefl made j neither too fat nor too 
lean: his whole pcrfbn, taken together, is 
feoblc and commanding ; and it would, at all 
times, be extremely graceful, were he not in- 
clined to ftoop. His features are regular, 
handfome, and exprcflive ; his natural coun- 
tenance open, placid, and benevolent; but 
eafily formed to the indications of haughtinefi 
and contempt: not the young favorite of 
the mother of beauty could affume an air of 
greater tendernefs, or fofter fenfibiHty, than he 

17 2 does 
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does in Caftalio, which had funk for m&ny years 
under the hands of ignorance, and incapacity 
into obfcurity. His voice is finely calcu- 
lated to aid the appearance : it has melody, 
depth, and firength ; but he does not always 
difplay it to advantage. There is a fine break 
of grief in it, which, if I do not miftake, he 
firft introduced in the laft Aft of Eflex; where, 
when the officers are preffing his departure, 
he points to his wife lying on the ground, 

with • 

Ob / took there f , 

The manner of this expreffion was fb af- 
fe&ing, that the whole houfe burft into tears. 
He faw the effedt, and has ufed the caufe ra- 
ther too often improperly. He again often 
runs out to a high treble that quarrels with 
the ear, and gives us room to fufpedt, that he 
is trying the force of his voice, inftead of be- 
ing warmed with the neceflary paflion* A 
performer of his rank and confequence ought 
to avoid giving any body room to arraign 
his judgment: for the future, perhaps, he 
will not leave fuch an opening to criticifm. 

After all, wherever love, grief, tender- 
tiefsy or pity, are the ruling paffions of a cha- 
racter, there Barry is fur? to excel. 

Othello 
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Othello is his mafter-piece ; anil his a£Hng 
of it cannot be tranfcended. He addrefies 
the aflembled fenate with an account of the 
whole procefs of his wooing better than any 
man I ever faw. In the two fcenes in the 
third and fourth Aft, where Iago works upon 
histredulity, fo as to inflame him to the higheft 
pitch of jealoufy, his perturbations are na- 
tural and noble. His perplexity and afcger in 

Villain ! be fare you. prove my love a whore. 
Be fare of it — &V, 

are beautifully reprefented ; and his attitude, 
when kneeling by the fide of Iago, he vows 
vengeance againft bis unhappy wife, is truly 
gmcefyl 

. Here he Ihews us, that he has properly con- 
iidered the paffion of anger, which in man 
never breaks out in loud words^ but is kept 
in under an interrupted voice 5 and difclofes 
its utmoft fury rather in aftion. On the other 
hand, the anger of a woman is loud, flirill, 
and frantic, having little or no ftrength, but 
what is in her tongue; and this Mrs. Ha- 
milton appears well acquainted with, in her per- 
formance of Emilia in this Play. 

U 3 Marc 
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Marc Anthony, in Ail for Lo?e, £s « cfefc 
rafter which he iupports with ekgtaee gft4 
propriety. It is iunpaffifcle tpibfc htm flrctsheg 
on the ground, in the firft Ad, overwhetocti 
with piisfoitunes, without entering into all his 
grief; nor does he forget to feiae the great 
r^om a performer has to Ihtne in the third Aft 
of this Pky. No body can atte&4 without 
fytnpathetic feeing to Anthony's diipuoe with 
himfelf, whether to give way to love f or fa- 
therly afFedion j and in his countenance the 
inward tumult and contention is finely marked. 

In die Humorous Lie^eipant, he peribntn 
Demetrius, a young prince poifeflfed of many 
virtues, but a&uated by very ftrong p&ffions, 
There is a tindture of romance in it, but it is 
not bad ; and in his hands it lofes no part of 
£ts merit. In all the Scenes with Cefia, wfee- 
thcr reprefentiftg tendernefs, jealeufy, or xfe* 
fpontlence, he is juft sud pfeafmg. N$t $► 
much xzti be faifl for his Macbeth. There $ 

* * 

* char#£ter in the fame Tragedy t& which te fc 
-much better adapted How delightiSri wedhl 
tJte plaiifitivp notes of his voice ftufcd $n Mac- 
^ulf's bewailing the Ifcfe df his children. Yheite 
js a ftern ? rturdefotte "feir^enefs in the firft 

that 
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that becomes, Mm not near fo well as would 
the teodernefs and ai$e&ion of the laft, w 
which Wilkes was always received with great 
applaufe •, and is complimented by^ the Tatler , 
Ntimtx £$. Garrick exhibits this Flay a* ft 
Was written. Hairy performs it with Better* 
ton's alterations, which I cannot think any or- 
nament to the piece. They put us in mind of 
German money, wherein we find copper and 
fflver intermixed.' Perhaps Shakefpear has n6 
where left us finer writing than in this Play * 
the fpeaking and afting of which is as harel 
as die writing is great. X cannot fay I evef 
few the character played all through equal td 
what I conceive of it, Mr. Barry has many 
beauties in it *, oa which neither my leifure not 
ipace permit me to defcant. I ihall, however 
delay a little here to remark to him, that I think 
him wrong in hj$ manner of (topping thit 
fpeech : 

To-morrow* tomorrow, &c, 

In this place, Macbeth, among other per- 
plexities, receives the news of his wife's deatji, 
and cries out, 

Sbejhould have died hereafter — 

There had been time for fuch a wordto-morrow— 

V 4 f**. 
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To-morrow, to-morrow, ' and to-morrow. 
Creep in a flow' and ftealing fade along, 13 c. 

Macbeth's fituation is at this time fo very cri-? 
tical, that he has not leifune tQ indulge private 
grief. Hence he is led tQ obferye, that his 
wife's death had better happened at any other 
time than npw, when his circumftances are fo 
very perplexed ; and which have now reached 
fych a point, that thf y muft^ in the courfe of 
things, fuftain fome confiscable £ hange even 
by to-morrow; that this change he is perfuaded 
will be for his advantage, through a reliance 
pn the equivocal and delufive promifes of the 
witches. His mentioning the word, Morrow, 
]eads him into a chaii) of fefte&ions upon its 
pneaniflg an$ confequences, which $re o$her- 
wife abruptly, nay, abfurdly, introduced : and 
this is the cafe ip Barry's way of replying to the 
account of his wife's death, which he delivers 
thus : 

Sbejbould havt died hereafter— ~ 
There bad been time for fuch a word, 
To-morrow, &V, 

But he makes up for this miftakc, if it may 
be called one, in that fcene wherein he fays, 

h that a dagger wbicfr I fee before me ? 

to 
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in which he is extremely happy, as well as in 
receiving the ghoft of Banquo, and all thro* 
the laft A£L 

He is certainly fine in the part of Alexander 5 
the manner in which he difpofcs himfelf, his 
various attitudes in the laft Aft, and parti- 
cularly in the laft fcene, have a charming eft 
feft ; and one is wrought up almoft to imagine, 
that Darius approaches in his chariot, drawn 
by milk-white fteeds ; and that Alexander is 
going to lead the charge againft him. Yet 
this Play is fpoiled jn the altering, fo mi- 
ferably mangled, that were Nat Lee to rife 
from the church-yard of St. Clement's, where 
he lies buried (next to the tomb of William 
Pattifon) he would run mad again ; for poor 
Nat was as mad as his own Alexander. Mif- 
fortunes and drink were the occafion : he was 
under the regimen of a milk-diet for the laft 
week of his life 5 but getting one evening out 
of his phyfician's reach, he drank fo hard, that 
he dropped down in the ftreet, and was run 
over by a coach. His body was laid in a bulk 
near Trunkit's, the perfumer's at Temple-bar, 
till it was owned. He was a clergyman's fon 1 
fiis education was liberal ; he was for fome 

time 
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time on the Stage, wbere be cut but- a poor 
figure ; he had anypen counceijance, and a fiaa 
head of hair, which, when he miffed in his kick} 
intervals, he often regretted it, having been 
neceflary ta fhave him in his madnefs. He was 
pvnleft and fileat : ids works fpeak his genius 
Barry has done much juflice to Valines ao4 
Alexander : he is Jo happily formed to ex- 
prefs that feeling of tendernefs, that fallibility 
$at runs through all Lee's Plays, and are the 
f hara&erifticks of his genius, that the ment- 
ioning one puts me in mind of the other. I 
am not Angular in faying, that fince Wilkes** 
days ther? never was fo fine a lover upoo the 
Sf££e ; and this }$ a caft, in which were Barry 
p* confine himfelf he would remain always 
wmvafled. I (hall mention him in one <sha? 
ft&er, in which he almoft equals Verbruggen. 
jbfobody, acquainted with the hiftory of the 
Jkitife Stage, need be tpld, that I mean Bar 
Ji»ec. It was there that Verbruggen, whofe 
eye had an infinity of fire, and who had 
great {xwnmand of face, acquired vaft «pu* 
tition. There was fomethingfoaftpfiifeiftgin 
Ju3 filent eypreflion of the rage, pride, and 
jmpatience of Bajazet, when in chains, fo imi- 
^pidating, that his only putting on the lamp 

look, 
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look, when one day he was in danger of being 
afFefted uafiar the piazzas, the bailiff was ib. 
frightened, that he dropped the writ, and 
ran away* as if a mob had been at bis heels * 
&t leaft . Verbruggen told this ftoxy in Will's 
coflsee-houfe, and laid, thai Jxis fiajazet-look 
had killed a bailiff, and fecured him his li- 
berty. There are performers whom I have 
feen play this chara&er ; nay, and heard others 
praife, whofe only merit confifted in growling^ 
frowning, and rattling of chains. But Barry, 
through the whole, preferves 3, proper deport- 
ment; his dignity finely marks the chara&er* 
and js happily intermixed with that fierconefs, 
contempt, fyllenffs, and favage temper, that 
fliould fwejl the bpfoira of this jiitrafltable mo? 
narch. There *re few charafters but what fit 
eafy upon Barry j there is nothing labored in 
his deportment 5 and he often fnatches from 
nature graces that cannot be too mych adr 
mired. 

r ■ > 

r 

Mr. Ryan hm been long, and defervedLy, a 
favourite of tfa towr> ; but hmg now funk into 
f&e v*k <?f ywrs, cUdms indulgence as much 
fs he iorg)^r}y . did appjaufe. From his |ong 
acquaintance on the Stage, lie b#s acquired an 

eafe 
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cafe and freedom equal to any performer I 
can ever remember; In fome parts of I ago, 
Jie has great merit ; and in Mr. Ford is very 
excellent : but I wifh he would refign Capt. 
Plume, Myrtle, Marcus, Archer, &c. and other 
characters! of that kind, which require the fire 
of youth to execute, 

■ 

Mr. Rofs is a good figure, and has an ele- 
gance on the Stage which mull recommend 
him in gentefel Comedy, in which caft he has 
lately given ftrong proofs of his genius, ef- 
pecially in Sir Charles Eafy, Conftant, frankly, 
and Dorimant. His Bevil is fuperior #> any I 
have fecn in that character; and I believe 
comes nearer the author's intention. He has 
fucceeded in fome characters in Tragedy, es- 
pecially the Lovers j but his fort is genteej 
Comedy, in which he is equal to any Performer 
oh the Stage, 

Mr. Shuter*s performance in the comic way 
is nearer to nature than moft of the Come- 
dians on our Stage. His chief excellence lies 
in old men. The fetnefs and rifible turn of 
his features difFufe a peculiar humour thro' 
gll the parts he plays in low Comedy. He has 
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a fine vacancy of look, an inexpreflible and 
inimitable fimplicity in Matter Stephen, which 
is finely contrafted by the bluftering air of Bo- 
badil. His Scrub has nothing, forced in it; 
he makes every line of it tell, by his having 
ftridtiy ftudied nature ; and he is obliged to 
nothing of mimicry, but to real merit for 
the applaufe he gains in it. I would rather 
fee him in the Puritan, in the Duke and no 
Duke, than in Trappolin. There is a part 
of the fame nature in the Alchymift, in which 
I have feen him with great pleafure ; the for- 
mality, the hypocrify, and felf-intereftednefs pf 
the part, he preferves with all proper force, 
and is exceedingly ju ft, and exceedingly laugh- 
able. His Launcelot, Cimberton, and Young 
Clincher, are equal to our warmeft wifhes. He 
is but young Falftaff ; yet I think he plays it 
better than any man now on the Stage. How? 
ever, in the firft part of Henry the Fourth, 
1 would rather fee him play Francis - 9 and his ge-» 
nius would make of Juftice Shallow in the fe- 
cond part almoft as much as old Cibber, whom 
nobody has yet come near in that chara&er. 
Though he is far from being a bad Ben, in 
Love for Love, yet I own I prefer his Fore- 
fight. , Nature has done a great deal for this 

3 Aftor* 
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Ador ; education very little ; yet the good* 
nefe of hts head is foch, that he is daily ad- 
vancing toward* perfection, and doubt not of 
feeing him one day equaBy efteemed with the 
celebrated Pinkethman. 

Mr. Sparks is an Aftor of merit, and ftiews 
the ftrength of his judgment in chufing Aeafto, 
Scioteo, and parts of that caft in Tragedy, 
which are well adapted to his years and man- 
ner. He ftands weH in Manly, in the Pro-* 
voked Htriband \ and in the part of the Old 
Bfetchetor. He requires famething of agitated 
paffion ki Tragedy, and of importance in Co^ 
medy to keep him up ; but the former he 
fcmethnes overdoes ; the latter he permits to 
degenerate into a ftrut, and an affectation of 
Qoin's voice j otherwife he may be juftly al- 
lowed pre-eminent in his walk. 

* Mr. Smithfs figure is very pleafing -, and his 
performance very tolerable : his voice is agree-* 
able, but he wants variety, and fpeaks always 
in the fame tone. 

Mr. Dyer is a pleafing A&or, and claim* 
applaufe in fevcral characters in Comedy. 

He 
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He fkines mrfk m Dick fa the . Comfcdc- 
racy, Modeiy 4 Count Bafiet, &c. in Tome 
fcenes of Clodio, aad Tom in the Confciouts 
JLovers ; nor does he want merit in Mac- 
heath ; but has not weight fufficient for Cha- 
mont, or Romeo* &c. Thefe characters, be- 
fides a critical judgment, require expreffive 
features, and a marking eye, which he wants. 
Would he keep to Comedy alone, be would 
fliew his genius to greater advantage. 

It would be unpardonable negligence not to 
mention Mr. Arthur's great excellence ia the 
clowns in pamomimery > but I cannot help 
faying, that when he Ipeaks, I forget all his 
merits. 

Mrs. Bellamy has all the ibftnefs of hen fex, 
and that fweet fenfibility which gives the moft 
afFe&ing pathos to the tender parts in Tra- 
gedy. Monimia, Juliet, and Cordelia, as fhe 
reprefents them, have every thing that is en- 
gaging in beauty or innocence •, and there her 
performance is the more pleafing as it feems 
to be dictated by nature alone. Parts of vio- 
lence are too ftrong for her powers ; and her 
voice and look mult lofe their effedt in paint- 
ing 



/ 
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ing the rage of Alicia, Hermione, or Zara. 
But in thofe of love, and tender diftrefs, fhe is 
fecond only to Mrs. Cibben 

Mrs, Hamilton, formerly Mrs. Bland, ap- 
pears in a very elevated light in Queen Eliza- 
beth -, the dignity and fpirit of which fhe really 
fupports very properly. Her Charlotte, in the 
Lady's Philofophy, is not without its admirers ; 
but I muft be free enough to tell her, that 
Lady Wrangle would now fit upon her with 
more eafe. She has vivacity in Elvira in the 
Spanifli Friar 5 and I fhould think it a high 
entertainment to fee her perform in it along 
with Quin ; who, in the Friir, was inimitable'; 
and I dare fay equalled Tony Leigh, whofe 
pifture in the chara&er, by Kneller, was the 
Earl of Dorfet's favorite, and to whofe talents 
Dryden ufed to fay, the piece owed much of 
its fuccefs. 



G H A P. 
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CHAP. IV. 

tljhort biftory of- the Irijb Theatre ; and ah ac- 
count of the principal Performers. 

w * - 

THOSE who are verfed in the Irifh 
language will tell yoij, that it is ex- 
tremely mufical, and admits of variety of 
poetical modulations. Ttiis we are certain 
of, . that every noble family had its bard 
and its jefter ; from which they derived -either 
ferious of ludicrous entertainments, according 
to their difpofitiori of mind. Yet, tho 5 there 
are many good poems extant in that language* 
we havfe not been, able to find any that are 
dramatic : nor* with bur litmoft enquiry, do 

we learri what was their tafte for theatrical en- 
tertairiments, till the latter end of the reigri 
of the illuftrious Queen Elizabeth, and the 
teginnihg of James the Firft ; at which serai 
Shakefpear's writings were in as high a de- 
gree of eftimation in Dublin as in London. 
There being no regular Theatre, it was cuf- 
totnary for the nobility to have Plays occa- 
sionally exhibited at their own houfefc ; fomd 
of them were alfo performed in the ball-room 
of the caftle of Dublin by the nobility, &c; 

X . Th* 
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The firft Theatre that was built in Dublin was 
in St. WerburghVftreet, about the year 1634, 
by Mr. Ogilby, who was at that time deputy- 
mafter of the revels of both kingdoms. I 
have been informed it had a gallery and pit, 
but no boxes, except one on the Stage for the 
then Lord Deputy, the Earl of Strafford, who 
was Ogilby's patron. The names of the Ac- 
tors who performed in this Theatre, I could 
never learn j but they had good fuccefs, par- 
ticularly in 1638, with a new Play, called 
The Royal Mafter, wrote by Shirley, an inti- 
mate friend of the Manager^ *. This Play 
was afted feveral times at the cattle by 
the nobility and gentry. It is dedicated to 
the Earl of Kildare ; as was alfo a Play, called 
Langartha, written by Henry Burnell, Efq* 
and firft adted on St. Patrick's day, in the 
year 16 $9 \ but the rebellion breaking out in 
1645, the. Theatre was fhyt. up, and never 
afterwards opened. During the wars, of that 
kingdom, Ogilby was reduced by various mif- 

. * Shirley is feid to have been poflefled of fomc 
fetches of Beaumont's and Fletcher's. This ui a .great 
meafure folves. the. manifeit inequality of his pieces. 
I have been told, that this intelligence came from 
JDrydc*.. 

v - {£ fortunes, 
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fortunes, and returned to England, wjiere he 
remained till the year 1662 ; when his friends 
obtained him a renewal of a patent from hi9 
majefty for matter of the revels in Ireland. 
On his return to that kingdom, he was very 
well received ; and feveral of the nobility fub* 
fcribed towards building a new Theatre in 
Smock-alley, of which he was mafter. . It is 
faid to have coil upwards of 2000 /. But his 
fiiccefs nor ahfwering his expeditions, he con* 
tinued there but a fhort time, and returned to 
London, where he died in 1676* 

Jofeph Afhbury, Efq; had been appointed 
deputy-mafter of the revels under Mr. Ogilby, 
and fuperintended that Theatre till 1671, 
when a part of it fell down, and killed and 
wounded feveral of the audience* It is un* 
certain whether any Plays were performed 
there again, till after the Revolution ; and the 
firft Play we then read of was Othello, pre- 
sented byfome gentlemen for their amufement* 
for now there was no regular company in 
Dublin. Mr, Afhbury, who was the only 
Aftor by profeflion among them, performed 
Iago, and the celebrated Mr, Wilkes, Othello, 
which was his firft attempt \ and the applaufe 

X2 he 
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he received at that time induced him to quk 
a very valuable employment, of which he was 

in poffeffion, and ever after to attach himfelf 
to the Stage. ' About half a year after, Mr. 
Afhbury formed a regular company, which 
was greatly encouraged ; and thofe celebrated 
performers, Wilkes, Booth, Eftcourt, Keen* 
Norris, Griffith, and T. Elririgton, occa- 
fionally appeared among them. ' This ma- 
nager had great (kill in dramatic affairs, was 
an excellent performer, and many of the firft 
rate players were formed by him. The prin- 
cipal a&refTes in this company were Mrs. 
Afhbury, a very amiable perfon, and of gFeat 
merit in feveral characters, Mrs* Knightly, 
Mrs. Smith, and the celebrated Mrs. Butler, 
a great favorite of Charles the Seconds, and 
one of the moft eminent Comedians of her 
time. For her chara&er, fee C. Gibber's Life* 
page 121, vol. i, i2mo. 

This Theatre, under his prudent manage- 
ment, flourifhed from the time of the Revolu- 
tion, to his death in 1720, without interrup- 
tion ; except that in the year 1 701, on St. Ste- 
phen's day, the galleries gave way, and feveral 
were hurt in endeavouring to get out. This 

was 
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was the firft night that Shadwellls Libertine 
was performed in Dublin ; and many ridi- 
culous ftories were told of this accident. 
Among the reft, that the candles burned blue, 
and went out ; two or three times there was a 
dancer extraordinary among the devils on the 
Stage, that nobody knew him, and that he had 
a cloven foot, &c. &c. It was this gentleman to 
be fure that made free with the gallery ; and 
feveral grave folks pronounced, with folemnity, 
that it was a judgment on the fpeftators for 
going to fee fo profane a piece of work. How- 
ever, it was nQt performed agflin for near 
twenty years afterwards, when Mr. Aflibury 
was dead, 

Mr. Thomas Elrington, who was his fon- 
in-law, fucceeded him in the management of 
this Theatre, which he continued to his death 
in 1732. He was an Aftor of great merit, 
both in Tragedy and Comedy, chiefly in 
Oreftes, Bajazet, and Oroonoko. In the year 
j 732, a booth was opened in GeorgeVlane, 
under the direftion of Madam Violante* an t 
Italian rope dancer, where feveral feats of ac- 
tivity of that kind were performed ; but not 
meeting with the fuccels ftie expe&ed, fhe 

X 3 changed 
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changed it into a play*houfe f Here it was 
that Mrs, Woffington jnade her firft ap* 
pearance in the character of Polly, in the 
Beggar's Opera. This lady has fince flood 
in a capital light, both in Tragedy and Co- 
medy, with a dignity in the former, and a po-> 
lite deportment in the latter, that we defpair 
of ever feeing equalled. Her Jocafta was 
noble and Spirited ; her Jane Shore tender 
and diftrefsful; her Lady Townjy eafy and 
elegant •, her Phillis humorous and affedted : 
{he had in her walk an eafe, an air, and an 
underftanding, for which we now fearch the 
Stage in vain. The Theatre being fuppreflccj 

by the Lord Mayor, a very genteel one was 
built in Ransford-ftreet, by perjniffion of the 
Earl of Meath. Of this Mr. Hulbands was 
manager. The Theatre Royal in Aungier- 
ftreet was opened in the year *734> with the 
Recruiting Officer •, but this being built more 
for {hew than real ufe, it was foon deferted ; and 
on the nth of December, 1735, the prefent 
one in Smock-alley was rebuilt by fublcription, 
jajid opened with Love makes a Man. 

The City-Theatre, in Capel-ftreet, wa* 
ppeijed afterwards, January 7, 1 744-5, witfe 

The 
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The Merchant of Venice; but the fuccefs 
here was not of long continuance •, and it is 
now altogether negle&ed. A very elegant 
one is at prefent building for Mr. Barry in 
Crow-ftreet, in that city, which wiH make the 
feventh that has been ercded there fince the 
year 1634 ; and is expe&ed to furpafs all the 
former in beauty and convenience. 

Thefe are the moft material accounts worth 
recording of the Irifh Stage, which has pro- 
duced fo many capital performers ; the in- 
habitants of that kingdom having been al- 
ways remarkable for their encouraging the 
polite arts, and mole efpecially the Drama, 
of which they are good judges. 

In 1 71 1 Mr. Wilkes made a fummer's e#- 
curfion thither, and ftaid them three months •, 
during which time he performed the cha- 
rter of Sir Harry Wildair for nineteen nights 
running at Smock-alky. In 171 5 Jane Gray 
was performed feventeen nigfrte fueceflively ; 
in the year 1727 the Beggar's Opera had a 
run of twenty-four nights. In 1735 Henry 
the Eighth was played twelve nights at Aim- 
grer~ftreet; and the Royal Merchant about 

X 4 feventeen 
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fevejiteen in Ransford-ftreet. The profits of 
a Play thirty years ago in Dublin were thought 
good, if they amounted to 50 /. Farquhar, 
who, in the year 1707, played Sir Harry 
Wildair for his own benefit, received 100/. 
and though the part was of his own writing, 
his friends blulhed to fee him a<5t it : howr- 
ever, he thought himfelf well-paid, becaufe 
his benefit far exceeded any thing that had 
ever been known in that city. 

e H a p. v. 

Of the Performers on the Irifb Stage. 

fTiHE. firft of -the Irifh performers is 
JL Mr. Sheridan, a gentleman of a colle- 
giate education, who was intended originally 
for the church ; but fortune ordained that 
he Ihpuld, raife contributions on the world 
in ^neither charader, and brought him 
op the Stage. He foon found the Bufkin 
preferable to the ihafter's gown, and one 
night's benefit better than the annual inconje 
of a good vicaragje. He fct out with many 
difadvantages ; fome of which he conquered 
\>y perfeyerance and refolution. He found the 
Ptiblin Stage at t&e lojveft ebb, without any 

fpirit 
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fp&rit in the people to fiipport it, or tafte in 
the Managers to raife it. He took the bur-' 
then upon himfelf, to which he foon fhewed 
he was well adapted. He folicited his friends 
to ftand by him ; they thought him worthy of 
it, and they did. He was particularly obliged 
to the gentlemen of the college in which he 
was bred, though he afterwards quarrelled 
with them. He cleared the Stage entirely of 
thofe ' popinjdysy thofe gilded butterflies, who 
ufed to Hop up the entrances, and (hew them- 
felves, their folly, and fine cloaths, plainer than 
the performers; a . proceeding in which he 
was oppofed by much want of manners, in- 
folence of wealth, and wildnefs of youth. By 
foch means he made his ftage very regular * 
his decorations were in general proper, his 
cloaths elegant and in character, nor was his 
fcenery and paintings bad. As a Manager it 
is allowed, even by his worft enemies, th^t 
he is excellent ; that he has fome humour, ap- 
pears in his Farce of the brave Irifliman ; and 
his Eflay upon Education is regarded as a 
proof of his learning and lkill in fchool-difei- 
pline. When we come to confider him as an 
A£tor, we find, with regret, we cannot fay as 
piuch in his favor. Nature has not been very 

liberal 
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liberal to him in thofe practical gifts which 
are generally firft regarded in that chara£ter~ 
His voice is unequal, harlh, and discordant,, 
and not fufficiently powerful to exprefs the 
tender and pathetic of Tragedy, the delicate 
fenfibihty of Romeo, the fine tendernefs of 
Anthony, or the workings of the relenting 
undone Yaranes. .Here, however juft he 
may be in fpeaking, and in this his judgment 
never fails, yet his looks and aftion are un- 
equal. However he may feel himfelf, he can* 
not convey it to his auditors : and old Cib- 
ber, in his Apology, juftly remarks, " That 
«* though the fentiments of a declaimer may 
be accompanied with all the fublimity that 
poetry can raife thenv to -, let them be de- 
livered too with the utmoft grace and dig- 
€c nity of elocution that can recommend them 
" to the auditor, yet this is but one light 
" wherein the excellence of an A&or can 
" fhine ^ 9 and this may, in the courfe of his 
playing, be often applied to Sheridan. I re- 
member to have feen him play Romeo, al- 
tered by himfelf, in which he took Mercu- 
tio's fine Jpeech of, 

Ob ! then I fee fgueen Mab has been with you. 

very 
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very unfeafonably out of his mouth, and re- 
cited it with all the melancholy folemsuty pf . 
a fermon. I am fure he muft have feeii the 
impropriety of making Romeo fpeak a fpeech 
which was intended for the gay Mercutio t^ 
divert his own gloom : but perhaps he had no 
performer then in his company whom he 
could entruft with the fpeech; and things 
confidered in this, but in no other light, his 
performing the part of Romeo may be par- 
doned. , 

I doubt not but I fhaU fee him in Friar 
Laurence, in which he would convey to us 
more pleafure than we ever experienced even in 
one fpeech; nor is fuch a charader beneath his 
notice, Bctterton, Wilkes, Booth, and Cib- 

ber, have done fome of as little confequence j 
and Garrick at this day is in the fame difpofi- 
tion. I have honored his judgment when I 
have feen him refign Anthony, and fall into 
Ventidius. The rough old foldier fat well on 
him ; and were he to give us Kent inftead of 
Lear, we fhould praife him ftill more. Mr. 
Sheridan's genius tends to declamation, and 
fpeaking that has weight in it ; but here His 
figure is none of the beft. By a view of it, 

one 
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one would think nature intended him for Come- 
dy-, but his attempt (hews us we are deceived* 
His action is folemn, ftiff, and confined, en- 
tirely void of that elegance and eafe which.is 
requifite in a Lord Townly, a Dorimant, or a 
Sir Charles Eafy -, nor can he affume the 
Ijprightly degagee air of an Archer, a Ranger, 
or a Benedidt ; but he makes up for thefe de- 
ficiences in his Tamerlane, his Cato, and his 
Brutus : the orations of the laft were never 
better fpoken. I remember to have feen him 
fupport the lofs of Marcus in the former with 
all the refignation and patriot deportment that 
the circumftance enjoins, Hamlet is ak 
lowed to be his mafter-piece : it is a chara&er 
into the fpirit of which he enters ; nor has he 
lefs merit in Horatio in the Fair Penitent ; 
and he receives as much applaufe in replying 
to Lothario's appointing a place of duel, 

Til meet thee there , * 

as ever I heard. He dpferved it for that look 

4 ' 

of contempt he put oij ; the negligence with 
which he heard him were fine contrails to the 
warmth which he had manifefted in the caufe 
pf virtue and his friend. There are fome 
parts of Macbeth" and Richard the Third in 
which he has rtferit. He went through CEdi- 
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£>us happily. He poffefled the tranfitions of 
the character, and • particularly in the fceno 
with Phorbas ; his words, his a&ion, and his 
look ftrongly indicated the paflions that raged 
and ruled by turns in the bofom of the un- 
happy prince* 

I have heard his Falftaff much condemned* 
perhaps not with injuftice : he wants that fef- 
tivity, that joy, which nature muft have given 
an A&or who fills up this chara&er, other* 
wife it will lofe its effedts. Here old Quin 
was capital, and will perhaps remain for years 
unequalled. He was certainly Falftaff in 
perfedlion .; and - in his playing it, he only 
fhewed a copy of himfelf in his gayer hours. 
We ihall conclude this character with obferv- 
ing, that in level-fpeaking Sheridan is always 
juft ; that he is fometimes happy in conveying 
horror and terror ; and when he remains at 
home, he will, and muft be always allowed 
excellence ; but if he ,wanders into the walks 
of tendernefsandgenteelity, he exhibits defe&s 
that counterbalance all his perfections* 

Mr. Dexter has a genteel figure, agreeable 
voiced an eafy carriage, and good fenfe. He 

has 
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has acquitted himfelf with applaufe in feveftd 
part9 of genteel Comedy ; and fame of thofe 
he has attempted in Tragedy have been equally 
deferving of it. 

Mr. King, a fprightly and ufefel Comedian, 
in fomc parts reminds us of Woodward* He 
has not as yet attained ekgaiiee fufficient for 
the Foppingtons, or Fine Gentlemen : how- 
ever, there are feveral chara&ers which hit his 
humour and genius ; among which are Sir Jo- 
feph Wittol, Tom in the Confcious Lovers, 
Brafs, Scrub, the Lying Valet, Pedlar in Flo- 
rizel and Perdita, &c. in all which his per- 
formance muft ever appear pleaiihg. 

^Mr. J. Sparks is not 'only a ufeful but a 
very diverting Comedian : that pleafantry of 
temper which is habitual to him will not ad- 
mit him to give a falfe colouring to any hu- 
morous chara&er. In the hearty Old Men of 
Comedy he has great merit, particularly in Sir 
Sampfon Legend. His Fotgard is nearer to 
nature than any other performer's ; but Ins 
Teague in the Committee has not the vivacity 
of Barrington's. In Foigard he is very cx- 
preffive of that ridiculous gravity which is 

the 
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the refult of pedantry and ignorance. He 
pcrfe&ly well fupports all the oddity, wild- 
nefs, and extravagance of Caliban. His 
Peachum and Serjeant Kite are humorous 
draughts of nature i and his merit lies in low 
Comedyv 

Mrs. Fitz-Hei*ry> on her firft appearance, 
protnifed to arrive at excellence in a fhorf 
time 1 but her improvements are flower than 
were then expedted. There is a caft of parts 
fuitable to ber genius, and wherein fhe had 
merit; fuch as Hermione, Zara^&c. In Ca* 
lifta fhe fupports the violence of her rage, 
where fhe tears the letter, with great fpirit ; but 
afterwards fails in the diftrefles * and indeed in 
all charadters of the tender or plaintive kind. 
Her adtion is too violent ; and both that and 
her voice want that delicacy and tenderneft 
which fpeaki to the heart. She does not pro* 
mife to excel in Comedy, wanting an eafe 
ftnd genteelity which in polite chara&ers is ab* 
felutely requifite. Would fhe modulate her 
voice, and regulate her a&ion, it would add 
greatly to her excellence in Tragedy. 

Before 
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- Before I difmifs this account -of the Irifh 
Theatre, I muft not omit Mr. Sowdon, who* 
during the two years that he was Manager 
of it, concluded it with great regularity. Con-* 
fidered as an A&or he has merit in feveral 
characters ; and I believe his performance o£ 
Henry the Eighth to be as triie a likenefs of 
that monarch & Shakefpeaf or hiftory could 
draw him. I have feeh him alio judicioufly 
pleafing in Pyrrhus, Vefitidius, OH Batchelor; 
and Stri&land * and he muft be always con* 
fidered as a performer of confequence in the 
theatrical worlds 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Ufefidnefs of the Stage '< 

AMIDST all the faihionable amufe-* 
ments which have prevailed of late 
years in oppofition to the Drama, the encou- 
ragement it ftill meets with is a convincing 
proof, that virtue, good fenfe, and tafte, are 
yet to be found among us. As it has its 
foundation in reafon, it will always find pa- 
trons of that chara&er to improve and re- 
commend it •, and muft at length prevail over 
thofe trifling amufements which have no con- 
nection 
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ne£tion with either, and are calculated for 
liich weak and vitiated appethei as canrfot re* 
lifh the exalted entertainments to which the 
Stage invites. 

A juft and refined tafte in the public will 
have its due influence on the Stage. Was this 
more univerftl, the manager ' and aftor would 
more ftriftly conform to it ; and neither would 
introduce j- or perform, Vhat would not ftand 
the teftof truth and reafon; ♦and^uch as the 
audience is, fuch will always be the adtor. 

To have the Jprings of nature open to the 
foul, and to have the manners of mankind 
truly delineated, is the intent of the Drama. 
This cannot be effe&ed, unlefs die audience 
will readily concur with the manager in pro- 
mdting fuch theatrical pieces as will not only 
entertain the fancy, but mend the morals, 
and in difcouraging thofe contemptible enter- 
tainments which, having nothing elfe but no- 
velty and fhew to recommend them, are too 
much the admiration of the gaping majority, . 
till the lively leflbns of moral iriftru&ion and 
example given by the Stage have influenced 
pur understandings, and formed our manners 

X to 
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to a ftiAikrity of thinking afti adHng ; nai, in 
other words, till we thirik and a& *ld «ri<jfatl 

creatures. , .. 

The Drama, confidefed in this light, will 
be found to be of ftatitfnal advantage, and 
claim all poflibk HKiij^eiK^ , aa^ c^ovragc- 
ment from the public. When this is the 
cafe, we, like our forefathers, 4hall be charmed 

with the tender touches of nature in Shake- 
fpear and Qtway, the wit of Jonfon, and the 
fprightly eafe and genteeBty of Fletcher > and, 
from the whole, derive both pkafure and im- 
provement. 

Though fome are apt; to complain of the 
expences of our theatrical entertainments, yet 
on companion how infignificant are they, com- 
pared to thofe of our Italian Operas ? Sorry I 
am to fay, that 1 have known an Italian 
finger to have been paid more than double 
the fum in a feafon which our beft performer 
has received* Is not this fa prepofterous 
preference of fenfe to found, and unmeaning 
ihew to nature and paffion? To defcend 
lower, have We not known the Stage to have 
been debafed by wire-dancers, fire-eaters, ring- 
ing 
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tog of hand-bells, men paying on broom- 
fticks, tod wmblers climbkija; of ladders ? 

Old Sbakefpear's jfysxould not }bu$ far advance \ 
Far what's his Bujkin to our ladfcr-dance ? 

Steele. 

Such diver fions were the tfepfoach of common 
fenfe; and went better adapted to the tafte of 
the rude rabble at Bartholomew Fair, than a 
polite Englifli audience. 

Among the various freK}ueMer& of tte The- 
atre, and even fome who are its puofefled ad- 
mirers, there *i* yet^ut lew who can be fe- 
le&ed as real judges, and have formed their 
tafte on that true idea of perfection which is 
founded in t&mtt. Moft borrow their judg- 
ment and idea* from o&«r*, perhaps 4*igao*» 
rait and tafteleft as themfelves, whofe cenfctt 
or applaufe is -oriy tfkftatcd bjr whi» and oa» 
price, and to be negarddd accordingly. Some 
of thefe fafhkmabte and pretendedly politt 
gentlemen have I ftea, who had fuch-firtage 
hearts, or weak heads, thac ttejr tore&t wfck 
the moft inelegant indolence knd unfenti- 
mental feeling at the moft affe&ing pafiage* 
of the beft of poets, iriprafaftad In all their 

Y 2 beauty 
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beauty by the beft of Aftors ; or, if they felt 
any tender natural emotion, they were afhamed 
to difclofe what would have been their higheft 
glory, that they were * men, and not ftrangers 
to the diftreffes of humanity. 

It was politely faid of one of the greateft 
Generals f of his age, who was obferved to 
be tenderly affe&ed at the diftrefs of Indiana, 
That he would fight ne*er the worfe for all 
that ; and indeed he who could be fo moved 
with an imaginary fcene of private diftrefs, dis- 
covered as true a greatnefs of foul as the 
warmeft patriot does in the defence of his 
country. 

I recoiled an inftance not unlike this, which 
happened once in a celebrated theatre. When 
Oreftes had wrought himfelf up to the higheft 
pitch of rage and phrenzy, one of the fpec- 
tators catched the magical infection, and for 
a long time after did not recover his ufual 
,way of thinking. If this man had not the 
ftrongeft underftanding, he had at leaft the 

* Homo fum, et nil humani a me alienum puto. 

Tbr. 
f Duke of Marlborough. 

moft 
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moft feeling heart. Such are the effects 6f a 
well wrote, or well afted fcene, on mirtds ac- 
tuated by nature alone. 

* This tender fenfibilit^ in the- fair fex adds a 
double luftre to their charms ; and to fee them 
lhedding tears only ait ima^nary woe* heightens' 
every beauty into a pfcfffe&ion' of the moft 
amiable Kind, which at once attrafts our ve- 
neration aiid love. 



There is another foecies of unfeeling ad- 
mirers of the Drama, who barter all folid fenfe 
and reafoh of our own growth for a filly, ftu- 
pid admiration of foreign produ&ions ; who 
fancy that they fee more regular and corredt 
beauties in the cold and ftudied produ&ions 
of foreigners, than in all the unfettered flights 
of our unrivalled Britifh mufe. The real fire 
which animates our dramatic genius is too 
warm and too bright for their nearer view or 
examination ; and whilft our Stage boafts of 

authors which Greece or Rome might envy, 

» . _ 

the limited flarved regularity of Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliere, i% preferred by thefe 
witlings to that real language of nature which 

Y 3 our 
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oer poet* di&tte* and to which our Aftort give 
voice, motion, and a&ion. 

The fecblejiefs of that language which we 
fo much admire finks under the weight of a 
bold and free fentiment. The tyranny and 
fupcrftition of their government have infefte^ 
their language with all that froth and flavilh 
complaifance which we fo heartily lejcd and 
defpife as much in their Drama as in commoq 
converfat;on. 

A truly poetical fpirit is a fpirit of liberty, 
which is the bleffing of our nation and con- 
ftitution. Should a poet of theirs by great 
chance hit upon a fentiment of the kind, it 
muft be fupprefied in filence, for fear of the 
refcntment of the Grand Monarque, and pu~ 
nifhment of his Bailile. I have often thought, 
and am not alone in my opinion, that if 
our admired poet was tranflated into their ef- 
feminate dialed, he would fuffer considerably 
under their perpetual returns of languid rhyme, 
which would let all the fpirit of his heaven- 
born genius evaporate, and only leave a caput 
mortwm of dead imitation behind. This will 
Appear plainly to th$e who will take pains to 

com- 
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ccvnparc the French tranflations of the Fair 
Penitent and Venice Preferved with the ori- 
ginals, in wh)ch the greateft beauties of both 
ace omitted, By the way, let it be obferved, 
th&'gge of ShaHfifpear's . moft envious de- 
f#uu.qr s( o w4« «he chief; jw* of his dramatic re- 
putotten V>. >hjft jptuRieirews, but unacknow- 
ledged, plaga^fis ffon> th> ourgrea$Qrna-; 

tnentpdM^rqffhf Drama, 

And I F<»W «*#rfc in the laft pfac$, thai; 
^6 majeure i* ^ways the fame, though at dif • 
fe^tt^nes fhe jnay wear diflferent alpc&s* 
and as the fcrft Dramatic Genius drew her 
as he found her, I fee no reafon why pur 
Shakefpear may not h»ve as good a right tQt 
vary froip, or reject, the antient model, by 
drawing from foinething more grand and au- 
guft than had been before difcavered. And. 
I might add fbftfrer, that as the Sta§yrit$ r 

drew his rules from 3 model or example ready 

> ... . • . ^ 

drawn to his hands, I do not fee for what rea- 
fon they fhould be impofed as a perpetual rule 
or obligation for any future poet r to obferve, 
ivho had genius to ftrike out new beauties and 
graces of his own fuperior to, and undifcovcred. 
ty ajj former rules, of art ; which might krvc 

Y 4 a« 
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as a ftandard and example tot future poets 
and critics' to follow, 

• • • 

• - • • 

. Severe- is the fate of tfre author and aftor 
-who is obliged to fubmit to fuch fuperficial in- 
fpeftors. Whtn an author has lavifhed away 
the whole ftrength and richnefs of his genius* 
in producing a work worthy of the public at- 
tention, and has embarked all- 'his hopes of 
future fame and advantage on the attempt ; 
when the a&or too has endeavored to give the 
utmoft grace to every idea, very often they 
are difmiffed without a hearing ; or> if heard, 
with difregard and contempt : the fal^ edifice 
is blotted by envy, malevolence, or ignorance, 
and the author and his performance configned 
to perpetual obfeurity. To judge of the lan- 
guage, fentiment, &c. of a new Play on feeing 
it once only, requires a degree of difcernment* 
^hich veiyfew are mafter of, though all pre- 
tend to be judges, Mr. Congreve * juftly 

obferves, 

• r . » 

* It may be a matter of curiofity to inform the pub- 
lic, the* it is not immediately pertinent to our fubje&, 
what this gentleman (who was to good a judge of true 
humour) efteemed as the moft diverting Comedy in the 
Englirti tonguej and that was the Northern Lafs, wrote by 

Broome, 
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bblerves, that xc Many come to a play fo over- 
€C charged ^th criticlfm, that they very often 
<4 let fly their cerifure, when through their' 
* 4 rafhnefs they have miftaken their aim.'* 
One would think that the bare attempt to 
pleafe, though unfuccefsful, has yet - merit 
enough in it to demand a candid reception and 
fair hearing. 

The cafe is the fame with refped to the 
young aftor, though it is allowed that his art 

* 

Broome. I have it from unquelHonahle authority, that 
he has often declared to his friends, he would rather be 
the author of that piece than of all he ever wrote ; and 
had never muTed feeing it for twenty years. Mr. Addi- 
lbn, was of the fame opinion. What the motive of their 
approbation was, I (hall not determine ; but perhaps the 
good performance of it was one. In the year 1711, the 
caft of the parts were thus : 

Northern Lais, 'Mrs. Bicknell; Sir Philip Lucklefc 
Mr. Wilkes; Tridewell, Mr. Mills; Sir Paul Squelch, 
Mr. Johnfon; Bullfinch, Mr. Eftcourt; Widgin; Mr. 
Bullock; Captain Anvil, Mr. Spillar; Nonfenfe, Mr. 
Norris ; Howdee, Mr. Cibber ; Beavis, Mr. BickerftafF; 
Pate, Mr. Bullock, jun. Widow, Mrs. Knight. The 
Spectator, 468, gives a high encomium of Eftcourt's 
|>erformance of Bullfinch. This was formerly a ftock- 
play; but has been neglected for fome years. 

is 
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is one of the moft di$c\# of any ; that few 
3re capable of fcrften^ng t&^foul with th* 

tender toviekej ?C wpe> of ch»ntting tht he art 
with the hariqon? of nature, and calling thofe 
pafikHjs into adjon ^fhkh before fjept in the 
foul 5 apd a^ to accoraplfth all this requires 
|uch uncommon powers, f\^ch ap.a&or is inn 
titled to all the patronage and encour^g§m$nt 
the public is capable of bellowing. 

_ t < . . . 

And it is to be lamented, tfyat fuch a fta~ 
tion, which requires to be filled up with fuch 
extraordinary talents, Ihould be held in fuch 
difrepute by fome, or be fubjefl: to the fuper- 
cilious remarks of thofe nominal critics, who 
without the leaft knowledge of the Drama^ 
#nd fometinjes fo deftitute even of common 
literature* without an acquaintance -pith life, 
and its manners, and altogether Grangers, to 
the delicate fenfations of. the human heart, 
Ttet aflume -a right to judge of thee merits of 
demerits of a performer,' whefe meriti are 
perhaps as much beyond their comprehenfion 
as their blemifhes are remqte'frbm their dis- 



cernment . . -> 
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To be a judicious critic of in a&or^s per- 
formance requires almoft as much judgment 
at to be* an aCtor, Their difference is only 
this i that the. one has formed his judgment 
and idea of perfection on . a comparifon of 
thofe different characters ■ and objects which 
have come within his ob^rvation-: the other k 
obliged, by fevere ftudy and application, to 
inform himfelf of every thing which will giv^ 
the appearance of truth and reality to his per- 
formance, and. to reduce all his theory into 

pra&ice, 

■ 

Every dawning of merit in a young juSbor 
fhould be kindly nourished by the audience 
with its due proportion of applaufe, till it ha$ 
attained perfection. * Young bloffoms bloom 
into maturity under, a warm fun ; . cold winds 
deftroy them ; and envy, , prejudice* and ig- 
norance have damped the fire of many a pro- 
mifing genius. 

m 

I have often obferved in the firft appearance 
of a divine, or orator, fear has got the better 
of his abilities. The cafe is the feme with 
the player. An abfolute perfection fhould 
not therefore be expected at firft : the beft 

per- 
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performers are ftill confeious that' they fall 
ihort of it, and cannot aft up to their T>wn 
ideas. There fhould be kind allowances made 
by all audiences for the involuntary failings of 
young, nay indeed of old a&ors. A variety 
of caufes, moft of them unknown, and what 
the audience have no concern with, may oc- 
cafion an a&or to perform unlike himfelf on 
fome occafions; and when he has done his 
utmoft, when his duty calls to diveft himfelf 
of all connection with common life, and for- 
get even his own being to aflume a contrary 
charadter, it would be cruel to condemn him 
all at once, and to deprive him of all future 
reputation and advantage for a few unintended 

flips, 

. ' -; ' u . • 

I know but of one cafe where an aftor is 
inexcufable $ and that is where he is 'deficient 
in point of memory. Becaufe this, as has 
been formerly remarked, is the higheft indig- 
nity that can be offered to his auditors ; but as 
this negligence is commonly treated with the 
contempt it deferves, it docs not need any 
further remark. 



On 
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On the other hand, many a promifing attor 
has been fpoiled by the ill-timed, injudicious 
applaufe of an ignorant audience ; as a certain 
writer has bbferved, " it is more difficult to 
praife than to blame; becaufe it is eafier to 
difcover in people what may be turned into 
ridicule than to underftand their merit." This 
has increafcd their felf-fufficiency and arro- 
gance, and made them greater in their own 
eyes than in the public's ever after. Several ex- 
amples of this kind might be given, were it 
neceflary. 

It is not a little mortifying to fome of our 
heft a&ors to have their merits difputed, and 
their predeceffors preferred before them, as 
if human nature was not the fame in all ages, 
and could not be as well reprefented now as 
by an altor who flourifhed fifty years ago. 
This partial way of judging arifes chiefly 
from the ideas formed in youth, which as they 
are the firft, make the molt lading impreffion ; 
and thofe perfons and obje&s which at firft 
delighted us are always deareft to our recol- 
lection. By thefe ideas their ftandard of tafte 
and perfe&ion is fixed ; and ever after what- 
ever varies from it, however excellent in its 
2 Kind, 
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kind) is either condemned, or buc coolly ap* 
proved of Thus the fame of an alter, like 
that of a poet or painter, increases with time* 
his beauties fbtll bloom in ftcottedion, and his 
faults, like thofe of Homer or Shakefpcar, uc 
too remote far candor to enumerate. ' When 
Booth flouriihed, Mr. Betterton was remem* 
bered with regret, as Hart had been before * 
and notwithstanding all their refpe&ive excel- 
lencies, there are fome of opinion, that were 

it poffible to fee them in competition with our 
modern Rofcius, the fcale of merit would 
gready turn in his , favour, nature being now 
more than ever the ftandard of tafte and per- 
fb&ion in the Drama. 

k 

< Of all Hations that of a Manager feems 
to be the moll: difficult, to fill with Satisfac- 
tion to the public, to the perfons under his 
dke&ion, and to himfelf. Often it happens, 
that when he has done his utmoft to feive the 
public in preparing an entertainment to their 
tafte, and adapting it to die different ge* 
niufles of his performers, his moft (anguine 
hopes are fruftfiated by the inconfiderate be- 
haviour of fome, who, void of all manners and 
decorum, and out of a particular pique to 
i fome 
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fome poor author, or after, or for fome other 
trifle of that nature, difturb the public enter- 
tainment, and turn the Theatre, which is, or 
ought to be the School of Manners, into a 
Bear-garden. Such nuifances of fociety have 
often met with the treatment they deferred ; 
and it is a pity they ever efcaped it. 

The Manager, confidered in his proper 
light, is the truftee or condudtor of the molt 
rational amufements of the public. If all who 
are fond of the Drama, and who are defirous 
of feeing order and decency preferved in it, 
will protect him in his ftation, and concur 
with him in promoting fuch entertainments as 
. are worthy of it ; then may we expedt to fee 
the Stage a real School of Virtue, extending 
its inftruftion and ufefulnefs every where. The 
reformation will become general ; virtue and 
good fenfe will become fafhionable ; and, if 
.the player exemplifies the Scene in his moral 
conduft, he will be always efteemed as an ho* 
nourable and ufeful member of fociety. 
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